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FOREWORD 

Occupational adaptability it a concept often discussed but little studied or understood. This 
tack of knowledge If not lurprisiny since, as the author discovefed. to understand adaptation in the 
context of work one mutt address a wide base of theorv and research that spans many contexts and 
disciplines. The review and tynthetit of literature presents a multidisciplinary perspective of human 
behavior and adaptation: The document goes one step beyond the question, "What does the literature 
tsU us about occupational ad^tabillty?" and challenges the reader with a descriptive model of adapta- 
tion that other researchers may want to.debate and study. 

This document wat prepared as part of a programmatic research effort on transferable skills and 
occupational adaptability conducted at the National Center for Research m Vo cational Education, and 
sponsoiii>y^*l^l«tiof»llnstitutrof Education; pen^aslve 
trend of occupational change In this country, and the staff have conducted a number of studies 
exploring critical Issues of how Individuals prepare ?or. select and change occupations and careers. 
This document fills a significant gap in our understanding of occupational adaptation and, we hope, 
may stimulate others to explore Its Implications. 

The National Center wishes to express its appreciation for the reviewers, formal and Informal, 
whose comments and suggestlohs have aided In the completion of this document They are: Robert 
Caplan, Nevin Robbins, Everett Rogers, Decker Walker, Jerry Walker, and Allen Wlant The help.ful 
advice of Bob Stump, urogram officer from the National Institute of Education, and of Frank Pratzner, 
Associate Director of Retearch at the National Center, is acknowledged. In addition, the invaluable aid 
of Robert Abram in securing the reviewers is acknowledged. Finally, we wish to thank the Advisory 
Panel, consultants, and staff of the Transferable Skills and Occupational Adaptability Program for 
guidance and support 

The report was prepared under the general supervision of Dr. William L." Ashley, program director 
of the Transferable Skills and Occupational Ad^tabillty Progranin at the National Center. 

Robert E. Taylor 
ft Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 



Whan the author Initiated the literature review upon which this paper (and the modeht , 
oropofes) is partly based, the Intention was simple: locate and abstract what was known about 
occSonaladaptabillty. As the review progressed, however, the author quickly came to realize 
S^at CTa^aptetion Sannot adequately be understood witiiln the boundaries of any one context 
Moreover, It was Increasingly apparent that little literature (thec^tical or empirical) explicitly 
addressed adaptttion In the context of work. It was logical-necessary, in fact-to .xpand the 
search for knowledge and Ideas to the range of disciplines concerned human behaviorjand 
adaptation: biology, physical and cultural anthropology, sociology, and the psychologies, as well 
^^search and tfieories of work. As a result, what started out to be a concise, thirty-page ^nthesis^ 
S^^SSd i^^^^ Srew into the Incredible Bulk you have in hand. (It has b^en^tlously 
Sg^SKTat the title be changed from "TheJ^TdrRer as Proteus" to 'The Reader as Ulysses. ) 

Rjrtunately, it Is not necessary to read the entire paper to grasp the major concepts. The 
material divides readily into three segments, consisting essentially of the review of literature 
TcJ^X.^ H m. and I VK the mo<5l of occupational adaptation (Chapter V , and explication and 
mpllcations of the model (Chapters VI and VII). Each of the chapters concludes with a summary 
3 a reader interested primarily in the major concepts should fee able to grasp them by reading tiie 
d^apt^miSsand Chapter V (presentation of ths model). An Executive Summary « mcluded 
for tf^r>«rY hurried, though an understanding of the model will probably require reading Chapter V 
aS ^^ltFlnallv: students of human adaptation, regardless of context of interest, may find value in 
the review of iie literature itself, both as a comprehensive and eclectic synthesis of concepts or 
findings on adaptability, and as a source for identifying additional resources. 

It is important to note that the model of occupational adaptation is based upon-but do^ not 
flow directly from-the literature reviewed. The pauci-/ of specific r«earch on occupational adapt- 
abiltty, especially In terms of mid-level theory bridging the abstract Philosophical noUoiis and 
Mr ow^rkJftudiet of work, demanded a creative conceptualization. While construction of a 
l^^efwas not odginallv a purpose of the paper, the need to orp^i«*e "l^^^e an^^nt o^ mfor- 
mation emerging fft>m Ae literature and to relate it to the resaaich needs of *e 3*' 
SS^to^oSral Adaptability Program (of which the paper Is a 

ofa dewrlptiv* model ft logical activity. The staff, consultants, and advisory panel oftiie Program 
were instrumental in identifying, deriving, and refining many of the Ideas incorporated. 

It is hoped that the literature review and the model presented here will prove useful In ' 
conducting future, empirical r«earch on occupational adaptability and its roles In Individua^ 
3oyabllity and work/llf^ adaptation. Others who may find it of interest may include researcheni 
In general human adaptability, educatora, job trainers, curriculum developers, organizational 
designers, counselore, and educational as well as organizational policy makers. 
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CHAPTER I 
IMRODUCTtON 



A great deal has been said and written in the advanced Industrialized societies about tiie 
Inadequacies of work and working. Overeducatlon and a slowing rate of economic growth In the 
Un^ States have been blamed for "Increasing numbers of highly qualified workers . . . unable to 
find jobs that require their skills and training" (OToole, 1977, p. 26). A consequence Is that people 
with marginal levels of occupation-related competencies (such as "functional illiterates or persons 
reentering the4abor market after a long absence) are dlsplaced- 'knocked off the bottom of the 
occupational !adder"-bv overqualifled workers taking the available lobs. The situ|ti(w is aggravated 
by recent increases in number of people seeking full- or part-time employment, especially among 
women, teenagers, minority groups, and the retired. 

The patterns of work itself are changing. Changes In technology and the economy affect not 
only the content of jobs, but bring about the eradication of some and creation of others. Oc^pational 
mobility, whether by choice or necessity, has become a significant feature American work |,fa^ 
Accordir^ to Raskin (1979). the worker of the 1980s "will have to adjust to the probability of ^vo 
oJ^three^ic changes in job. or even career, in a work life that will last longer than those of earlier 
generations" (p. 24). 

, Add to this situation the social and other forces affecting people's expectations about work, 
and It comes as no surprise that ther» are large gaps between what work "should be and what It 
aooarently, for many people, really Is. There are "Indications that the willingness to work, at least 
uX^ury^nTcondiLns, Is declining" (Best, 1973, p. 45). According to Dunnette (1973), In Ylork 
and Nonwork in the Year 2001, 

Concern about wh.'it work and nonwork mean in our personal lives has never 
been greater than it is today, due perhaps to the increasingly transient qua ities 
of modem life: the impermanence of material goods, our geographic mobility 
[which may, with the energy crisis, soon come to a grinding halt] , the fleeting 
quality of many human Interactions, and the Increasing change in institutional 
and organizational boundaries, (p. v) 

It is not an aim of this paper to try to predict what directions wori< attitude will take in tfie 
future though concepts of work in the year 2001 will undoubtedly be different from those with us 
now Nor is It reason^le to try to "outguess" which of the possible "econon-iic scenanos (e.g.. 
things will get better, things will get worse, things will stay about the same) or labor rmirket patterns 
may diaractef Ize the next few decade*. The current tempo of change-m work attitudes, social 
priorities states of local and national economies, rates of occupational mobility, and availability of 
lobs-has so far given little eviderce of declining. There Is apparently little In the way of current 
systematic efforts aimed at slowing the rates of change or at making structural accommodations in 
vvork or other areas of life to reduce the adaptive demands on people. Even if there were, broad-based 
Institutional responses In Inventing and making adaptive solutions available to people are notorious 
for lagaing behind people's needs. The importance for Individuals at all ages .:nd stag^ of life to learn 
to adapt effectively-find or develop their own solutions to adaptive problems In work as welt as In 
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Ilfe-becomas self-evident: "Whatever the future shape of this society, there remains little doubt 
that greater f lexibilltv will become a necessity for virtually every adult American. . . . Occupational 
adaptability thus becomes a major social objective . . ." (Bonham, 1979, p. 57). 

What Is meant by occupational adaptability? Obviously, some people are more adept than 
others are at dealing with work-related adaptive demands (such as locating new jobs or careers and 
making moves between them, becoming acclimated to work situations, finding ways to avoid 
problems or to improve situations in work, and so forth). To what extent is adaptability related to 
some intrinsic personal characteristic(s)7 To what extent is it related to some set of behaviors? If 
the latter, what do more adaptable people do that lesSs adaptable people don't do, or don't do as 
well? What kinds of Important environmental factors promote or restrict effective adaptation in 
work situations? 

This paper is an outgrowth of programmatic research on the content, importance, and teach- 
ability of occupational adaptability and transferable skills, conducted by the Transferable Skills and 
Occupatio.Ki' Adaptability Program at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
under the auspices of the National Institute of Education. The paper is intended to aid in a better 
understanding of the processes and complexities of human adaptive behaviors in work life, and to 
offer a conceptual framework from which to begin to look at the needs of workers beyond the 
acquisition of job-specific skills. The emphasis of the paper Is on the individual, in that individuals 
are the basic unit by which societies (and work organizations^ meet their needs for growth and 
survival. The need for improved institutional approaches to aid in human adaptation-particularly 
in helptng individuals to discover, redirect, or improve their adaptive responses in their work lives- 
is a particular interest. 

The paper consists basically of three parts: (a) a review and synthesis of literature, (b) a working 
model of the components and processes involved in individual occupational adaptation, and (c) its 
implications. 

The review of the literature contains a purposeful selection of research and theory that contribute 
to understanding of adaptation, rather than prediction ot it. As discussed in the Preface, the review 
draws from many disciplines, and is an eclectic, comprehensive oven/iew of human adaptation in 
general, as well as In the context of work. The review is arranged to address three central questions 
about what is known and not known about adaptation: 

1. What is mean by adaptability? (Chapter 11) 

2. Sat are the najor factors involved in adaptation? (Chapter III) 

3. at behaviors and styles are used in adapting? (Chapter IV) 

The bulk of the pertinent literature consists of opinion and theory; a^lBl, while some studies 
were found that examine certain aspects of adaptation In work, no data base— or even mid-level 
theory-addresses the broad range of adaptive responses used by individuals in the contemporary 
work world. As a result, the model of occupational adaptation that emerges is a conceptual one, and 
gaps between its conceptualizations and the extant literature have, of necessity, been bridged by 
intuition and the opinions of the Program staff and its consultants. 

The model of occupational adaptation (Chapter V) is the heart of the paper, and is intended 
as a heuristic framework with which to examine elements and forces in people's work lives, and how 
Individuals go about dealing with adaptive demands involved with working. The concept of occupa- 
tional adaptation used in this paper and reflected in the model steps outside commonly accepted 
notions, in that the adaptive options considered here go beyond how people learn to "fit in" or 



"make the best of things" In their jobs. In this sense, the use of Proteus-a god In Greek mvthology 
who was capable of assuming many shapes- In the title of the paper is misleading. The model also 
addresses adaptive options of bringing about changes in jobs and work environments (that is, 
adapting the environment to oneself), preventing or avoiding the effects of unwanted changes, and. 
where necessary or desirable, making moves from one job or career to another (or in and out of wor 
itself K Proteus, who could only change himseft lacked the resources and resourcefulness to be 
"maximally" occupatlonaljy adaptivel 

It is hoped that this paper will contribute to what is known about occupational adaptability, 
and that it will provide a basis from which future efforts may address what must still be learned in 
order to understand-and ultimately to educate for-better occupational adaptability of individu'ils. 



CHAPTER II 
WHAT IS ADAPTATION? 



I ivtng creatures . . . constantly strive for an adaptive compromise that not 
only preserves them as they are, but also permits them to grow, to increase 
both In their size and their autonomy. (White, 1974, p. 53) 

The theme of survival and growth is central to most ideas about adaptation, regardIeK of the 
academic discipline from which it is viewed, or the real-world context in which it h studied. Survival 
(or homeostasis, or maintaining an equilibrium) is thr tendency of a system, animate or inanimate, 
"to maintain itself as intact as possible and . . . [disp^ayl more or less extensive rebalancing processes 
when injured or deformed" (White, ibid.). 

Beyond the necess-ty of sun/ival is that of growth. In biological theory, adaptation means 
reproductive success of a population, gnd it is concerned wi^ the genetic development of sp«jl» 
or S>ecies in an evolutionary sense. Human beings, however, "adapt to survive both as mdnjidu.ls 
and &s Sobers of the species" (Grinker; 1974. p. xii), Phillips 1968 ^^^^'^''J^J^^'^l^^'^- 
tion to mean "a person's response to the complexities of jiving m society' (p. 1 ). Because human 
existence on the personal as well as species level involves societal as well as biological imperatives, it 
is important 

to look at the human as an animal who is as fully subject to nature's laws and 
social requirements as any othur animal and is no more capable of changing 
them; we also need to look at man [sic] not merely as an animal, jj ut also as 
a symbolizing creature capable of using his culture to cope with the stresses of 
environmental change. (Grinker, 1974, p. xv). 

What are these "stresses of environmental change"? All adaptations, biological or societal, 
require stimuli, or what Grinker calls a "releasing mechanism." The literature considers tbe stimuli 
fo? adaptation under such labels as stress, threat, djscomfort, crisis, chal enge, change and transit! 
In biological terms, the "reproductive success of a population involves all phases of the "»te cycle of 
the Individual organism" (Hamburg, Coelho, & Adams, 1974, p. 403). Lazarus, Averill, and Opton 
considered adaptation to be 

a response t<5 a perception of some threatening condition and of potential 
avenues of solution or mastery. In short, they are designed to actualize some 
promise or to take the organism out of some jeopardy as judged or cognitively 
appraised by the individual. (1974, p. 259) 
Psychologists have developed the concept of "crisis" to understand the "threatening wnditions'' or 
"jeopardy" that initiates an adaptive response. Erikson (1959) discussed what he called develop- 
mental crises," which deal with the various stages of personality development, and Caplan (1964) 
examined "s'tuational crises," which deal with the need for adaptation in terms of situational 
requirements. Some examples of common human situations that present stress or challenges include 
(1) the attainment of coordination between mother and infant; (2) the initial 
transition to an out-of-home facility (school, day-care center); (3) puberty; 
(4) major educational transitions; (5) the first serious occupational commitment; 
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(6} marriage; (7) the first prennancy; {8} geographic moves; (9) childrens' 
milestones; (10) economic setbacks; and (11) retirement. (Hamburg et al., 
1974, p, 424) 

In another school of thought, adaptation is stimulated by hedonism. This principle, which can 
be traced back as far as the Greek philosophers, assumes that "In every situation people select from 
alternative possibititiea the course of action which they think will maximize their pleasure and 
minimize their pain" (Vroom, 1964, p. 9). Behavioral psychologists and some theorists in occupational 
psychology (Kuder, 1946; Vroom, 1964; and others) modernized the principle -.id linked it with 
concepts of motivation, needs, and attitudes as the stimuli of adaptive behaviors. 

Survival and growth, then, can mean different things and present different stimuli for populations 
or individuals, or in biological or societal contexts, but the imperative to adapt is universal. The 
adaptive equipment of the human organism, though, is 

. . . mostly very old. In addition to obvious physical characteristics, some of our 
emotional response tendencies and learning orientations are probably a part of 
that biological equipment, built into the organism because they worked well in 
adaptation over many thousands and even millions of years. There has been 
precious little time for cjiange in that equipment since the industrial revolution 
began two centuries ago, and yet the circumstances of our present life are largely 
a product of that revolution. We do not know how well we are suited to the 
world in which we now live. . . . (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 407) 

One of the most important human activities, work, has been profoundly affected by the 
industrial revolution, and as was discussed in the introduction to this paper, is an area of intense 
flux even now. What, then, do survival and growth mean in the context of work today? What 
stimuli require adaptation to take place in the context of work? What is occupational adaptability? 

Work and Adaptation 

Emplbyment is a relatively new concept and social institution (Heneman, 1973, p. 24), at least 
on a large scale. Until the industrial revolution, the majority of human beings who worked were 
involved in agriculture, and were, in effect, working for themselves most of the time. Work, though, 
has become an extremely variable concept: 

Concepts of work vary with time, place, culture, and society. . . . N<5tonly is 
work culturally defined, but, within any one society, concepts of ^vork vary -Hi 
terms of objectives, effort, perspective (such as employer versus employee), 
reward systems, and sets of beliefs, perceptions, and values, indeed, even within 
subgroups in one society there are substantial individual differences In the 
meanings or concepts of work. (Ibid., pp. 12-13) *• 

The roles and importance of work vis-a-vis nonwork are also in flux. Nevertheless, it is expected 
that more than half of the current American population will, at some time in their lives, be directly 
involved in some form of what is most generally considered work: "those activities normally p^- 
formed for pay" (Bryan, 1973, p. 1 ). 

What do survival and growth mean In this variable context we call work? Salamone and Gould 
(1974) evaluated survival and growth needs in work in terms of the three kinds of incentives in it: 
"economic incentives (which provide for the physical needs and material luxuries of an individual); 
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aesthetic Incentives {which provide pleasure and distraction); artd symbolic incentives {which 
contribute to 'self-respect' and 'ego-expansion')" {p. 7). Triandis (1973) postulated a number of 
motivations for working: 

People work not only for money but also because of tradition, duty, obligation, 
beliefs fffniagk:, social ambition, position, and vanity. They work to obtain 
power, to validate their self-concept, and to achieve mtellectual or aesthetic 
satisfaction, {p. 37) 

In many Instances, as Heneman points out, work can be an end in Itself, "providing challenge, 
satisfaction, and a sense of achievement for the worker as well as producing goods and services for 
society" (1973, p. 22). 

In another point of view, work is seen not only as the economic role of human beings in their 
society It is the primary determinant of the human condition (Smith, 1965). According to Smith, 
work pervades almost all other areas of life, occupylngLmuch more of people's time than food-related 
and reproductive activities. Education, religion, recreation, and warfare all influence human wnavior, 
but work is the strongest influence. And work is its own reward; that is, It Is self-motivating. Smith s 
theory, which fie calls blosoclal theory, emphasizes 

... the instrumentality of work for shaping and defining man [sic] . Different 
work environments are determined by the adaptive capabilities of different 
individuals. (Heneman, 1973, pp. 26-27) 

What stimulates the need for the adaptive capabilities (or competencies) m work about which 
both Heneman and Smith were concerned? Hackman and Suttle (1977) proposed that the major 
stimulus to adaptation In work is change: 

... change must be central to any account of the person's relationship to a job. 
An understanding of this relationship at any particular time must be based on 
knowledge of the changes that typically occur In a person's life and psychology 
as a passage through the life cycle. Career lines are not forged absolutely through 
the process of simply joining an organization or selecting an occupation. Rather, 
the nuances of membership, participation, and profession are always in various 
stages of revision and negotiation. People change, as do organizations, (p. 33) 
Even when an actuaf change has not occurred or is not occurring, adaptive responses may be 
necessary or desirable. Ojheradaptation may take place when the threat of change is perceived, ^ 
and stability IS valucjdlrioreWghly. <n another case, the opportunity of creating a change for one's 
own advantage may Wise, and stimulate an adaptive response. 

The possible loci of change (or of threat of change, or of opportunity of cre^Ng change) are 
as varied as the factors Involved in the context of work: the individual's characteristics and personal 
situation- the culture's or society's concept of work; the local or national economy, or the state of 
technology; or just about any factor involved in a job, a work organization, other areas of the person's 
life, or In the milieu of the organization. In addition, a number of work-related transitions typically 
dcrnand adaptive responses: (a) initial entry into the paid labor force; (b) reentry Into the paid labor 
force after a nonworking hiatus; (c) progression within a career; (d) lateral transfer, job change, and 
career change; and (e) post-retirement jobs or careers (Ashley, Laitman-Ashley, & Faddis, 1979), 
' Tiiese are not the only transitions in work that stimulate adaptation, but they are some of the major 
ones. 

It is important to recognize that not only the stimuli of adaptation, but the forms adaptation 
takes and the effects It has, exist In a person's whole life, not one corner of It, and people's adaptations 
In work cannot be understood apart from their adaptations-and use of adaptive competencies-in 
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other aroas of their lives. Heneman cautioned that "the concept of economic man [sic] -tike the 
concept of psychological man, sociological man, or developing man-is grossly inadequate for an 
understanding of work" {1973, p. 20). In addition, adaptation is an ongoing process, and "adaptation 
to an immediate situation may impede adaptaxion to a situation that is subsequently encountered" 
(Scott 1966, p. 395). 

Harvey (1966) defined general human adaptability as: 

... the capacity to behave in ways maximally consonant with the attainment 
of ends of goals. Adaptable behavior thus becomes synonymous with appropriate 
behavior, "appropriate" defined as the degree to which a particular act facilitates 
or runs counter to the attainment of a sought end. (p. 6) 
As a first cut at trying to define adaptability in work, then, we may paraphrase, and say that occupa- 
tional adaptability is a person's capacity to behave in regard to the work environment in ways 
maximally consonant with the attainment of his or her persona/ work and life goals-bow&v&r the 
person defines his or her own "preservation or growth" in the context of work. 



Summary: The Concept of Adaptation 

In the broadest sense, adaptation Is fie response of an organism to conditions affecting its 
actual or potential survival or growth. Alladaptive responses appear to require a stimulus, which 
may take the form of situational or developmental (transitional) crises. In other instances, the 
stimuli may be the perception of actual or potential threats, or the perception of opportunities to 
create or take advantage of changes (i.e., change as a challenge, rather than a threat). Change, or the 
po^ility of change, seems tc be central to any adaptive stimulus. 

Adaptation in work is not so easily defined as "survival or growth," because ideas of what 
constitute survival or growth in the context of work vary across Individuals, cultures, and societies. 
Change, again, is seen as the central stimulus, and takes the fomi of situational change (e.g., in the 
individual, in his or her general situation, and/or in his or her work situation),.transitional change 
(e.g., moving into a new job, changing careers, moving ijp the career ladder)^ or the threat or 
challenge presented by the possibility of such a change. What a person does when facing such a 
change or possibility of change is the adaptive response, and the form it may take and the effects 
It has can best be understood as part of the person's whole life, not only how he or she responds in 
the context of work. ' 

Further understanding is needed about which factors Interact (and how they interact) in 
situations involving adaptive responses, as well as how people go about responding. The next section 
will address the first qOestion-What factors are involv^ in ad8pt8tlon?~and will examine models 
and theories about adaptation in general (and in workin particular) that attempt to stmcture the 
pertinent factors and explain their interrelationships. 
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CHAPTER III 

WHAT FACTORS ARE INVOLVED IN ADAPTATION? 



Human experiences can be seen as a continuous stream of events In which the 
individual seeks to gain control over the Immediate environment. Simultaneously, 
he [sicl is progressively being incorporated by that very environment Thus, a 
dialectic process exists between the individual and the environment. Each is 
contained within the other, each is affected by the other, and the interaction 
takes place throu^ the individual's lifetime. (Hackman & Suttle, 1977, p. 37) 

Most theorists agree that adaptation* involves interaction between a person and his or her 
environment. This theme provides the main structure by which models of adaptation generally 
assemble and examine the potent factors and Inten-elationships. This section of the literature review* 
will examine the person and environment factors important in general theories of human adaptation, 
followed by those proposed as important in adaptation In the context of work. It will, at the same 
time, direct some attention to the desired outcomes-amounting to various criteria of "successful" 
adaptation-addressed by the different theories of work. 



General Human Adaptation Theories 

The study of adaptation links the biological sciences, the psychological sciences, and the social 
sciences. The interaction, or mismatch, or lack of acceptable compromise between person and 
environment Is the dominant theme, but there is some disagreement among theories as to where th& 
emphasis should be placed. 

The biological sciences and the clinical (psychiatric, etc.) sciences, as well as, psychology, 
emphasize the organism. In the clinical sciences and psychology, human emotion is the key: 
. . . coping represents a transaction between an individual and his [sic] environ- 
ment. The actions or Intrapsychic processes . . . take place In an emotlonel 
context. (Lazarus et al., 1974, p. 258) 
The Intrapsychic-oriented theories of adaptation focus on types or classes of needs, values, 
expectancies, perceptions, etc. This does not mean that the effects of environment are completely 
ignored: ". . . coping can never be assessed or evaluated without regard to the environmental 
demands that create the need for it in the first place" (Ibid.). It does mean that the individual is 
the primary locus of adaptation, in emotion-based response to those environmental demands. 



• It should b9 noted that the words copinfj. dsfense, mastery, adjustment, and adaptation appear to be used inter- 
changeably In the various citations of the literature. Each term does have a specific connotation (discussed tn 
Chapter IV p. 79), but for current purposes, the terms are treated as synonyms, following White's contention that 
'^the described phenomena . . . belong In the more general category of strategies of adaptation, as part of the whole 
tapestry of living" (1974, p. ^2). 
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The emphasis in some other theories (especially in sociology, anthropology, and organizat«onal 
^eory) is more on the environment. Societies, cultures, families jr clans, institutions, groups, Or 
organizations are seen as the locus of adaptive processes. According to Mechanic (1974), 

. . . many environmental demands are ambiguous and intangible; they are created 
out of the social fabric and social climate that exist at any time. ... Many of 
the demands to which man [sic] must adapt are those that he has himself 
created, (p- 35) 

Mischei (1 968) reviewed the literature on adaptive specificity and noted that adaptation may ^ 
depend heavily on the particular environmental context. Scott (1966) added that ". . 'adaptation 
Implies a particular frame of reference conperning the person and his [sicl environment. A given 
behavior may be judged adaptive with reference to one environment and not with respect to 
another" {p. 395). 

French, Rodgers, and Cobb (1974) attempted to merge the two emphases by distinguishing 
two meanings of "environment" and of "person": 

... (1 ) the objective environment that exists independently of the person's 
(Derceptlon of it; and (2) the subfectiva environment as it is perceived and 
reported by the person. A parallel distinction can be made between the 
objective person as he [sic] really Is and the subjective person, or self- 
concept, (p. 316) 

French et al. went on to draw the following implications, proposing two different but related 
conceptions of adaptation: 

. . . the objective fit between the objective person and the objective 
environment, and the subjective fit between the subjective person and 
the subjective environment. (Ibid.) 
The first notion Implies an adaptive "reality" that reflects, possibly, a kind of "consensus" notion, 
which may be the judgment of others; the second notion reflects the individual's own judgment 
regarding the relative adaptive success or failure of his or her own situation. 



Biological Theories of Adaptation 

Biological theories, which generally derive from Darwin's theory of evolution, deal primarily 
with what French et al. called the objective fit. Simpson (1958) said that "adaptation In general may 
be regarded as a complex of processes (and results of processes) bringing about and maintaining an 
organism-environment relationship useful to Individual organisms and fiopOlatlons" (p. 521). The 
slant thouflh. Is on the Individual organism only as It is a unit ofs population. 

In biological concepts of adaptation, the reproductive success of a population Is primarily 
depefwtent on natural selection and mutations ("survival Si the fittest") that allow "progeny to 
utilize environmental opportunities and avoid catastrophes" (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 409) over 
the long evolutionary haul. R>r instance, natural selection will tend to affect the population's 
breeding cycles In that "the size of the population must be related to the carrying capacity of the 
land"^lbid.). 

In Darwin's original premises, only genetic characteristics were active in evolutionary adaptation. 
"Acquired" (learned) characteristics, while useful to the survival and growth of individuals, were not 
considered inheritable, and herK% not useful in the evolutionary sense. Experiments with mice 
involving the "learning" of behaviors by Ingesting brain tissue of other mice that had been trained 
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to perform the particular behavior, however, have called Darwin's genetic Inheritance stipulation 
into question. It may be seen, too, that behaviors acquired by exploratory and experiential learning 
Increase both In complexity and Importance as one examines the evolutionary order, and are crucial 
to the adaptive potential of both Individuals and populations. In Angyal's view, the organism: 
draws Incessmtly new material from the outside world, transforming alien 
objects Into functional parts of Its own. Thus the organism expands at the 
expense of Its surroundings. The expansion may be a material one, as in the 
case of bodily growth, or a psychological one as In the case of the assimilation 
of experiences which result in mental growth, or a fi»nctional one as when 
one acquires skill, with a resu«tlng increase of efficiency in dealing with the 
environment. (1941, pp. 27-28) 

The Inadequacles-of the biological theories of adaptation to deal with the unique intrapsychic 
and exploratory aspects of human existence thus become apparent. It Is the clinical and P^cno- 
loglcannquiries Into adaptation that offer the necessary next step In trylr^g to understand the factors 
affecting human adaptive behavior In the human environment. 



Pkychologicai and Psychopathologlcal Theories of Adaptation 

Psychology-oriented theoriesof adaptation divide into two main schools of thought, one of 
which focuses on psychological health as the locus of effective adaptation, and the other of which 
(cognlttv* psychology) focuses on Intelligence. • The discussion of psychological theories of adapta- 
tion In this chapter focuses primarily on the contributions of the mental health-oriKited theones in 
determining what other factors (besides intelligence) are potent in adaptation. Cognitive-oriented 
notions (which cross disciplinary boundaries between physical anthropology, biology, and psychology) 
are examined In later discussion on the roles of Intelligence, problem solving, and learning in adaptive 
behavior (see Chapter IV). 

-In a rwiew of pertinent literature, Phtttlps (1368) toarid^mat^lw dlfferw^^ Basic assumptions 
about mental health and its function in adaptation have dominated psychiatric thought: 
The earliest, and in psychiatric practice still dominant, assumption sees 
psychiatric normality as the simple absence of mental disorcter. ... The 
position Intermediary in time sees psychiatric health as the presence of 
positive and constructive resources within the Individual's psychological 
makeup ("ego resources") as a major determinant ... The most recent 
* formulation proposes that what determines whether psychiatric health or 
disorder will predominate is the interaction of the person's psychological 
structure and factors in the human environment, (p. 1 1 ) 

PhlH'ips noted that there is a tendency to minimize the role of environment in adaptation as 
viewed by the clinical sciences. For Instance, most psychiatric theory Is derived to some degree from 
th5! woric of Sigmund Freud, whose main contribution to understanding human beings was his concept 
of the unconscious. The concept attempted to explain *e rationality behind the appyently irrational 
acts of the mentally III. Freud believed that the causes of adult deviant behavior could be traced back 
to childhood traumas or to arrested social development, such as Oedipal conflicts, oral or anal fixa- 
tions, a rejecting or seductive mother, and so forth. 

• In ttMcocnitiw theories inteMfoence i» the one, sM-lmportant factor: tti9 "means of survival" {Rand 1964). It is 
[jXlSSi^t tS^tSh . «^ probtem^lvinB abHities. etc^re import«it .n how Individuals 

wlSWitl^ iirSbfems, Intelligence Is not as Important-^and can be an impediment-ln emotional coping. 
Many very bright people have trouble dealing with anxiety, for example. 
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The next Important emphasis In psychology and the clinical sciences was on the "healthy 
personality ... [as] an idealized end-state of personal evolution rather than personality-in-development" 
(Ibid., p. 14). One of the major theories In this genre Is Maslow's needs hierarchy^ which is "a positive 
{i.e., positivistj theory of motivation" dealing with "the highest capacities of tH* healthy and strong 
man [sic] as well as with the defensive maneuvers of the crippled spirits" (Maslow, 1954/1973, p. 17). 
Maslow postulated a ranking of human needs for idfeal psychological health: 

Self-Actualization HIGHER ORDER NEEDS 

Esteem Needs 

Belonglngness and Love Needs 
Safety (and Security) Needs 

Physiological (Basic Survival) Needs LOWER ORDER NEEDS 

In the theory, once a lower-order need is satisfied, other (and higher) needs immediately emerge and 
begin to dominate the organism. The ideal, perfectly adapted human being Is one who realizes all of 
his or her lower-order needs and achieves "self-actua!lzation"-becomes everything that he or she is 
capable of becoming as a human being. 

Maslow recognized that there are exceptions to his theory. Very few human beings ever achieve 
self-actualization; Maslow himself identified only two historical personages- Lincoln (In his last years) 
and Thomas Jefferson, of whom he was "fairly sure." Another problem is that not everyonfe has 
the same priority of needs as Maslow suggested, and people can have deprivations on several needs 
levels at the same time. Carilsle (1973) pointed out that ". . . individuals will not respond to oppor- 
tunities for need satisfaction, in the same way. . . . Needs are also affected by aspiration levels, values, 
personal expectations, and many other factors" (p. 147). 

A useful outcome of Maslow's theory, though, together with the work of other psychologists 
on the concept of the healthy personality (Jahoda, 1958; Shoben, 1957), was a set of overall dimen- 
sions of a healthy personality. According to Phillips, the dimensions, which may correspond to the 
''dimerisiohs of p'sychologlcaTdevelopment along whrehlhe^daptivepotemfat of sitindivtdtiafsmay 
be Judged," are: 

(1 ) a degree of intellectual and emotional development suff kilent to imply a 
potential for environmental mastery; (2) a level of social development that 
permits a balance between Independence and social participation; and (3) the 
achievement of a level of moral development that alfows for reciprocity in 
one's dealing with others. (1968, p. 18) 

The importance of Individual intrapsychic dynamics-needs, values, motivations, expectations, 
etc.-ls unquestionably potent in adaptation. It is vital to have an understanding of human psycho- 
logical needs (the demands of the "internal environment," so to speak) as well as physical needs 
(demands of the "external environment"). Only intermittent attention to the external environment, 
though, has been given in most clinical/psychological theorizing. Phillips noted that '*the temi 'the 
average expectable environment,' coined by Hartmann (1958), captures the pervasive Indifference to 
the role that everyday situational factors may play in initiating or alleviating personality disorgani- 
zation or aberrant behavior" (1968, p. 17). 

Both Lewin (1936) and Murray (1938) gave ojnsideration to the importance of environment 
in adaptation, stressing the need to view human behavior as an outcome of the relationship between 
the person and the environment. It has not been until recently, however, that psychologlsts-and 
social psychologists in particular-have begun to pick up on these leads. Uzarus et al. (1974) recog- 
nized this need: 
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The study of determinants of coping should be designed to include 
simultaneously situational variables and those relevant to personality with 
which situational variables communicate. . . . Although we can study 
potent situational determinants of coping separately from personality 
determinants, especially those that tend to have similar effects on most 
persons, a^d although we can study potent pei^nallty variables separately 
also, in the long run we will have to consider the interplay of both. (p. 304) 

Fromm (1947) made an early attempt to do this by tracing the interrelationships of economic 
structures to the appearance of specific human types: receiving, exploiting, hoarding, and marketmg 
forms of character (see Phillips, 1968, p. 19). French and Kahn (1962) did not concern ti>emselves 
with any specific external context or structure, instead dealing with their ideas of objective and 
sublectiv© person^vircwiment fits. Their premise is that adaptation occur when there is an excess 
of demands or a deprivation of needs or values (where needs are obiectlve and Innate to all humans, 
and values are fubiective and acquired by Individuals). Such a deprivation: 

... induces motivational forces on the parson in the direction of satisfying 
* the motive. The strength of these forces will depend on the magnitude of the 
deprivation (how poor the person-environment fit), the Importance of the 
dimension on wfhich the deprivation occurs, and the person's expectations 
for the future. ... Finally, the strength of the forces will depend on the 
rsiatim deprivation; the person will evaluate the magnitude. Importance, 
Immediacy, and duration of his [sicl deprivations against those suffered by 
his reference group. (French et al., 1974, p. 330) 
In effect French et al. conceive of the person-environment fit In terms of discrepancies between 
environmental demands and personal supplies or between personal needs and environmental 
resources, and they conceptualize the demand and the corresponding supply on commensurate 
dimensions. 

Even witb ths-work of French and his collaborators, the need for further work on the environ- 
mental side of the person-environment fr.stem Is "particulariy acute, because this is as yet a relatively 
underdeveloped area" (Moos. 1974, p. 381). Mechanic (1974) concluded that the picture of adapti- 
tion that emerges from the clinical and psychological literature Is one "that depicts . coping as 
largely intrapsychic" (p. 39). The sociologist Mills denied psychoanalysis' contention that: 
. . man's [sic] chief enemy and danger In his own unruly nature and the dark 
forces pent up within him. [Ralherl man's chief danger today lies in the unruly 
forces of contemporary society Itself, with Its alienating methods of pipUuction, 
its enveloping techniques of political domination, Its international anarchy-ln a 
word, its pervasive transformations of the "nature" of man and the conditions 
and aims of his life. (1959, cited In Phillips, 1968) 
It has largely been the work of sociology and anthropology to examine and describe the factors and 
relationships of environment in human adaptation. 



Sbctofogical and AnthropologictM Views of Adaptation 

While the biological sciences are concerned with numan adaptation in the physical realm, and 
clinical/psychological sciences concentrate on Intrapsychks adaptation, the behavioral scienc^ of 
sociology and anthropology focus dn describing and understanding the potent factors In the human- 
invented soclocultural environment; "The feature unique to the environment of humans is active 
participation with other people" (PMllips, 1 968, p. 8). In that context, human adaptation becomes 
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what people do in response to how the culture or society in wnich they live affects their survival 
and growth needs. "Knowledge of the social context within which the individual operates is vital 
to our understanding of him [sicl and his behavior ... and it Is essential to consider the nature of 
the human environment and the common crises that interaction with that environment brings 
about . . ." (Ibid., p. 7). 

A basic assumption in sociology, noted by Peters (1958), is that humans are "rule-following 
animals" whose activities tend to conform to the expectations of those with whom the person 
interacts. The expectations differ according to age. sex, status, and other factors, and may also differ 
over time as the society or culture itself changes. 

Two levels of sociological theory, role theory (concerned with small social systems) and social 
structure theory (concerned with the large social system), are based on the assumptions above. Role 
theory proposes that people follow various "regularized sets of behaviors that conform to particular 
expectations of complementary others . . . [andl an individual lives his [sicl life in a sequence of 
such role relationships, for example, that of child and mother, student and teacher, worker and boss, 
husband and wife, or father and child" (Phillips, 1968, p. 18). A key concept in role theory is that of 
"significant others": the other person(s) or group(s) involved in the role-interaction whose actions 
and expectations influence the actions and expectations of the individual. Effective adaptation, then, 
consists of fulfilling the behavioral requirements expected of the role by significant others. Presumably, 
a person's behavior could be predicted, via role theory, simply by knowing what role the person is 
playing. 

A limitation on the usefulness of role theory in understanding adaptation is that people "relate 
to groups in a great variety of ways, and they may relate to the same group in different ways" 
(Mechanic, 1974, p. 34). A strong point of the theory Is that it helps to account for differences in 
what is considered "appropriate" adaptive behavior across different groups. For example, what may 
be considered an acceptable adaptive behavior in a slum district (e.g., living on welfare) might not 
be considered acceptable in an upper-middle-class community. 

Social structure theory is more of a "top-down" theory in that it posits behavioral expectations 
for all members (and the various subgroups) of a society. According to Phillips, 

There is a general consensus, subject to much local, idiosyncratic, and temporal 
coloring, as to what constitutes an acceptable, or at least tolerable, range of 
behaviors. In every society, criteria exist for judging whettier a person's actions 
and general style of life are approprlcite for his [sic] position In that society. 
Overtly, expectations for a perwr.'s behavior are designated by his age and sex, 
and covertly by his social class efflliatlon. The social rules may be either Implicit 
or explicit, ambiguous or clearly articulated, and laid down by law or simply 
by custom. (1963, p. 59) 

Presumably, limitations on behavior are determined by the structure of the society, which is mani- 
fested primarily In the Institutionalization ov the processes by which it perpetuates itself and by 
which it meets its members' needs (e.g., education and socialization, distribution of goods and 
servtees, enforcement of laws, etc.). A key concept In structure theory is that of institutions, and 
in this view, it is Institutions that provide for-and delineate-the adaptive needs and methods for 
all members of the society. 

Anthropological theory adds a cross-cultural perspective to the human environment, making 
clear "how interdependent human beings are even In the most simple of societies and how dependent 
they are on group solutions in dealing with environmental problems" (Mechanic, 1974, p. 34). 
Goldschmidt (1974) points out that: 
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... in human societies there are recurrent problems requiring institutionahze-J 
solutions. These problems are the result of a combinatiow of two generic 
circumstances: (1) the vicissitudes of the environment within which the society 
must maintain life; and (2) the preprogrammed, self-seeking ci jiuacteristics of 
the human animal that must be curbed or channelized, (p. 19) 
What channels, rites, rituals, customs, or systems provide the institutionalize i solutions to the 
above problems var/ from one culture to the next, and the variation "is depe^^ent, m large 
measure, on the character of . . . technology and the size and circumstances of <ie population that 
it supports" (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 410). Despite the variations, time is a tht me of human 
consistency in the face of cultural diversity" (Goldschmidt, 1974). All human b« ings In all cultures 
"seem to require a dependabta basis for self-esteem and a sense of belonging in a valued group 
(Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 411). 

Regardless of a person's position in a society or the culture within wtiich he or she lives, 
"significant others" (whether role-partners, groups, families, clans, or institutions) define the 
acceptable limits of most areas of one's life, be it "territoriality, mobility, the pattern of fertility, 
food acquisition and use, mating, and social responsibility ... [as well as] a large and varied set of 
demands that impinges on almost every aspect of life from survival to the most trivial of inter- 
relationships" (Mechanic, ibid.). If tradition or institutional solutions to human needs lag behind 
technological or social change, a primary resource for adaptation becomes Inadequate. This only 
adds to the basic problem of group-focused theories in understanding human adaptation: 
. . . sociological theorizing can deal only with differences in group rates of 
adaptive and nonadaptive behavior. Individual susceptibility to disorder is 
ignored, and deviance is taken to be the consequences of unususi societal 
pressures. The sociological framework cannot contribute to our understanding 
of why, under given environmental conditions, some persons (and usually 
only a small proportion) respond in a deviant manner while othei s continue 
to behave appropriately. (Phillips. 1968, pp. 204-205) 

Even with their confined theoretical perspectives, however, sociology and anthropology shed light 
on the potent roles that society, culture, and "significant others" have on individuals adaptation 
in their environments. 

Summary of (general Human Adaptation Theories 

The majority of the theories attempting to explain human adaptive behaviors are based on the 
theme of person-environment interaction. The emphases on person or environment and their factors 
and inten-elationships, however, vary acroiss areas of inquiry. 

In the biological sciences, "person" factors are given attention only insofar as a person, or 
"organism " is a unit of the population or species. Also, the characteristics of an individual organism 
are a factor In adaptation only as they can be genetically passed on to progeny. "Environment" 
factors are those that comprise a species' or population's ecological niche (e.g., available food supply, 
materials and conditions necessary to propagation and/or parenting, natural enemies, climate, etc.), 
and natural selection is the manner by which the population copes with changes in the environment. 
Adaptation is primarily a function of the species or population. 

In the clinical/psychological sciences, "person" factors focus primarily on tho individual's 
emotions and intelligence. Theoretical emphasis is on the "internal environment" of the individual 
and his or her mental health. A healthy personality is one that achieves relative inner stability, 
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develops high levels of problem-solving abilities (I.e., Intelligence), and seeks to fulfil! a hierarchy of 
"higher" human needs. "Environment" factors, physical or social, are usually not specified (although 
Argyrls and some other organizational psychologists have done some work in this area), and are 
generally given consideration only insofar as they impinge significantly on the emotional state or 
Intellectual development of the person. Adaptation is primarily a function of the Individual personality. 

In sociology and anthropology, "person" factors are given little attention, and individuals are 
viewed primarily as reactive creatures whose behaviors depend upon the Influences of social pressures. 
"Environment" consists of ecological factors as well as social factors, but the emphasis is pointedly 
on the social ones, the "human environment." Included are institutions, groups (both formal and 
Informal), symbols, and proscribed modes and standards of behavior (both explicit and Implied). 
Adaptation is primarily a function of soclocultural Institutions and/or conformity to the expectations 
of significant others. 

The differing emphases among the theories reviewed here reveals that no one of them adequac^ly 
considers all of the potent factors that are vital to understanding human adaptation. Each area of 
inquiry, however, provides useful concepts and perspectives by which to examine person-environment 
interrelationships. As Phillips (1968) noted, 

... a theoretical position that accepts both intrapsychic processes and 
environmental conditions as equally valid determinants of behavior seems most 
fruitful heurlstlcally . . . Such a psychosocial framework will contribute 
most to our understanding of . . . adaptation and Its failures, (p. 22) 

In the next section, theories relating to adaptation in the context of work will be reviewed. 



Adaptation and Theories of Work 

Work involves adaptation in two senses: (a) It provides a means of adaptation through which 
certain basic kinds of societal, group, and individual needs for survival and growth can be met; and 
(b) It makes; adaptive demands on the society, groups, and individuals, each of which depend »n some 
way on the others to meet their own needs. As a means of adaptation on the societal level, 
the economic and societal Importance of work has dominated thought about 
its meaning, and Justifiably so: A function of work for any society is to 
produce and distribute goods anfcL^wices, to transform "raw nature" into 
that which serves our needs and desires. (O'Toole, 1972, p. 3) 
From this perspective, work is generally conceived of as "jobs," and jobs as "roles occupied by 
individuals in the economic sector of society" (Sorensen & Kalleber^, 1973, p. 1). Society adapte^ 
meeting Its various needs to "transform raw nature," by requiring many of Its members to get and 
keep jobs. 

In the United States, most work, or jobs, exist in the unique environments we call organizations, 
and It is in organizational contexts that work-related adaptive demands mostly occur. According to 

Argyrls, . , , 

organizations come into being when goals to be achieved are too complex tor 
any one individual. The sequence of events necessary to achieve these goals 
have to be divided Into units manageable by individuals. (1973, p. 141) 
An organization, though, has "certain properties that distinguish it from informal groups, commu- 
nities, or simple aggregates of Individuals. ... The organization is seen as a social system made up 
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of mutually dependent parts" (Whyte, 1969, pp. 20-21). And, as in any social system, or subsoctety 
(as Argyris views It), a work organization has its own purpose, goals, needs, components, influences, 
etc., which concern-but can often be distinguished from-those of its members as individuals. 

Individuals are viewed In many ways In theories about work, and the personal and environ- 
mental factors ln»olved In adapting In the wr.'ld of work are given more or less weight according to 
the theories' Intended use. Most theories do agree, though, that Individuals are Influenced on many 
levels by the organizations for which they w ?rk, and .the organizations are simultaneously influenced 
by the workers who form them. Bakke 11953^ talks about a fusion process that occurs between an 
organization and its numbers: 

The operation of the organization on the indSvisiual and of the individual on the 

organization xtually merges or fuses the two Tlie process is endless and, 

while It tends toward equilibrium. It may be disturbed by any changes in the 
individual or the organization, (p. 20) 

Specialists have studied, described, and tried to predict the fusions-and failures to fuse-of 
workers and work environments from many perspectives, including psychology and sociology 
(variously compartmentalized as Industrial, occupational, or organizational), Industrial engineering, 
industrial administration, ecdl^fcs, physiology (as in occupational stress), and other, undifferen- 
tiated areas of thought. Most research has had. as its centrat concern (and proposed criteria of 
adaptive "success"), the productivity of the work organization. Recently, though, some studies have 
been undertaken with the less pragmatic concern of human hiippiness In mind. 

Four main points of view have evolved about which person factors and organization or job- 
related factors interrelate, and how. The earliest movement (which is still powerful today) Is tjie 
"Human Rewards" perspective, which Is founded uu the Ideas of Frederick Taylor, the father of 
scientific management. The "Human Relations" mo^/ement, which also still has propone.its, is an 
expansion of Taylor's ideas to Include (and emphasize) the importance of social interactions in the 
work setting. The Job Satisfaction (or "Work Itself") movement took hold In the 1960s, and 
focuses on the idea that job satisfaction (and, consequently, productivity) depends on making the 
work Itself rewarding to workers. The most recent movement, the "Quality of Work Life move- 
ment '< .'ues the overall happiness of people who work, as well as organizational and societal concerns 
abou: -"oductlvity. 

Alt uf the movements give implicit (but seldom explicit) attention to adaptation, In that all of 
them are concerned with how workers can be adapted to organizational Vieeds, or how conditions 
could be credited within th^organizational environment through which workers would be motivated 
to adapt themselves in ways that would serve the organization. (The Quality of Work Life movement 
goes beyond these organization-centered concerns to focus on workers' needs both within work and 
across other contexts of their lives as well.) Mcs? theories do seem to igree that whatever happens 
' (or does not happen) to effect adaptation between workers and the work environment, it involves 
certain broad areas of factors: the character Jrtics of individual worker of the/o£?s they perform, 
of the orsanizations in which most jobs exist, and of the economic Ae^hnological/societal environ- 
ment in which they all exist. 

The r^ainder of this section reviews the pertinent theories of ihe four movements above, in 
order to examine the basic concepts relating to adaptation, and to c' .rive the major factors involved 
and the relationships that are drawn between them. The sections t^ it follow then examine theories 
and research on occupational choice, career development, transfer able|kills, and components of 
adaptive competencies. Taken together, this Information will be used tPconstnjct a profile of the 
factors agents, and interrelationships involved in individual adap rive responses in the world of work. 
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Thfr"Hurnwi Rewards" Movement 

The firit systematic examination of the relationships between woric and workers was done by 
Frederick Taylor, whose Pr/nc/p/es of Scientific Matt ment (191U was based on "painstaking 
observation of behavior on the shop floor" (Whyte. 1969, p. 5). Taylor introduced a number of 
concepts about worker attitudes, planning and standardization of work methods, and the rol-? of 
pay as an incentiv e for performance. 

In Taylor's model, the pivotal human factor was attitude toward work: 

By "attitude," Taylor meant much more than just feelings; he meant the 
workers' philosophy concerning cooperation with management and their 
view of their own self-interest. He Implicitly assumed that a worker who 
accepted the scientific management philosophy and who received the highest - 
possible earnings with the least amount of fatigue would be satisfied and 
productive (Locke, 1976, p. 1298) 

Taylor believed that hedonism was the primary motivator of human beings, and that workers' 
attitude toward work was one of dislike. He attempted to deal with the incongruities between this 
attitude and the requirements of work organizations "by installing financial incentive programs 
Intended to make workers want to work hard toward organizational goals, and by placing such an 
elaborate set of supervisory controls on workers that they scarcely could behave olhenivise" 
(Hackman, 1977, p. iqi). 

Another basic assu^nption of Taylor-and of Gilbreth (19(^9/1970), another pioneer in the 
scientific approach to management-was that there is one best way of doing any job or job task. The 
best way, according to taylor, could be determined through obsen/ation and measurement: 
He examined the characteristics of metals and tools. . .> He observed that workers 
had dif ferftnt styles of performing the same tasks, with different levels of 
efficiency. He noted the nature and sequence of activities in each work cycle 
and timed each movement with a stopwatch. Thus he souqht to determine 
the best way to put the motions of the work cycle toe ther and to establish 
a standard time for the completion of the cycle. (Why i 1 96 p. 4) 
* The planning of a job was to be the responsibility of supervisors, , . . ' ^Tje-motion studies, and 

Individual workers' discretion In the doing of the job was to be minifm^ed. Taylor stressed the 
importance of assuring that "the tasks done by workers did not exceed their performance capabili- 
ties" (Hackman, 1977, p. 100). 

These Ideas, Intended to Increase the productivlty-and hence proflt-of work organizations, 
were widely adopted, and many of them are still at the core of current management philosophies. 
Such organizations streamline jobs (thus reducing fatigue), dictate exact task and cycle speclfivBtlons, 
and often pay the Individual worker by the piece produced (thus linking performance to reward). 
Presumably, workers "adapt" to the world of work by accepting this philosophy and cooperating 
with the mandates of the organization. Those who do not adapt do not keep jobs. The worker's 
attitude, the efficiency of the job cycle, and the organization's incentive plan are assumed to be the 
potent factors. 

These notions about worker attitudes and the rigidity of the work structure and role of 
management did not resolve "people-problems (such as high absenteeism and turnover, poor quality 
of work, and high worker dissatisfaction) that became Increasingly evident in work organizations" 
(Hackman, 1977, p. 101). Observation and measurement in the work place continued, and a broader 
view of what composed successful (I.e., adaptive) work-worker relationships emerged, the "Human 
Relations" movement. 
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Tlw "Human Relations" Movsmwt 

'The Hawthorne experiments (Mayo, 1933; Roethlisberger 8t Dickson, 1939) were conducted 
at the Hawthorne plants of the Western Electric Company in the late 1920s In order to Investigate 
the effects of rest pauses and Incentives on productivity. It was discov«jred that workers' productivity 
was being strongly affected by the relationships between workers and their supervisors, and by 
informal work groups that could exert social pressure in the work environment (i.e., by restricting 
production according to the group's notion of "a fair day's work"). Ttie mo?t significant outcome 
of the Hawthorne studies, at least for understanding occupational adaptation,* was Its broader 
conceptualization of the worker, going beyond the Idea of "economic man." According to Mayo 
0945), "man's [sic] desire to be continuously associated in work with his fellows Is a strong, if not 
the Wrongest, human characteristic" (p. 111). 

The Influences of "significant others" became the major focus of what became known as the 
"Human Relations" movement. The study of work groups and supervisory styles was the focus of 
sociologists such as Lewin (1936, 1947, 195t), Homans (1950), and Whyte (1955), and psychologists 
such as Fleishman (1953, 1975), Halpin and Winer (1957), and LIkert (1961). Their work stressed 
the group as the unit of investigation. In the belief that "the Individual plays a role primarily in terms 
of his Isicl position In the structure of the group or his i^c^tributlon to group processes" (Herzberg, • 
Mausner, & Snyderman, 1959, p. 9). Groups were conceived as having structure (lines of communi- 
cation and influence), cohsiiveness (attraction of members to the group), and direction (leadership). 

Work organizations, always concerned with productivity and profitability, noted that the 
studies linked increased work group satisfaction with increased productivity: . 

There Is considerable evidence that the satisfaction of subordinates is positively 

askwlated with the degree to whi^^ 

participate In making decisions. (Vroom, 1964, p. 115) 
With this and other related findings In mind, concerned managers concentrated on bettering relation- 
ships with unions, retraining supervisors, reorganizing jobs to create cohesive work teams, restructuring 
segments of the organization to allow degrees of group decision-making, fostering democratic leader- 
ship, and experimenting with participative supervision. 

r 

As regards adaptation in the work place, the Human Relations theories imply that the main 
locus of adaptation if the work group; that Is, the most important influences are the relati m hips 
and Interactions with significant others in the Immediate work environment: coworkers ana super- 
visors.** Presumably, a person adapts in his or her work situation through either a membership or 
leadership role. The Impact on Individuals of significant others-factors of which Involve group goals, 
values, size and type of group organization, style of leadership, attitudes, and relative power-and 
the policies of the work organization regarding supervision and group decislon n^aking would probably 
constitute the most potent factors in adaptation in work, according to Human Relations theories. 

Work In this area led to greater understanding of Interpersonal relations in th6 work place, 
participative decision-making in the immediate work environment, and more humane management 
policies. Unfortunately, the extreme stress on the importance of groups tended to Ignore the 



• An madvertent outcome of the Hawthorne experiments, white not directly pertinent here, vfas the so-called 
"Hawthprne effect/' by which it was noted that a poor experimental research design is apt to bias the data 
collected in a study. 

ynions or professional associations also constitute groups of significant others, where appropo. 
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Individual worker (as well as the organizational structure and the external environment). As Vroom 
(1964) points out, 

It would seem to be crucial to go beyond the Implicit assumption that all 
persons equally value interaction with their coworkers, or t>elng accepted by 
their coworkers, and to attempt to establish the nature of the Interactions 
between these environmental states and individual motives, (p. 126) 
Beginning in the late 1950s, research began to swing away from studying work groups and the roles 
of supervisidn/management, and began to focus on individual worker motives and needs, and the 
Importance of the work itself In achieving job satisfaction. 



Jhp. Job Satisfaction Movement 



in a sense, the Human Rewaids and the Human Relations movements had both been concerned 
with job satisfaction, for it was generally agreed, "worker attitudes and adjustments to the work place 
have a direct bearing on productivity, costs, quality of product, profitability, and competitiveness in 
world markets . . {Rosow, 1974, p. 7). Job satisfaction was viewed as a measure of a worker s 
attitude and thus a predictor of productivity. In the Human Rewards model, a worker is satisfied 
(and consequently productive) if his or her job is efficient and the pay is sufficient. In the Human 
Relations model, a worker is satisfied if (a) he or she is a part of a harmonious work-group, (b) that 
work-group has some say in decisions involving members' jobs, and (c) if the supervisors treat every- 
one humanely. In effect, job satisfaction-however defined-was this movement's criteria for success- 
ful" adaptation. 

in 1935' Hoppock published the first indepth study of job satisfaction, which was not aligned 
with any particular management philosophy. The stud^ revealed a "multiplicity of factors that 
could affect job satisfaction, including both factors that had been studied previously (fatigue, 
monotony, working conditions, supervision) and those which were only to be emphasized later 
(achievement)" (Locke, 1976, p. 1299). Hoppock's study also showed that differences In lob content 
were important: 

The number and nature of the functions which individual workers are called 
upon to perform vary tremendously from one work role to another. The duties 
of the doctor, the assembly line worker, the policeman, and the corporation 
president differ so extensively from one another that it is difficult to see bow 
the psychological consequences of these differences could have received so 
little attention. (Vroom, 1964, pp. 1126-1127) 

Hoppock's work was overshadowed by the Human Relations movement for a long time, but a 
monographpubllshed by Herzberg, Mausner, and Snyderman in 1959 Initiated an era of research on 
the motivational consequences of job content. The school of thought that emerged soirietimes 
termed the "Work Itself School," was'based on the idea of "the attainment of satisfaction through 
growth In skill, efficacy; and responsibility made possible by mentally challenging work (Locke, 
1976,1^ 1300). 

Numerous models have been postulated to identify the variables that relate to job satisfaction. 
The . research which has been conducted on the determinants of job 
satisfaction has^ealt primarily with two relationships: (1) the relationship 
between satisfaction and job characteristics, and (2) the relationship 
between satisfaction and characteristics of the person. As Lawler (1973) 
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states, "Not surprisingly, the research shows that satisfaction is a .function 
of both the person and the environment." (Mount & Muchinsky, 1978, 
pp. 84-85) 

Most models give what they consider to be significant job dimensions. Most also seem to Include 
the following general assumption: 

A job is not an entity but a complex interrelationship of tasks, roles, 
responsibilities, interactions, incentives, and rewards. Thus a thorough 
understanding of job attitudes requires that the job ba analyzed In terms 
of Its constituent elements. ( Locke, 1976, p. 1301 ) 
The models generally focus on attitudes, needs, values, expectations, or other affective elements as 
the significant person dimensions that Interact with the work environment dimensions (especially 
job content) to determine whether or not a person feels satisfied in his or her work situation. 

A number of pertinent job satisfaction models will be reviewed next. They vary according to 
whether their slant Is on person dimensions or work environment dimensions as the more fe evant 
elements In satisfaction. Within those perspectives, the models vary according to which partlwjiar 
person or work-related dimensions are believed to be most potent Finally, they tend to vary ajn- 
7derably in what constitutes "job satlsfactlon"-the{r criteria of "success in adaptation. Each of 
the models reviewed here has contributed somewhat to the thinking upon whtoh the model of 
occupational adaptation (see Chapter V) is based. 

Herzberg's motivation-hygiene theory. Herzberg and his associates (1959) pursued their 
studies of worker-work interactions by examining relationships between job attitudes ar^ the 
resulting responses in work. Essentially a psychological approach, the theory Is what Locke (1976) 
calls a "content th«orv"-aaattemptio "specify the particular needs tliat murt be satijfiedor tiie 
values that must be attained for an individual to be satisfied with his [sicj |ob (p. 1307). The 
central question asked by the Herzberg studies was, "What do people want from their jobs? 

Herzberg based his theory on the assumption that ' -nn motivation Is constituted of two 
factors: a humanistic factor (taking satisfaction from ex^jrl^nces of growth) and . . . amma 
(avoiding dissatisfaction from pain In the environment)" (Szura & Vennillion, 1975, p. 181). A study 
on which the theory is based found, that environmental factors in work that act as satisfiers are 
iZ/fferent than the factors that act as dissatisfiers: 

Factors In the Job context meet the needs of the Individual for avoiding 
unplecibant situations. ... the job factors [content! reward the needs of the 
individual to meet his [sic] aspirations. These effects on the Individual can 
be conceptualized as actuating approach rather than avoidance behavior. 
(Herzberg etal., 1959, p. 114) 

Herzberg called job factors "motivators," as opposed to extra-job (context) factors, which he 
labeled factors of "hygiene." The motivators are the content of the work itself, as well as how much 
the work provides feelings of achievement, recognition for a job well done, responsibility, and 
chances for growth and advancement. Herzberg also echoed a theme of the Human Relations move- 
ment the individual's measure of control over -the way in which the job is done, as an important 
motivator factor. According to the theory, these^ob content factors are sources of satisfaction, but 
their absence or Inadequacy Is not expected to produce actual flf/ssatlsfaction. 
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The hygiene factors, which are associated with the conditions or context surrounding the job. 
Include salary, job security, fringe benefits, interpersonal relationships, quality of supervision, 
company policies and administrative practices, and the comfort, and safety of working conditions. 
The hygiene factors are expected to produce a state of dissatisfaction if they do not meet acceptable 
levels. Regardless of how well hygiene needs are met, however, hygiene factors do not produce 
satisfaction. Rather, they produce a neutral set of attitudes. Further, the fewer the "opportunities 
for the 'motivators' to appear, the greater must be the hygiene offered in order to make the work 
tolerable" {Ibid, p. 115). 

The theory does not address the issue of the effects of individual differences on response to 
motivation-hygiene factors. Herzberg explained, "Since each individual may present at any one time 
a different scramble of his [sic] psychological need list, a systematic personnel practice hoping to; 
cater to the most prepotent needs of its entire working force is defeated by the nature of the proba- 
bilities" (Ibid.; p. 110). Herzberg and his colleagues subscribed to the idea that, after basic hygiene 
needs are met in a job, the human need for self-actualization {as proposed by Maslow) will drive 
workers to seek satisfaction through work itself: "The factors that lead to positive job attitudes do 
so because they satisfy the individual's need for self -actualization in his [sic] work" {Ibid., p. 114). 

The motivation-hygiene theory is primarily intended fpr usfc by management in its search for 
ways to affect productivity. Both motivator and hygiene factors can presumably be manipulated by 
a work organization to Influence workers' attitudes. Only the content {motivator) factors, however, 
relate to productivity: "All we can expect from satisfying the needs for hygiene is the prevention of 
dissatisfaction and poor job performance" {Ibid., p. 115). Job attitudes are also supposed by Herzberg 
to affect turnover (the likelihood of persons to stay in their jobs), mental health. Interpersonal relation 
ships, and attitudes toward oneself as well as one's colleagues, profession, or company; all of these 
could, presumably, be affected by organizational manipulation of job content and hygiene factors. 

" Subsequent studies have pointed out a hurhbef ot^hbrtcomlngs to Herzberg's theory. Szura and 
Vermillion (1975) criticized the theory's neglect of personal factors, saying that 

. . . there Is a relationship between at least some personality variables [personal 
value on self-actualization, internal locus of control, defensiveness, and need 
for approval] and the attribution of either a satisfying or a dissatisfying work 
experience to both Intrinsic and extrinsic job factors, (p. 186) 

Carlisle (1973) took exception to the theory's list of significant work factors: 

Motivation is not simply a relationship between an individual and the tasks 
, he [sic] performs Motivation is affected by that relationship, but It Is 

also affected by organizational, purpose, technology, structure, and such 

external factors as culture, genera! level of technology, government, and 

economic conditions, (p. 154) 
Finally, some other studies (Dunnette, Campbell, & Hakel, 1967; Graen, 1968; King, 1970) 
inves^gated motivational effects of various work factors, and found that some aspects of the 
work place can serve at times as motivators and at other times as hygiene factors. These findings 
put Herzberg's two-factor approach in question. 

Despite its shortcomings, Herzberg's theo^ was the first important Indication that the 
content and conditions of work itself are of enormous significance in "the ultimate motivation and 
satisfaction of employees" tHackman 8t Suttle, 1977, p. 108). These same job content and job 
context factors probably affect worker-work interactions involved in occupational adaptation. 
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Argyris' personality and organization theory. Argyris' personality and organization (P/O) 
tiiaory introduced a new slant to studying v-rker-work Interrelationships by focusing on the 
dimensions of person factors in the work place as those most significant In satisfaction and produc- 
tivity. One of the central themes of the theory is "to study Individual differences and to suggest new 
mrk worldiVhere individual differences might flourish" (Argyris, 1973. p. 142). 

An explicit personality model, or "model of man," is at the core of this and other organiza- 

tlpnal psychology theories. Argyris' personality model proposes that there are 

... continua along which individuals can be ordered, through empirical 

research, in teons of the kinds of needs and where they are located on each 
continuum. The variance of need expression can be studietfamorfg 

4ndividu9ls as welt as within individuals depending on the.situation in 
which they exist, the particular stage of their personal development, or 
the history of need fulfillment^ Obid., p. 142) 

The other important aspect of Argyris' persoRality model consist of individuals' abilltiw, which 
are categorized "in terms of motoric (doing), cognitive (knowing), and conatlve (feeling) (Ibid., 
1964, p. 229). Abilities, like needs, are arranged on a continuum from minimum to maximum 
competence, which 'Varies from Individual to individual and within the same individual at different 
timesof his [sicl de'/elopment" ( Ibid.). 

Argyris' analog of job satisfaction was "psychclogical aiccess," which he viewed as the focus 
for individual needs in work. Psychological success presents a "mechanism for increasing self- 
esteem " which is seen as a vital psychological need in humans- Another need, a sense of personal 
competence, is theoretically also enhanced as psychological success Increases. Together with the 
thini psychological need, confirmation by others of one's personal competence, these create a 
"proper state of mind"-i.e., psychological success-that allows a person to apply a high levelof 
"psychological energy" to his or her work. In later work, Argyris (1965) added a fourth psycho- 
logical need, a sense of interpersonal competence (e.g., openness, risk taking, owning up to, 
Indivkluality, and trust), to the needs fulfilled by psychologteal success. 

The dimensions of the work environment (the other half of the P/O model) interact with 
individual needs and abilities to affect psychological success (and, ultimately, productivity): 
"Organizations have a life of their own. In the sense that they have goals that rhay be orthogonal 
or antagonistic with Individual needs" (Argyris, 1973, p. 142). The relevant organizational factors 
arc conceived of as "pattemlhgs" of the formal and Informal organization, including: (a) group 
attractiveness, goals, proceise^ md nonns; (b) organizational activities and policies related to 
power, rewards, penalties, communication, and work flows; (c) Informal activities such as gold- 
bricking, apathy, indifference, interdepartn\ental conflict, conformity, and mistrust; arrd (d) 
organizational structure, size, purpose, and values. 

"Congruence" between person and organization occurs when the needs and abilities of the 
individuals correspond with the needs of an organization and Its capacity to provide meaningful 
challenges and opportunities t..f Individual workers to achieve psychological success. There are 
three overall categories of factors that influence the likelihood of achieving congmence, as Argyris 
viewed It- they include (a) the values individuals place on themselves and their abilities; (b) the 
opportunities presented by the work organization, throu^ which the Individual is able to define 
his or her own Immediate goals; and (c) the Influences of society and culture on the individual and 
on the work environment (Ibid., 1964, pp. 33-34). At the job levei-the locus of most workar-work 
Interaction-the significant factors include an appropriate degree of self-responsibility and self-control 
in the job, commitment to it, opportunity for productiveness and work, and utilization of the 
worker's more important abilities (Ibid., p. 27). 
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Acgyrls devoted a chapter of Integrating the tntimdual and the Organization ( 1 964) to P/0 ^ 
adaptive strategies, which will be reviewed in a <atef section. The factors involved in his "mix model ' 
of personalitv/organlzation congruence are also those potent in occupational adaptation. Argyris' 
concept of congmence is similar to the adaptability concept of equilibrium between person and 
environment, and It Is when a serious state of Incongruence exists that adaptation must take place. 

Argyris' work was an Important break from the Human Relations movement, in tfiat It focused 
on "the need of the person to maintain self -esteem and the right to grow in the faceofthe demands 
of the organization for 'teamwork' " ^Herzberg et a1., 1959. p. 10). In addition, Ar^ris Introduced 
the use of models of man, and was influential In steering research on work toward the study of 
Individual psychological needs as vital factors in worker-work interrelationships. 

<• ' ' 

' Vroom's expectancy theory. Expectancy theory, a social psychology perspective on worker-work 
interrelationships, was proposed by Vroom (1964) and elaborated by others (Atkinson, 1964; Hackman 
& Lawler, 1971 ; Porter 8t Lawler, 1968). 9ased on objective observation and critical analysis and 
review of'laboratory experiments, correlational field studies, and field experiments, expectancy 
theory is an attempt to underetand (rather than to aid In controlling) the motivated behaviors of 
individuals in work. The theory, also called a "path goal approach to motivation," states that 
... the effort a person expends to perform some task is a joint function of both 
the value the individual attaches to obtainable rewards and the expectation (or 
perceived probability) that a certain amount of energy expenditure will result 
in an obtained reward. (Porter, 1973, pp. 125-126) 

Vroom focused on motivation in the belief that "motivational concepts play a major role in 
most serious efforts to analyze and explain behavior" (1964, p. 4). He defined motivation m a 
specific sense: "We will use the term motivation to refer to a process governing choices made by 
persons or lower organisms among alternative forms of voluntary activity" (Ibid., p. 6). 

In the expectancy theory's model, expectancy Is conceived to be "a momentary belief con- 
cerning the likelihood that a particular act will be followed by a particular outcome (Ibid., p. 17). 
Valence, which Is called attitude or Incentive in other theories, refers to 

. . . affective orientations toward particular outcome*. In our system, an 
outcdme Is positively valent when the person prefers attaining It to not 
attaining It. ... An outcome has a valence of zero when the person Is 
indifferent. ... and It is negatively valent when he [sic] prefers not 
attaining It to attaining it (Ibid., p. 15) 
Valences (V) and expectancies (E) combine to determine behavioral choices, and the strength of the 
motivational force (MF) to choose one behavior over any other Is expressed mathematically as a 
monotonically increasing function of the algebraic sum of the products" (Ibid,, p. 18); or, tn 
symbols: MF*ExV. 

Vroom examined w^at he considered to be the three central "phenomena" of worker-work 
interrelationships-occupational choice, job satisfaction, and job performance. He believed that 
these should be regarded as: 

. joint functions of Individual differences in motives and cognized or 
kctual properties of work roles. We should not expect to be able to account 
for these phenomena solely In terms of Individual differences In desires and 
aversloiis or solely In terms of beliefs about or actual properties of work roles. 
Both sets of variables are Involved, and there are Important interactions 
betAfeen them. (Ibid., p. 286) 
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Vroom did no: attempt to construct a modet of man, or even a list of needs, as he felt it would 
be too difficult to formulate "a meaningful list of motives which are common to all persons." He 
did think that "it is possible that there are characteristics of individuals which similarly condition 
their reactions to obiectlvely different aspects of thfe work situation" (Ibid., p. 103). At least as 
regards job satisfaction, however, a worker's perceptions of the work situation seem to be most 
potent: 

... the job satisfaction of a worker would be a function of : (1 ) his Isic] 
beliefs concerning the decree to which he possesses various characteristics; 
(2) his beliefs concerning the degree to which these characteristics should 
result in the attainment of rewarding outcomes from his Job, I.e., their 
value as inputs; (3) his beliefs concerning the degr:« to which ite receives 
these rewarding outcomes from his job; (4) his beliefs concerning the degree 
to whteh others possess these characteristics; ^5) his beliefs concerning the 
degree to which others receive rewarding outcomes from their jobs; and 
(6) the extent to which he compares himself to others [e.g., the equity 
issue!. (Ibid., pp. 17M72) 

Different perceptions across different Individuals will allow some people to be more eaisily satisfied . 

than others in identical work situations (which may confound job satisfaction studies based ort 

self-reports only). 

In his extensive review of prior research efforts, Vroom did examine and discuss many of the 
same job-related needs that were considered by other theorists. Extrinsic needs that Vroom listed as 
significant included wages, supervision, interpersonal relations, job content, and promotional oppo^ 
tuRitles. Intrinsic needs (in essence, intrapsychic needs) included achievement, self-expression, 
affiliation, autonomy, self-esteem, security, and social status. _ 

Vroom also gave a good bit of, attention to a person factor he called ability. "A person's ability 
to perfonn a task refers to the degree to which he [sicj possesses all of the psychological attributes 
neissary for a high level of perfonnance excluding those of a motivational nature" (Ibid., p. .198). 
Ability appears to be strongly related to job choice, job satisfaction, and effective perfonnance. 
Motivation does relate to ability In that "possession of an ability by a aerson, or to be more exact, 
believed possession of an ability, is tantamount to a motive to use that^blllty" (Ibid., p. 94). This 
is the concept of "motivated skills" discussed in other research. 

Vroom did not dwell on any one dimension of work factors. Instead, he examined literature on 
many factors of work, ^eluding supervision, accurate feedback, work groups, job characteristics 
(content), wages, promotional opportunities, and hours, looking for those that might act as motiva- 
tional determinants of job performance, and that might be Important in judgments of job satisfaction. 
He found a one-to-one relationship between performance and rewards, in that "Individuals are satis- 
fled with their jobs to the extent to which their jobs provide them with what they desire, and they, 
perform effectively In them to the extent that effective performance leads to the attainment of what 
they desire" (Ibid., p. 264). 

In research on job content that was partly based on Vroom's expectancy theory, Hackman and 
Lawter (1971) clal.med that certain job characteristics can directly affect employee attitudes and 
behavior in work, and that such effects could be conceptualized in terms-of the expectancy theory: 
Specifically, Hackman and Lawler predicted that If specific core job character- 
istics are present, employees will experience a positive, self-generated affective 
response when they perform we/Z-and that this intem2[ kick will provide an 
' incentive for continued efforts toward good performance. The specific job 
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dimensions proposed as necessary to create conditions for such self- 
motivation to develop and be maintained are: (a) variety, (b) task identity 
(that is, doing a whole piece of woric), (c) autonomy, and (d) feedback. 
( Hackman, 1 977, pp. 1 09-1 1 0) • 
Further work by Hackman and Oldham (1977) added one final dimension, task significance, which 
"fosters work experiences for employees that, in turn, affect their work motivation and satisfaction 
(Hackman, 1977. p. 110). 

' In examining the evidence on job satisfaction, Vropm noted that the degree of relationship 
between job satisfaction and job performance was teni/ous: ". . . the lack of any market association 
between [the] two variables suggests the desirability of regarding them as both conceptually and 
empirically separable outcomes. of the person-work role relationship" (Vroom, 1964, p. 187). Other 
researchers came to similar conclusions (Katzell, 19^; Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975; Locke, 1976; 
Schwab & Cummings, 1970), although, on the whole, there may be weak, but positive, connections 
between them (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975). 

Vroom's expectancy theory rejected Herzberg et al.'s (1959) notion of motivation, in that 
expectancy theory does not distin^ish some factors as "satisfying," and hence motivating, and 
others as "dissatisfying," and hence merely hygienic. Rather, motivation is seen as depending on an 
individual's own expectations and his or her perceptions of how work-related dimensions (which . 
vary In significance from person to person and situation to situation) do or do not help meet the 
person's expectations. Also, as we have seen, Vroom rejected the notion of a model of man. Still, 
expectancy theory has gained much support: 

Studies have shown . . . that people's reports of their expectancies and valences 
can predict later behavior, although not all studies have found that valence 
measures are useful. . . . There seems to be widespread research support for the 
* utility of a general expectancy-theory approach to understanding^he behavior 
of people in organizations. (Porter, Lawler, & Hackman, 1975, p. 57) 
One of the shortcomings of expectancy theory is that it applies "exclusively to jobs that are done 
independently by individuals . . . land offers] no guidelines for interacting teams . .." (Hackman, 
1977, p. 111). 

Vroom does not give specific attention to issues of adaptation in work. There is brief discussion 
of the effects of change dn "expected levels of reward," in that, depending on the "stability" of their 
expectations, people seem to take varying amounts of time for their responses (i.e., performance) to 
normalize cfter the change in rewards has occurred. The "level of adaptation," which is assumed to 
have been more or iess^bie at the previous level of reward, must normalize to a new level of adapta- 
tion. Such changes relate to expectancy theory as follows: 

If the adaptation to changed levels of reward is rapid, we can, for all practical 
purposes, disregard them in our predictions. On the other hand, if this 
adaptation takes a long period of time, we cannot ignore them for in so 
doing we would fail to account for a major source of variance. (Vrcom, 1964, 
p. 167) 

It is unfortunate that expectancy theory deals only with adaptation as it relates to changes in 
reward, but even with this shortcoming, Vroom's concepts of motivation; valence, and motivational 
force may be useful In helping to understand individual differences in adaptive strategies and 
- behaviors in work situations. 
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Lofquitt and DawiV thfory of work adiuKment A number of theories about worker-work 
interrelationihlps are based on the premise that "it is the degree to which the job fulfills or allows 
the fulfillment of the individual's needs that detemilnes his [sicl degree of job satisfaction" {Locke, 
. 1976 p. 1303). Mor» (1953), Porter (1962), Schaffer (1953), and Wofford (1971) all took this 
basic approach, but the ^'naed fulfillment" fdea received Its most cogent presentation In the work 
of Lofquist Oiwif* «nd their colleagues at the Universltv of Minnesota (Dawis, England, & Lofquist, 
.1964; Dawlf & Lofquist 191^5, 1976, 1978; Dawis, Lofquist & Weiss, 1968; Lofquist & Dawls, 
1969,1975,1978). 

« 

Lofquist and'Dawls, who intended their work to be "a contribution to the development of 
the psychology qf work," propped a model of work adjustment in which the primary emphasis was 
on individual differences in needs. They defined work adjustment as "the continuous and dynamic 
process by which the Individual seeks to achieve and maintain correspondence with his [sic J work 
environment" (Lofquist fit Dawls, 1969, p. 46). 

The major sets of variables used In the theory are abilities and needs to describe 
work personalities, ability requirements and reinforcer systems to describe 
work environments, and satlsfactoriness, satisfaction, and tenure to describe 
outcomes of the Interaction. Prediction of the work adjustment outcomei 
utilizes the concept of correspondence between work personalities and work 
environments. (Dawls & Lofquist, 1976, p. 55) 

The notion of correspondence is very similar to those of equilibrium and congruence in other 
work theories. Correspondence Is seen as "a harmonious relationship between individual and 
environment suitability of the Individual to the environment and of the environment to the 
individual . . . and a reciprocail and complementary relationship between the lodlvrdual and bis (sicj 
environment" (Lofquist & Dawls, 1969, p. 45). In effect correspondence is a^te in which bo* 
individual and environment are responsive to each other's needs. Dawis and Lofquist CI 978) later 
expanded the concept to Include the more longitudinal notion of corresponslveness, w^lch "attends 
to the dynamic relationship that occurs In the maintenance of correspondence once it Is initially 
achieved" (p. 76). ^ 

Satisfaction and satlsfactoriness are the internal and external Indicators of a state of corres- 
pondence, where satisfaction Is the worker's appraisal of the extent to which the work environment 
fulfills his Of her requirements, and satlsfactoriness is the employer's or organizatlorx's appraisal of 
how well the worker Is fulfilling the requirements of his or her job (Lofquist & Dawls, 1969, p. 47). 
Rounds, Sloan, Dawls, and Lofquist (1976) went another step and linked satisfaction with the degree 
of correspondence between Individual needs and the work environment's reinforcer system, while 
satlsfactoriness (i.e., adequacy of perfomiance) was linked with the degree Of corre^nctence 
between individual abilities and th.e work environment's ability requirements (often expressed as 
job descriptions). These notions ar# related to French et al.'s theory of person-environment fit (1974), 
in which "fit" has commensurate dimensions of needs-supplies, and demands-abilities. 

The work adjustment model uses parallel terms to describe both person dimensions and work 
environment dimensions, because 

. . .'concepts of corresponslveness and change over time lead to the necessity 
for conceptualizing both the work personality and work environment In terms 
of . . . dimensions that will permit description of the interaction between the 
work personality structure and the work environment structure. (Dawls & 
Lofquist, 1976, p. 55) 
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The b^ic person dimensions are described as abilities and needs. SIdlls, wfiich are defined as 
"recurring response sequences" that have been modified and refined with repetition, are subsumed 
Into the ability dimension, because abilities are considered tabe more basic and inclusive. Needs 
are conceptually defined as psychological reinforcement values that are not necessarily related to 
a state of deprivation; rather, they are an individual's preferences for particular conditions and 
outcomes of work. The notion of individual differencss is stressed: . . individual differences are 
not limited to preferences (for work or other activities) but are found for skills, abilities, physical 
characteristics, and, for that matter, for any measurable trait" (Lofquist & Dawis, 1969, p. 18). 

Needs and abilities interact in complex ways to produce individual preferences-also termed 
"expressed interests"-for various kinds of activities. Other ability-need relationships are expressed 
as personality characteristics. "The indtvldual's set of abilities, his [sic] set of needs, and the inter- 
actions of his abilities and needs constitute the structure of his personality" (Ibid., p. 32). Further, 
Individuals are seen as having a personality style, which Involves an individual's style of response 
(for instance, his or her speed of reaction) and his or her style of reacting (such as tolerance for 
delays In rewards). When these descriptions of personality are related to work behavior, they are 
called the work personality, whose structure and style must be considered In terms of the abilities 
and needs relevant to the particular work environment requirements and reinforcers. 

The work environment dimensions are described In the theory as work environment require- 
ments and relnforcer systems. Little attention is given to the requirements factors; presumably, the 
requirement factors are manifested in such things as job descriptions and company policies. A 
worker is in correspondence with the work environment requirements when he or she has the 
abilities to perform the job tasks in the job description, and performs them In the manner prescribed 
by the organization. While tbe work organization is generally in control of making such stipulations, 
. its latitude in making them is limited by government, organized labor, business competitors, and to 
3 degree. Its employees: "The employee may accept, change, or reject the employer's specif icatlons. 
In order to recruit and hold workers, the employer must attend to employee satisfaction" (Ibid., 
p. 33). 

The work environment dimension given most attention in work adjustment theory Is that of 
occupational reinforcers, which are "conditions in work that provide satisfaction of an Individual's . 
needs" (Dawis & Lofquist, 1975, p. 167). This dimension, too, is primarily In the control of the 
employer, who determines what conditions (and oppqrtunltles) are available to stimulate and main- 
tain what the organization deems appropriate work behaviors. 

In the view of Lofquist and Dawls (1978) ... the categorization of work 
reinforcers [fallsl into three classes, depending on whether they are involved 
in reinforcement provided by the external environment, other people, and 
the self. The first two factors. Safety and Comfort, refer to environmental 
(I.e., organization) reinforcers; the next two factors, Aggrandizement and 
Altruism, refer to social reinforcers; and the lest two factors, Achievement 
and Autonomy, refer to reinforcers that are provided by the self. (Shubsachs, 
Rounds, Dawls, & Lofquist, 1978, p. 56) 

The relnforcer classes are briefly described as follows: 

Safety - importance to the individual of tfie stability of work rules and 

practices, and a noncapricious management 
Comfort - importance of a steady job that Is Interesting, comfortable to have, 

and can be relied upon 
Aggrandizement — Importance of the opportunity for gaining self-advancement, power, 

and authority over others 
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AJtruism — 
Achievement - 

Autonomy - 



Importance of f rlendlv coworkers and social sen/lce 
importance of the opportunity for fulfillment, performance, and 
accomplishment 

Importance of self-governance on the job and freedpm to decide and 
set (Lofqulst & Dawis, 1978) 



Reinforcer Classes 
Safety: 



Cofnfort: 



Aggrandizement: 



A factor analysis of the Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ) (Weiss, Dawls. Loifqulst. 
& England, 1968). an instrument developed to measure job satisfaction with the six reinforcer 
classes, found that the following work environment factors are significantly related to the following 
reinforcer classes: 

Work Environment Factors* 

Opportunity for advancement 
Company policies and practices , ^ 

Compensation (wages) 
Security 

'Human relations supervision 
Technical supcfvislon 
Working conditions 

Activity 
independence 
Security 
Variety 

Working conditions 
Opportunity for advancement 
Authority 
Recognition 
Social status 

Altruism: Coworkers « 

Moral values 
Social service 

Achievement: Opportunity for ability utilization 

Opportunity for achievement 
Opportunity for advancement 

Autonomy: Authority 

Opportunity for creativity 
Responsibility 

These are not the only pertinent factors. Safety relnforcers, for instance, could also Include stability 
of management, size and reputation of the company, and position of the company In the market- 
place over the years (Lofqulst & Dawis, 1978u>. 15). The factors considered in the MIQ, listed 
above, were limited to those most significant and probably most apparent to workers answering a 
questionnaire attempting to measure job satisfaction. 

Another point about reinforcer classes is that the classes have a relationship to the relnforcers 
dimension similar to what Individual values have to Individual needs: Classes are the subcomponents 
of dimensions, md values are the subcomponents of (or "second-order") needs (Ibid., pp. 12-14). 



• Reinforcer Class and Factors matches are based on data in Table 1 of Lofquist and Dawis (19/8, p. 15). 
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This Is fmportant in light of criticism { Locke, 1976, p. 1303} of the work adjustment theory's 
original failure to distinguish the concept of needs from related concepts such as values. 

The work adjustment theory considered tenure-the propensity of the worker to stay in his 
or her job-as the outcome and ultimate criterion of successful work adjustment: "Tenure results 
from satisfactoriness and satisfaction (therefore from work-personality-work-environment corres- 
pondence)" (Rounds 9t 31., 1976, p. 2). Dawis and Lofquist (1976) also claimed that correspondence 
Itself increases as a function of tenure; that Is, the longer a person stays in a job, the more his or her 
needs and abilities and the work environment's reirtforcers and ability requirements will come to - > 
match each Ocner. Presumably, this makes tenure the all-important goal for worker-work inter- 
relationships-the worker's because tenure should mean greater job satisfaction, and the work 
organization's because tenure should mean greater worker satisfactoriness. 

There are a number of problems with this conceptualization. On a minor note, several studies 
of job satisfaction (Koch 8t Steers, 1978; Porter & Steers, 1973) have found that satisfaction is not 
necessarily related to tenure. Koch and Steers noted that ". . .^job satisfaction deals principally with 
cognitions and affective responses to the job and may be more transitory in nature than f jobl attach- . 
ment"* (1978, p. 120). Porter and Steers also stated that "It is necessary to look more closely at 
the varic js factors of the work situation as they potentidlly relate to the propensity to withdraw" 
(1973, p. 154), rather than draw conclusions based on a gross measure of satisfaction. Finally, as 
March and Simon (1958) pointed out, a person who Is dissatisfied with his or her job may still be 
inclined to stay in it if he or she does not have or is not aware of the availability of more preferable 
job opportunities, or does not believe that he or she is able to move toward them. 

Another problem with the theory of work adjustment arises in attempting to equate its 
criterion of success with occupational adaptation. While tenure may be a valid criterion of positive 
outcomes within a particular job or occupation, it does not apply to positive outcomes where 
mobility is the issue. For a concept of occupational adaptability to be useful in contemporary 
society, it must incorporate the phenomena of both voluntary and involuntary moves between jobs 
and across careers. It must also avoid, wherever possible, value-loaded judgments on the goodness 
or appropriateness of mobility, instead dealing with it simply as a reality. 

Despite this conceptual blind spot, the theory of work adjustment has added important ideas 
and Information to understanding many of the factors and interrelationships Involved In adaptation. 
Its stress on "the need for individualized matching of men [sicl and jobs" and its suggestion that 
"such activities asi placement and retraining shOuld be based on a careful analysis both of the 
individual's unique abilities and needs and of the a\fiillable work environments" (Lofquist & Dawis, 
1969, p. 77) point out the Importance of viewing both individuals and work organizations as 
unique, continually evolving entities whose attitudes, behaviors, and goals are perhaps more inti- 
n>ately interwoven than is readily discemable. 



DiscrofMncy thoories of job tatitfactton. A number of work theorists (Locke, 1969, 1976; 
Porter, 1961; Porter & Lawler, 1968; Wanous & Lawler, 1972) examined worker-work interrelation- 
fhlps involved in job satisfaction Jn terms of discrepancies-comparisons that workers can make 
regarding their jobs. The idea was derived in part frorh work-related psychological research (Caplan, 
1971; French & Kahn, 1962). The failure to achieve person-environment fit (I.e., adaptation) is 



• By KcMrh and Steers' definition, job attachment "refers to an attitudinal response to one's job that is characterized 
by congruence between one's real and 'deal jobs, an identification with one's chosen occupation, an'< a reluctance 
to seek alternate empioyment" (1978, p. 120). 
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"coiwelved as dt«r«»^inc{ef between demands and supplies" (French et al., 1974, p. 317), and this 
failure leads to dissatvtfactlon. In terms of worker-work "fit," discrepancies are also related to 
differences between t « "supply" and "demand" that a worker and the work environment create 
for each other: 

. . , actual discrepancies between |ob and man [sicl are a source of perceived 
discrepancies between what a person would like his job to be and what he 
perceives It tc be. The perceived discrepancies are in turn used promlnantly 
as a metsure of job satisfaction • (Sorensen & Kalleberg, 1973, p. 7) 

Locke (1969) proposed that "only unfulfilled desires can cause dissatisfaction, and that 
satisfaction is the result of a comparison between fulfillment and desires or ideals" (White, 1 977, 
p. 29). Emotional responses related to work.ref lect a dual iud^ent: (a) the discrepancy (or relation) 
betweeh what an indivlA^al wants (including how much h« or she wants) and what the individual 
pert»lves him- or hewelf as getting; ard (b) the importance of what is wanted (or the amount of 
what is wanted) to the individual. In effect, estimates of iob satisfaction "reflect both percept- (or 
cognition-) value discrepancy and value Importance" (Locke, 1976, p. 13(M). This theory takes ttie 
ajproach that the difference between the iob condition or reward that aipenon values (a IVould 
Like" Item) and how close his or her present iob comes to fulfilling the person's ideal for that 
condition or reward (an ^'Is Now" item) is a potent psychological factor In how that person perceives 
and reports his or her level of job satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

* The equity issue is another perceptual element in people's feelings about iob conditions or 
rewards. Ev'en if a person perceives a valued condition or reward as close to his or her "Ideal," vvhat 
th« person believet Is a "fair" level of that condition or reward depends p great deal on Tibw much 
of it other persons in similar iobs, with similar responsibilities, are getting. Therefore, iob satisfaalon 
is measured by the discrepancy between a "Should Be" item and an "Is Now" item, as proposed by 
Porter and Lawler( 1968). 

Both thff equity discrepancy and the ideal-value discrepancy ^proaches seem to be important 
in evaluating perceptions of iob satisfaction. As Wanous and LaWler (1972) point out, "It Is not 
difficult to imagine people who believe their iob is not 'right for them' because it is quite different 
from their desires but who also believe that tJie job provides fair or equitable outcomes for the 
inputs required" (p. 97). 

Wanous and Lawler took a more inclusive approach to iob satisfaction, proposing that satis- 
faction depends on the degree of discrepancy between the importance a worker attaches to a work 
condition or reward (an "Importance" item-which includes perceptions of both equity and ideal 
value) and the worker's peiception of how closely the current iob is meeting the work condition or 
reward (an "Is N«^g^" item). * ^ . 

In an extensive review of iob satisfaction literature, Locke (197(3) "combined the most 
defensible aspects" of the many theories, hypothesizing that: 

... iob satisfaction results from the appraisal of one's iol as attaining or 
allowing th» attainment of one's important iob values, providing these values 
are congment with or help to fulfill one's basic needs. T/iesa needs are of 
two separable but Interdependent types: bodily or physical needs-and psycho- 

logk^l needs, especially the need for growth. Growtlji is mada possible mainly 
by the nature of the work Itself, (p. 1319) - 



• Discrepancies of fit are indicators of dissatisfaction, but are not equivalent ti> it. 
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In appraising the factors that various satisfaction models focus on, Locl<e criticized Mriier 
categorizations of job dimensions, because most of them were based on factor analysis: ". . . this 
procedure leads to almost as many different factor structures as there are studies ... and this approach 
does not substitute for or even verify a conceptual analysis of job dimensions" (Ibid., p. 1301 ). Using 
an Event/Agent classification approach that linked-but did not confuse-the events or conditions of 
a job and the agents (human beings) involved in the iob, Locke suggested the following classes of 
work environment factors (Ibid., pp. 1319-1328): 

Events and Conditions 

1. Work - including opportunity to use one's valued skills and abilities; opportunity for 
new learning; creativity; variety; difficulty; amount of work; responsibility; non- 
arbitrary pressure for performance; control over work methods and work pace 
(autonomy); job enrichment (which involves increasing responsittlity and control); 
and complexity 

2. Pay - including equity considerations 

3. Promotion — including equity considerations 

4. Verbal Recognition 

5. Working Conditions - including comfort; safety; convenience of work location; 
aesthetics of surroundings, adequate tools and equipment; hours 

Agents * 
' 1. Self - including level of self-esteem 

2. Supervisors, Coworkers, and Subordinates - including functional job-related relation- 
ships and interpersonal relationships 

3. Company and Management - including organizational policies 

Locke also reviewed findings on how individual differences affect the interrelationships between 
job attitudes and job dimensions. These stem from variations in different workers' values, needs, and 
need levels for different aspects of work, producing variations in their peroelved and reported job 
satisfaction (s). • 

The discrepancy concept is an important consideration in understanding occupational adapta- 
bility because discrepancies relating to job satisfaction may function as stimuli to workers' adaptive 
behavlore. Further, individual differences in the perception of discrepancies may affect whether or 
not an individual worker initiates an adaptive response and, if so, at what "point" or under what 
cdmblnatlons of circumstances the adaptive responses may be initiated by a particular person. 



TT^e job satisfaction dilemma. A number of problems have been noted by reviewers and 
researchers of job satisfaction theories. Satisfaction has been defined by various theorists as a 
function of psychological predispositions or demographic characteristics of workers, as a function 
of situational variables in the work environment, or as complex interactions of both. The relation- 
ship of job satisfaction to worker productivity has been questioned. The relationship of job satis- 
faction with occupational adaptability is likewise unclear; for instance, if a person has adapted 
successfully In his or her work situation, does that mean that he or she is experiencing job satisfac- 
tion? Or vice versa? 

Job satisfaction theories rest on the belief that satisfaction can be measured objectively. How- 
ever, tiiere may be as many definitions of "job satisfaction "-and dissatisfaction-on any given day 
as there are workers to ask. For instance, Robert Shrank asks. 
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What do we mean when we say that [ptHJple are dissatisfied with their jobs] ? 
Some people are tickled silly with their jobs; some people hate thenr;; some 
people hate them some of the time . . . some people just hate them on 
Morulay; other people lov^hem on Friday. (Discussion, 1979. p. 12) 

Frederick Jacobs adds, 

. when 25 tq4fijjiilllon people say that if they coujfd Change their jobs 
they would^'^ecawse they don't like what they're doihg, weif^'have you 
picked them on a day when they just found out they'rerfot getting a 
nise, or they've been passed over for a promotion, oKtwey've had a fight 
with the boss, or someone hasti't shown up for work? (Ibid., p. 13) 

In an extensive review of job satisfaction measures, Wanous and Uwler (1972) examinednme 
operational deflnitkjns of job satisfaction. Including Vroom's valence model. Porter's early (1961 } 
discrepancy model, Ufquist and Dawis' needs fulfillment model. Porter and Lawler s equity/dis- 
crepancy model, and Locke's Ideal/discrepancy model. The reviewers' conclusion was that "all the 
operational definitions of -job satisfaction do not yifilg empirically comparable measures of satisfac- 
tion" (1972, p. 95). In other words, they are not really measuring the same thing. 

There seems to be a number of types of feelings that people may call job satisfaction, or that , 
influence how people respond to questions about satisfaction. For example, a person might report 
a general level of satisfaction with a job, and yet be strongly dissatisfied with certain aspects of it. 
Work that is described" as routine and simple may be counted in an Interview as a negative-satisfaction 
response, when "those 'negative' aspects of the job may, in fact, be the factors which attracted 
certain people to that environment in the first place" (Mount & Muchinsky. 1978. p. 99). Further. 
"It does not appear to be safe to assume that because.two different measures are reported as measur- 
ing satisfaction, that, in fact, they are hjghly correlated" (Wanous & Uwler, 1972 p. 103). Wanous 
• and Uwler did claim that "the data . . . sjggest that it is possible to measure satisfaction validly with 
different job facets" (p. 105), as opposed to measuring overall satisfaction. Nonetheless, it becomes 
■ apparent that there is little useful consensus on wh&t job satisfaction means or how it can best be 
measured. 

The outcomes related to job satisfaction, particularly as seen from the work organization's 
perspective have been found to be equally uncertain. The notion of a direct relationship between 
increased job satisfaction and worker productivity, which was an early impetu&i^rorganlzations to 
attend to the adaptive needs of workers, was somewhat discouraged by the^ndlnTf^-S. Department 
of Ubor, 1974) that no convincing evidence exists of a direct cause-effecT relatlonshlp^^tween job 
satisfaction and productivity. Productivity itself is inevitably linked to ojfrier factors that>i^«aernal 
to the control of workers. Including such conditions as the cost and availability of materials aM 
resources, level of available technology, work flow design, and so forth. 

Still, there are indications that "under certain conditions, improving . : . job satisfaction wi/l 
contribute to productivity . . . [but] there Is no automatic and invariant relationship between the 
two" (Katzell & Yankelovlch, 1975. p. 12). Furthermore, when the definition of productivity is 
expanded beyond mere quantity of output (i.e.. profitability) to less tangible features as quality of 
product customer satisfaction, lower rates of absenteeism and turnover, minimized disruption, 
troublemaklng, sabotage, and other components of labor cost, job satisfaction appears to have some 
ijieasurable positive effects. There appear to be a number of related beneficial effects on non-work 
aspects of workers' lives, as well: 
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Job satisfaction, itself or In combination with the conditions (both in the 
individual and in the job environment) which bring it about, hbs a variety of 
consequences for the individual. It can affect his [sic] attitude toward life, 
toward his family, and toward himself. It can affect his physical health and 
possibly how long he lives. It may be related (indirectly) to oipntal health 
and adiustment. . . . (Locke, 1976, p. 1334) 

The relationship between job satisfaction and occupational adaptability is norinhetess 
nebulous. The person dimensions and work environment dimensions that affect psnon-environment 
fit-which may, in turn, affect aspects of job sattsfaction-probably also affect the range of potential • 
adaptive responses that are useful in a given situation; that is, how a particular person may or may 
not respond to a given work situation in order to bring about a "better" (by the person's own 
standards) person-environment fit-or how a work organization might respond to encourage a "better" 
fit-<lepends on Interrelationships between the characteristics of the person Involved, and the oppor- 
tunities and restnctlons presentgjtby the work situation. Certain characteristics of an individual 
worker may make the person more likely to respond adaptively in some ways than in others, and 
the characteristics of the work situation rnay encourage or discourage certain responses, as well. 

Job satisfaction cannot be considered as the measure of effective adaptation. hoWever. The 
many confl icting definitions and measurement problems cited earlier make job satisfaction inade- 
quate or, more precisely, incomplete as a criterion. Occupational adaptability addresses issues of 
worker-work interrelationships beyond'the scope of job satisfaction. 

Adaptability may act as a means to achieving job satisfaction, but it does not guarantee it (as 
in the case of a person who is in a job that is personally meaningless, but who finds ways to adapt 
to it because of a lack of other options).* Adaptability addresses ether goals as well. The ability to 
adapt may be vital in work situations where job satisfaction is not at all what the worker expects of 
the particular job; for example: in a temporary job ^ftSre^ a person expects only to make money for 
college or for some other non-work-related desire or need; or, where the job is primarily a source of 
work experience or personal contacts, acting as a stepping stone in long-range career goals. 

Another shortcoming of job satisfaction as a measure of effective occupational adaptation is 
that it focuses mainly on "the job." "In industrialized society, jobs are usually conceived of as 
entities separate from the individuals who occupy them" (Sorensen & Kalleberg, 1973, p. 1). If jobs 
can thus "be created and eliminated independently of who occupies them or may occupy them . . . 
we may legitimately ask questions about the degree of 'fit' between jobs and Individuals" (Ibid., p. 7). 
Adaptation deals with the spectrum of worker-work Interactions: career and job choice and initial 
job/career entry; day-to-day well-being in the workplace; transfers, promotions, and other job 
changes; transitions from school to work or from home to work; career changes; changes In personal 
priorities affecting or affected by work; changes in the content or context of a job or career; 
balances of work and leisure and their transitions; changes In the level of technology or in the 
national or local economic situation; etc. It seems, therefore, that the issue is not merely "fit" to a 
job, but fit to a changing work fife as well as to life in general. This, In part, is the notion taken up 
by the Quality of Work Life movement It is also receiving increased attention in career choice and 
career development theories, as well as In studies looking at occupational survival skills. 



" And. in some situations, dissatisfaction itself might actually be adaptive, especially as it serves as an impetus to do 
something about a dissatisfying situation. 
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The "QiMllly of Work Life" Movement 

Beginning In the early 1970s, Interest In worker-work interrelationships fafegan to shift from a 
focus on job satisfaction to a broader focus on the overall quality of work life. The term "quall^ 
of working llfeV was Introduced by Louis Davis and his colleagues (Davis, 1977; Davis. Cherns, & 
Associates 1975), and refers to "the quality of thi' relationship between the worker and his [sicj 
working environment as a whole, and was intended to emphasize the human dimension so often . 
forgotten among the technical and economic factors in job design" (Davis, 1977, p. 53). The quality 
of work life, though, appears to mean different things to persons or groups with different stakes in 
what work has to offer: 

To some, quality of work life refers to industrial democracy, increased worker 
participation In corporate decision-making, or a culmination of the goals of 
the human relations movement of two decades ago. To others, e^ecially those 
In management, the term suggests any of a variety of efforts to Improve pro- 
ductivity through improvements In human rather than the capital or techno- 
logical Inputs of productions.. Unions and worl^er representatives often view 
changes in the quality of work life as leading to a more equitable sharing of 
the income and the resources of the work organization and to more humane 
and healthier working conditions. Alternatively, some unlon jeaders suspect 
that management's efforts to improve quality of work fife are little more than 
attempts to elicit higher productivity from worker^ without payment of higher 
wages. Finally, many view the quality of work life as closely related to, if not 
merely a broader and more up-to-date term for, such concepts as job satisfac- 
tion, humanizing work, or individualizing organizations. (Hackman & Suttle, 
1977, p. 3) 

' Regardless of the particular perspective, there seems to be a genera! agreement that the concept 
of quality of work life addresses both the psychological well-being of wqrj^ers, and societal and 
organizational concerns about the quality as well as productivity of wbrk. In this sense, the concept 
of quality of work life Is similar to, but fuller and more complex than, concepts of job satisfaction: 
The quality of working life is ... a combination of job satisfaction, job 
involvement, and motivation, and the experience of balance between work 
and other aspects of a person's life. A person may be said to experience high 
quality of working life when he Isicl : (i) has positive feelings toward his 
job; (ii) is motivated to stay on it and do it well; and (iii) feels that it fits 
with the other requirements thai life makes of him, i.e., as a family member, 
citizen, etc. (Katzell & Yanketovich, 1975. p. 414) 

Changes in workers' attitudes toward work are one of the ctre issues in the Quality of Work 
Life movement. Twenty years ago, many workers seemed to feel that work was a necessary.evil and 
little more than a means to an end. It was the prevalence of such attitudes that prompted Herzberg 
et al. (1959) to propose their motivator-hygiene theory. In which work environment factors such as 
adequate salary, job security, comfort and safety needs, and other extrinsic conditions provided by 
the work organization were seen as adequate to secure acceptable-though not motivated-performance 
from workers who expected little more as rewards. The attitudes of contemporary workers, however, 
frequently have different emphases: 

New ideas about success revolve around various forms of self-fulfillment. The 
emphasis ndw is on the self and Its unrealized "potential," a self that cries out 

for expression, satisfaction, actualization The new consciousness about 

the self does not destroy the older definition of success as money and occupa- 
tional status; But it diminishes the relative importance of "goods" to the 
individual. (Yankelovich, 1974. p. 25) 
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One of the problems related to poor quality of work life is that, too often, "the modern 
worker finds that not only is he {sicl unable to identify with and take pride in his product, he 
cannot even identify with his work. He is simply a payroll number, a cost, i kind of liability" 
(Bryan, 1973, p. 3). There is a demand, especially among younger workers, for meaningful work - 
". . . work in which they can become involved, committed, and interested . . . work that challenges 
them to the utmost of their capabilities . . . [and allowsl participation in decision-making" 
(Yankelovich, 1974, pp. 35-36). As Jan Margolis (1979) notes. 

People are not satisfied with symbols of conventional success. ... As a result, 
we have seen: a steady decrease in job satisfaction; a general decline in the 
value of work and an increase in the value of leisure as sources of meaning 
in life; and an increased desire to work In. environments that enhance one's - 
sense of self-esteem at the same time workers' perceptions of being treated , 
fairly by the company or with respect, continue to decline, {p. 23) 

Discrepancies between what contemporary workers claim to want from their work careers and 
what work organizations appear to be providing seem, in the quality-of-work-llfe perspective, to 
have far-reaching effects. Satisfaction, dissatisfaction, and apathy in the work place are not only 
related to an individual's adjustment on the job, but to his or her adjustment in life. Further, as 
workers' overall adjustments affect the energy and care they devote to their work, so does their 
work affect work organizations and society In general. 

On the matter of adjustment in work and adjustment in life, Charles Winick has pointed out 
that ". . . inasmuch as work has such a profound role in establishing a person's life space, emotional 
tone family situation, object relations, and where and how he [sic] will live, either the absence of 
work or participation in marginal work often makes it likely that he will develop a pervasive atonte 
lanomie] " (quoted in O'Toole, 1972, p. 6). Anomie, a sociological term, is synonymous with 
apathy-in effect, a feeling of disassociation, of resignation to a stiuation, with little energy or 
interest to invest in one's work or in Improving the situation. 

Apathy toward one's work Is a limbo: . . not satisfaction, but not such -unhappiness as to 
generate troublesome on-the-job behavior" (Strauss, 1974, p. 87). The problems associated with 
apathy, such as "blue^ollar blues." may not be obviously "troublesome," but they are not 
insignificant. 

JBIue-collar] blues are associated with the possessor's conditions of life 
at work. But adequate and equitable pay, reasonable security, safety, 
comfort, and convenience on the job do not insure the worker against the 
blues. The potent factors that impinge on the worker's values ... are those 
that concern his jsic] self-respect, a chance for personal achievement and 
growth In competence, and a chance to contribute something personal 
and unique to his work. (O'Toole, 1972, p. 25) 

A recent study of personal fulfillment (Kane, 1977) revealed that satisfaction with work and 
satisfaction with life in general are inevitably interdependent: 

A feeling of fulfillment depends on many things: your job, your family 
life, your outside Interests. Only when you receive the satisfaqtion you 
want in aff these areas are you likely to feel happy and fulfilled. ... 
Unhappiness In one sphere seemed to carry ever equally to other areas. 
Individuals who were only half-satisfied with their jobs, for example, or 
with their home life, were usually no more than half-satisfied with their 
lives in general, (p. 33) 
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The'implications are that Improving the quality of work life could have positive effects on workers 
feeling about their lives In general (and, of course, the opposite would also be true). Personal 
psvchologlcal success, seen by Argyris (1964) as a "mechanism for Increasing self-esteem," is one 
aspect of broad human needs that may be particularly responsive to fulfillment via increasing 
quality of work life. Presumably, improvements In the quality of work life would affect human ^ 
problems (such as alcoholism and other physic^ or mental health problems) that have been linked. 
In certain persons, to discrepancies in worker-work interrelationships. 

Possible relationships between the quality of work life and societal concerns such as "the 
sagging vitality and health of America's economy and way of life" (Margolls, 1979, p. 22) have 
been receiving Increased attention since the release of Work in America (OTode, 1972), the report 
of a special national task force appointed by the Secretary of H.E.W. to examine life in the work 
place. The national issue of rocketing inflation it partly the result of a gradual slow-down in the 
American economy, whfeh has been linked ip various discussion* (e.g., Eizlonl, 1979) to that buga- 
boo of quality of work life, the discrepancy between what workers want from their jobs (e.g., - 
meaningful work) and what their jobs have to offer. 

' Low productivity has been blamed variously on affirmative-action programs 
(whtah require, in some instances, the hiring of less well-trained workers than 
others), excessive government rejulation (which forces spending on worker 
safety and antipollution equipment), rising thefts from plants, the levellng-off 
of research and capital formation, and scores of other possible causes. There is, 

thougJi, a strong possibility that the changing work ethic is a factor If it 

Is true that more and more workers are stoned qn the job, would rather collect 
welfare than work, and, on the assembly line, are much more willing to allow it 
to break down-even to help It break down so that they can rest for a while- 
and If large numbers of people have begun to believe that hard work is unnecessary 
and even uncouth, the work ethic may Indeed be waning. And that may be causing 
the productivity slowdown. (Etzioni, 1979, pp. 14-15) 

While L . . rti blames the "waning work ethic" for productivity problems, his observation about 
assembly line workershlnts at a different source of the problem: the frequent failure of work 
designs to take worker needs and expectations Into account. This is a ma|or focus of the Quality of 
Work Life movement. In Petty's (1978) opinion, 

Conc^n with improving the conditions and characteristics of work does not 
implya desire to escape work responsibilities. Times have changed, but the 
great rriajority of Americans, be they young or older, affluent or poor, male 
or female-would prefer work to welfare, (p. 8) 
In fact, most managers and union officials "strongly reject the Idea that 'work Is a necessary evil' 

{and! believe that work should be a rewarding part of life, not a form of drudgery" (Katzell & 
Yankelovich, 1975, p. 16). Almost 9 out of 10 of the union aixJ company policy makers surveyed 
by Katzell and Yankelovich went on to claim that even If improving the quality of work life were to 
have no effect on increasing productivity, they would still support Improving the quality of work life. 

The Quality of Work Life movement has been criticized for being too idealistic as well as 
impractically expansive in its approach. Indeed, no theories or models attempting to explain the 
factors or predict the patterns involved In the issue have come to the attention of this author In her 
iitera^re search.* The general tone of the literature discussing the Issue places responsibility for 



* Althou^ Hackman and Oldham's Job Characteristics model (1977). Intended for use in planning and carrying out 
changes In the design ot/oA*, addresses the ofganizational aspect of the quality of working life, in part. 
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improving the quality of working life on managers, union leaders, and government action. The 
emphasis seems to be on making work organizations more responsive to individual needs and 
expectations by redesigning jobs and decision-making groups and by integrating new plant designs 
and new technologies with more participatory organizational structures. 

The concept of the quality of work life must at this point In Its development, be considered 
primarily a philosophy of work, or perhaps a goal for which new theories of work might aim.* The 
notion of the inseparability of an individual's work experiences from his or her life adaptation is 
enough by itself to give Impetus to further study, even In view of the complexity and eluslveness of 
the concept. Whether there is theory to guide it or not, however, Bass and Ryterband (1973) predict 
that ". . . Jhere will be increasing psychological and social pressures within organizations to minimize 
loss of humanity, creativity, and morale" (p. 138)-ln other words, .to attend lo the improvement 
of the quality of work life. And, as Levitan and Johnston point out, "The egalitarian ideal of enjoy- 
able work for ait may be unattainable, but a just society should aspire to no less" {1973, p. 41 ). 



Adaptation and Theories of 
Occupational Choice and Career Development 

The four work theory movements discussed in the preceding section-Human Rewards, Human 
. Resources, Job Satisfaction, and the Quality of Work Life-deal primarily with work»f-work inter- . 
relationships as they exist within work situations. Most of the theories deal only peripherally with 
thelnltial match-making between people and occupations, and deal hardly at all with issues of career 
development-preparing for and moving through a series of jobs or work roles in pursuit of a chosen 
•career or careers. ' 

On the assumption that "... a fit between the goals of a particular individual and the goals of 
a particular organization typically begins with the selection process" {Porter, Lawler, & Hackman, 
' 1975, p. 131), theories of occupational choice and career development examir e the factors and 
processes Iftvolved in decisions people make about moving into, between, or out of job? and occupa- 
tions. Obviously, the probability of an individual's achieving his or her work-related goals-as well 
as facilitating his Or her adaptability In work environments-ris greatly enhanced If the person is able 
to recognize and move into "the right job" or the "best" series of job? for his or her current needs 
or desires. ■ . . " ■ 

The selection and career progression process was formerly thought to stem Ideally from one 
major decision point: when a person selected and embarked on a career upon exit from schooling, 
the reality of Increased occupational mobility, both voluntary and involuntary, have made the 
selection process reiterative for many workers. 

. . . Change must be central to any account'of the person's relationship to a • 
job. . . . Career lines are not forged absolutely through the process of simply 
joining an organization or selecting an occupation. Rather, the nuances of 
membership; participation, and progression are always in various stages of 
revision and negotiation. People change, as do organizations. Thus, a study of 
careers Is a study of change. (Van Maanen & Schein, 1977, p. 33) 
The continuing high rate of change is wh&t binds vocational choice and career development studies 
mtre closely together, and links them Inevitably with the need to understand occupational adapt- 
ability. 



• Th« heuristic model of occupational adaptation proposed in Chapter V does, in fact, address the concerns of the 
Quality of Work Life movement. 
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It it poisible to think of occupational choice m a comporwnt of career development in that 
occupational diolce Irwolvet making an Initial (ieclfion about work upon which career development 
«vill uiual(y then follow.* That li, occupational chok»addreise$ the pwblem of Initially matching 
a penon with an occupation (which frequentiy hai a defined careef ladder, or at leait a clutter of 
related occupatibnt into whteh a person may lubuquentiy move), and career develojament dealt 
with problamt and decitions of tiie tubiequent trantitiont In the penon't career ladder or job changet, 
4t^heuldbe re c o y Iz ed thatthere it not a let "norm" for job or career progretilon, however. Mwy 
younger workert, for Initance, tend to "shop around" among different kincb of. work, and tome of 
ttwm do not teem to be "tettling down" into any partk^lar occupition. Another example it the 
upsurge of mid-iife career dianget, and yet anotiier-later entry Into second careert-ls being 
stimulated by earlier retirement from first careers as well as by growing numbers of older workers 
and displaced homemakers looking for Jobs after long absences from the work world. The value of 
occupatk>nal adaptability to these people Is readily apparent, and in the sections that follow, theories 
of occupational choice and career development will be examined with tiiat in mind. 



Iheoriet of Occupational Choice and Career Development 

A fundamental assumption upo.fi whk:h every casual notion or formal theory of occupational 
choice or career development Is based it that there is ". . . some more-or-less optimal plan, course of 
action, or decision which ... [a potential VvorkerJ can make, tiiat there are square pegs and round 
holes, that there it a correspondence between persons and occupations which makes some better 
suited to each other than other combinations" (ZytowskI, 1970, p. 2). The various tiieories each 
have their own ideas about how this correspondence between person and occupation is to be 
achieved, and they each perceive different dimensions of person and/or occupation to be the most 
importantljnes in achieving the "best" match. . 

The term occupational chotee Is generally used to mean "the proce» of selection among ccut 
patioivi. The chosen occupation is the result of this process and is the occupation that the person is 
attempting to enter" IVroom. 1964, p. 53). The setaction aspect is Important In tiiat It invoh^et 
decision (i.e., compromise among options) and long-term commitment. It Is not the same as occupa- 
tional preference, whteh is the kind of work a person might like to do for a living "If all tilings were 
• possible." It It also not occupational attainment, whksh lithe particular job that the person actually • 
acquires-and which, for any number of unforeseen reasons, ntay not end up having much to do 
with the occupation ihe person originally selected. 

Mo<tols of career decision-making (Fletcher, 1966; Kaldor &.Zytowski, 1969; Katz. 1963; 
Tiedeman & O'Hara, 1963; Vroom. 1964; and others) employ concepts similar to psychological 
decision theory in that they all seek "to describe in an orderly way what variables Influence chotees" 
(Edwards & Tvertky,, 1967, p. 7). The modelt all make asiumptiont about: (a) the amount of infor- 
mation available to decision nrakers, (b) conditions of risk or uncertainty in making decisions, (c) 
alternative deciston strategies, (d) the precision in combining information to make a commitment, 
and (e) tiie relationship between values and sut^ectlve probabilities regarding anticipated outcomes 
(Jepson & Diiley, 1974, pp. 336-340). 



• In fatot, $iv«f«l revism of IrtffuentitI thwrf«$ of career development (Crltes, 1368; Holland & Whitney, 1969; 
Oslpow, 1968) include occupational choice theorie$. 
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Informatlon-where it comes from, how much is available, how accurate It Is, and hov/ h,u-»i 
Importance and credence an Individual ascribes to It-affects a person's choice of occupation as well 
as subsequent career development, faecmise . . people's tendencies to perform an action are 
influenced by their beliefs concerning whether they can perform the action, by their beliefs con- 
ceminfl the consequences of doing It, and by the attractiveness of the outcomes associated with 
doing It" (Porter, Uwler, & Hackman, 1975, p. 139). Pertinent Information seems to cluster Into 
three categories: (a) Information about the person trying to make the choice, (b) Infomnatlon about 
occupations, and (c) information about external Influences on persons, occupations, and work 
organizations. Theoretical approaches to determining which infomnatlon Is most Important in 
career-related cholces-and why-seem to fall into three main groups: psychoanalytic approaches, 
sociologk»l approaches, and psychological approaches. 

Psychoanalytic theories of occupational choice (Bordin, Nachmann, & Segal, 1963/1968; 
Brill, 1949- Hendrkik, 1943) emerge from Freud^ notion, discussed by Erikson (1950), that the 
ability to work effectively is as significant as the ability to love in the psychological healt*! of a 
human being. According to Brill (1949), physical and mental abilities play only a partial role In the 
kind of career a person chooses; rather. It is the Individual's personality and unconscious motivM 
that "lead him [sic) to choose a career in which he may satisfy, thrrxjgh sublimation, his basic life 
impulses" (Osipow, 1968, p. 91). Bordin and hi« .sssociates (1963/1968) took a somewhat different 
tack. Instead analysing occupations to determi.r i/hat kinds of "gratification$"-in primarily 
Freudian terms-different occupations afford. From this analysis, one "could hypothesize the 
measures of personality or childhood experiences which would give rise to needs gratified by par- 
ticipation in the occupations." (Zytowski, 1970, p.^). 

Nachmann (1960) tested psychoanalytic hypotheses about the effects of childhood experiences 
on the development of needs relating to different occupations, but hk findings, while wperficially 
supportive of the idea, "might have been influenced more by the current events in . . ^Jher subjects 1 
lives than by the childhood events influencing current behavior" (Oslpow, 1968, p. 106). The 
hypothesis that identification and conflict with parent figures Influences a perion's occupational 
ch^ was examined by Crites (1962), Erikson (1950), and others, and the general consenws was 
that "Identification with a parent or adult model is Important Indirectly In the vocational choice 
process, but no direct relationships have been demonstrated . . ." (Oslpow, 1968, p. 110). 

The maior criticisms of psychoanalytic theories of career-related choice echo problems men- 
tioned earlier in this paper, namely, that psychoanalytic theory in general 1$ based on the study of 
pathological rather than healthful mental states, and that there l| a serious tendency to minimize 
the role of environment (other than of parent figure) In human |jehavlor. The psychoanalytte 
theories of career-related choice also seem to focus on the initial selection of an occupation wWout 
regard to subsequent career development and choices. These proWemsllmlt the utility of PJVcno- 
analytlc theories of occupatiohal choice for understanding the dynamics of occupational adaptability, 
though psychoanalytic theory may have value in helping to determine Individuals more basic ten- 
' dencies and patterns of adaptation. 

An ooooslna approach to occupational choice and career d^lopment stems from sociolojiflal 
theories (BI«rGustad, Jessor, Pames, & WIteock, 1956/1968; Caplow, 1954; Hollingshead, 1949; 
Krumboltz, Mitchell, & Jones, 1976; Miller & Form, 1964), in which the main assumptions that 
"elements beyond the Ihdivlduars control exert a major influence on the course of hts iswl 
life including his educational and vocational decisions" (Oslpow. 1968, p. 200). Caplow (1954) 
echoed the parental-Identification conc^t of psycho? ^lytic theory in noting that, for males, a son 
either follows in the occupational footsteps of the fath c, or at least the father s career and lifestyle 
impose rigid limits on the variety of careers his son may consider. However, this is tme only for 
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toc{«tl«s in which occupation is hereditary, md Caplow notes that this is no longer a powerful force 
In American society (which is tdeally a meritocracy). Also, the parental effect on vocational choice 
is s6on as being lociaily imprinted by forces external to the Individual (e.g., reinforced by the society 
in general), and is not the result of unresolved psychological conflicts. 

Sociological theorizing in occupational choice wd career development has focused mostly on 
the influences of social dast and other demographic factors. Hoilingshead (1949) examined patterns 
In the roles that social class plays in human development in general, and In work in particular, and 
found that membenhip in an occupation both influences and ii influenced by social class member- 
ship. Miller and Form (1964) Investigated difference.^ in expoccations of work stemming from social 
dass membership, and found that ideas of "acceptable" occupations, expectations of work, and 
s^ndaids of success in work differed slgniflc^itiy among the classes and had strong effects on occu- 
pational choice. Kfumbotu, Mitdiell, and Jones (1976) postulated that role models and patterns of 
r«inforcement are pivotal in wcial Ipaming, which in turn plays a laige part in people's perceptions 
of their career possibilities (also see Krumboltz, Becker-Haven, & Burnett 1978). Ukewise, 
membenhrS^ln various demographk: groups distinguished by sex (Bsnett, 1975), ^race (Sewell & 
Martin, 1976), and authoritarianism (Welter & Nadter, 1975), and others, is seen to shape work role 
expectations, occupational choice, and subsequent carder development 

* . • 

Blau et ai. (1956/1968) took a step toward linking sociological perspectives with psychological 
perspectives by devising a "conceptual framework" that proposes that occupational choice and 
career development are influenced both by individual characteristk» and by social and other external 
influences. The pertinent factors characterizing individuals include biological conditions, perwnality 
development sociopsychoiogicat attributes (such as kfiowiedge, abilities, a(fcicational level, social 
position, and orientation to occupational life), as well as immediate determinants (occupational 
information, technfeal qualifications, social role characteristics, and reward value hierarchy). External 
determinants include physk»t conditions (such as resources, climate, and location); trends in social 
mobility, industrial composition, social organizations, and consumer demand; socioeconomte organi- 
zation in the society; and, immediate occupational-opening determinants, such as demand, functional 
requirements, nonfunctional (Informal) r^uirements, and types of rewards. 

It seems reasonable that most of the -sociological factors mentioned in these theories affect 
how (and why) people restrict the occupational options from whfeh they feel they may choose. The 
prospects for easier adaptation are probably related to how strong certain kinds of external barriers 
(botii formal and informal) are perceived to be By the person making selections. "The ability of the 
situational context to exert an influence on behavior Is well known" (Osipow,"1968, p. 209). 

It should be noted here that "what is claimed as the essence or critical function of a particular 
career Is sometimes little more than rhetorical justif Motion for occupational status and prestige, an 
kieology bearing littie relationship to what the individual actually does witiiin thm career" (V«i 
Maanen & Schein, 1977, p. 43). Extemal-envirofimentai considerations such as geographic location, 
dimate, and economic factors most certainly affect occupational chok», but perceived restrictions 
stemming fitjm membership in certain clasws or demographic groups may be losing influence, and 
the status quo may no longer be as dominant a force (as witnessed by Affirmative Action and other 
antidiscriminetory policies and legislation, by continuing lateral mobility In botii directions among 
career-changers, and by the movement of women and minorities into nontradltional roles). The 
effects of changing social values can be detected, but the role of individual (i.e., personality) differ- 
ences in occupational choice and career development must also be considered. 
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An Important class of psychology-based theories are the differentiallst theories (HoHand. 1959, 
1966 1973; Hoppock, .1957; Homaday & Kuder, 1961; Strong, 1943; and others), which focus on 
individual diffaiwces Involved In career choice. They also consider the relationship of career choice 
to work satisfaction: 

Satisfaction and ttablllty of occupational choice (and, by Implication, the 
career) are judged ... by the congruence between the (teicrlptlons of the job 
and of the person who performs It Thus, patterns of ability. Interest, style, 
and disposition, which are seen to be shaped early In life, are to be matched 
to the personal characteristics that seem to be required In a given occupation. 
By and large, the differential Ists have Ignored the origins of differences and 
have concentrated on measuring therh In early adulthood. (Van Maanen & 
Schein, ibid.) 

An early dlfferentlalist theory was Hoppock's (1957) extension of a needs approach to occupa- 
tional chok», in which he assumed that "occupational activities are related to bMic needs and tfwt 
the adequacy of occupational choice Improves as people are better able to Wwt'W ttw own needs 
and the potentle' need satisfaction offered by a particular organization" (Osipow, 1968, p. 154). 

Another grouping of differentiallst theorizing, called trait-factor theories, did notexamlne 
needs concepts, but Instead assumed that "a stralghtfonivard matching of an Individual $ abtllttw 
and Interests with the world's vocational opportunities can be accomplished and, once acwmplished, 
solves the problem ot vocational choice for that Individual" (Ibid., p. 10). Two separate efforts 
evolved from this point of view. One Involved attempts to set up useful job classification «y««"s to 
whkOi worker traits (conceived of as Innate and stable qualities) couldbe matched; this will be 
discussed In a later section. The othaLiffcit concentrated on defining and measuring worker traits, 
and evolved Into the vocational testiSng movement, on which interest Inventories and aptitude tests 
(e.g.. Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Kuder Preference Record,Jlfferentlal Aptitude Test, 
Ouilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey, etc.) are based. 

Holland's theory of occupatlunal chofee (1959, 1966, 1973) is based on the notion *«t most 
people think about wcr 1^ terms of occupational stereotypes, and that pecyle proiect their views 
S iSemselves and the world of work onto occupational titles" (Osipow, 1968, p. 39). It w^ Holland s 
contention that charactJt istic? Individuals and characteristics of occupations can be described- 
and therefore matched-^n terms corresponding to personality types, and that P«^o<^ ^l^^ 
decisk)n making and career choices ape aimed at flndfeig the best fit between individual characteristics 
and the work environment" (Stump, 1976, p. 10). 

Holland divided potential workers Into sIk personal Ity^rouplngs: Realistic, Investigative, 
Artistic, Social, Enterprising, or ConventiofwUWork environments are seen s5 divisible Into We same 
six categories, because job environments are^aracter Izfd primarily by the personalitiw of the ^ 
workers holding the Jobs-and hence occupstlons-wlthin them. This Is based on a 'birds of a feather 
assumption; that Is, persons of certain personality orientations have similar motivations and develop 
similar abilities as others of that same peisonality orientation, and they will tend to congregate In 
occupatkmat groupirtgs that make use of those characteristtes. 

There are a number of wetnesses in Holland's theory, not the least of which Is hi« ciMSltotlcn 
scheme, which seems to "force occupations Into particular classifications" (Blau et al., 1956/1968, 
p. 158). Another problem is that ". . . occupational groups tolerate wWe personality differences among 
their members, and the attempt to guide Indlvkluals into occupations exclusively on the bwls of, 
personality styles is fallacious" (ZytowskI, 1970, p. 79). Finally, there we problems w'J;, 
tion that traits predictive of occupational choices In the 1950s are those predictive in 1980. Still, the 
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'overall occupitionti Klaptabilitv of an individual It probably enhanced by entering an occupatlOjH 
In which the other worken and the work being done are congruent with the Individual's own pefW- 
ality and Interettt. Accordiiig to Mount and Muchlniky (1978K in their test of Holland's theory, 

. . « the findings ua consit^t with the assumptions derived from Holland's 
thiory concerning the Oirtcomts of patrifig persons »id environs 
Peopit §n more likely to be satisfied with most aspects of their jobs when 
they are among people whose tastes, talents, and values are similar to 
their own and when they are performing tasks whteh they like to do. (p. 96) 

A second important class of psychology-based career theories is labeled the developmental 
perspective (Ginzbwg, 1952; Ginzberg, GInsburg, Axeiard, & Henna, 1951; Roe, 1956; Roe & 
Siegelman, 1964; Super, Starlshevsky, Matlin, & Jordaan, 1963). It Is actually a kind of hybridization 
of occupatkMial choice theories and career development theories, in that occupational chok» is seen 
as a pivotal->and somatlmes racurring-process or component In a work history or developing career: 

. . . occupational choice Is not something that occurs at a specific time, but 
rather . . . represents an evolving sequence of indivklual decisions. Choice, 
from this standpoint, is a n>ore or less irreversible process of limiting 
deciskMTS that begins with an indivlduars first childish fantasies about work 
and ends with hte [sic] reflections on retirement. (Van Maanen & Sdiein, 
1977, p. 41) V 



One of the first theories along this line was that of Roe (1956; Roe & SlegelMan, 1964), who 
proposed that an Indhfldual's genetic background and early childhood experiences affect his or her 
abilities and interests, ss well as the development of his or her own particular needs hierarchy 
(borrowing mostly from Maslow's work). These factors "combine to influence the selection of a 
vocatton, as part of their effect on the total life pattern" (Osipow, 1968, p. 17). That is, abilities 
and interests stem from genetic determinants, and needs and needs hierarchies stem from the mode* 
of chlMrearing to which the Individual has been exposed. Both of these then interact to detemiine 
the degree to which the indivkiual Is oriented toward persons or not toward persons. Roe believed 
that the degree of person-orientation could be linked to certain groups and levels of occupations. 

A major problem with Roe's theory Is that "it suffers from incompleteness In analyzing the 
bask: personal dimensions relev«it to occupations and requires much more specificity In stipulating 
formative experiences" (Bordin et al., 1963/1968, p. 159). Another shortcoming Is that Roe does 
not deal with adjustment (adaptation) processes involved in later career decisions, nor with changes 
or maturation in adults. 

Ginzberg's approach (Ginzberg, 1952; Ginzberg et al., 1951) proposed that "vocational choice 
... is characterized by a series of compromises the individual makes between his Isic] wishes and 
his possibilities" (Osipow^ 1968, p. 71). Regardless of the period of Jife in which career Choices are 
made, four major factors are seen to be significant: reality factors, the influences of the educational 
process on the person, emotional factors that Impinge on the person's vocational behaviors, and the 
person's values. A person's "successive voc8tk>nal choices represent not only a reduction of the 
alternatives, but alio Increasingly rsaiistk; choices" (Zytowski, 1970,. p. 15). In this sense, a person's 
work history (i.e., series of career-related choices) affects the person's future work-related values 
and expectancies, and the person's choices are as much influenced by the work world as they are by 
the person's original abilities, attitudes, and values. 
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Vroom (1964), Roe (1956). and others have criticized GInzberg's notion that occupational 
choice Is irreversible, b^t the element of compromise is one with which there Is much agreement. 
As Qinzberg stated, "In seeking an appropriate choice ... [a person! must weigh his IsjcJ oppor- 
tunities and the limitations of the environment, and assess the extent to which they wiM contribute 
to or detract from his securing a maximum degree of satisfaction in work and life (1952, p. 493). 
The notion of compromise and that of occupational choice and career development as a sequence 
of decisions both parallel Ideas about occupational adaptation, which is seen as a dynamic set of 
responses intended to establish, maintain, or reestablish equilibrium between worker and work. 

Super and his associates (Super. 1953, 1957, I960: Super, Starishevsky, Matlin, & Jordaan, 
1963) based their theory of "vocational development" on a number of eariler ideas: (a) differential . 
psvchology's notion of l;idividual differences, from which Super "drew the assumption that any 
Given man [sicl possesses the potential for success and satisfaction in a variety of occupational 
settings"; (b) self-concept theory, from which Super proposed that 'Vocational self^:onc^ts develop 
on the basis of children's observations of and Identifications with adults Involved in work ; and (c) 
developmental psychology's notion of life stages (suggested by Buehler. 1933), from which Super 
concluded that "a person's mode of adjustment at one period of his life is likely to be predictive of 
his techniques of adjustment at a later period" (Oslpow, 1968, p. 119). Adding tiie notion of career 
patterns (Miller & Form, 1964). Super proposed that any Individual is qualified for a number of 
occupations, but "vocational preferences and competencies, the situations in which people work 
and live, and hence their self-conceqts. change with time and experience . . . making choice and 
adjustment a continuous process" (Super, 1953, p. 189). 

Super suggested a series of life stages: growth, exploration, establishment, nwintenance, and 
decline The nature of the career pattern (and hence of the continuing occupational choice process) 
aeneraliy follows the requirements of each of the life stages, and choices and behaviors that occur 
within them are determined by an Individual's parental socioeconomic level, tfie person « mental 
ability and his or her personality characteristics, as well as by the opportunities to which he or she 
is exposed. The goal of the process is se(.. as that of developing, implementing, and maintaining a 
self-concept the relative success of whici. Jetermines woric satisfactions and life satisfactions. The 
concept of vocational maturity Is a measure of "the congruence betwew an indMdual s voMtwnal 
behavior and the expected vocational behavior at that age" (Osipow, 1968, p. 1 23)-which may 
function effectively as an overall measure of occupational adaptation, albeit a normative one 
(i e., dependent on external standards rather than those of the individual). 



Summary of Occupational Choice and Career Development Theories 

The psychoanalytic, sociological, and psychological perspectives on occupational choice and 
career development address the interplay of human factors, occupations, and external jr/'"e;>ces 'n 
achieving and maintaining congruence between worker and work. The notion of work l'fe-J^»J"9 
on the Iwo-range Idea of occupational sajisfaction and survival rather than the more immediate one 
of job satisfaction and survival-Is partloilarly relevant to occupational adaptation. The relative 
power of an individual In pumiintf his or her notion of occupational succe» is ultimately ««"ked to 

degree of control over what occupations the person Is able to enter, and to the degree of control 
over where and when the persop can make a job or career change. 

The idea of recurring career choices (as opposed to a one-time occupational selection at initial 
entry to the work world) is Important in understanding oocupationaf adaptation, in that career- 
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related decliions* are usually followed by behavloft fntendad to Implement them. These behaviors 
In turn may Involvt disruptions (i.e., changes) In vvoHier-work Int ATelatlonshlps, and subsequent 
necessary readjustments. This may be the case regardless of the type or significance of the decision 
to be Implemented or the life stage at which It occurs. It may aSso be the case when the choice or 
decision cmmot uhimately be implemented, because in reachlr*g a decision, an Individual anticipates 
that certain outcomes riioutd ensue (l.e.. expectancies); if th^y become unattainable thereafter, the 
person mu« then find some way to adapt, p«1^ap$ by lowen'ng his or her expectations, or by reassess- 
ing the situation to determine what other choices and striiegles are available to meet them. 

Most of the occupational choice and career development theories concentrate on the subjective 
factors In work decisions (e.g., intrapsychic conflicts, social expectations, psychological needs, etc) 
and, with the exception of the trait-factor theories, gi\'>' only peripheral attention to the importance 
of skills and abilities. The section that follows examines the Iherature on work-related competencies, 
their components, their development and perishability, their utility {l.e., transferability across 
contextt), and the importance of "hkJden" skills {e.g., transfer skills and adaptive skills) in the woric 
worid. ^ 

Research on Woric-related Competencies 

One of the most import»it factor areas in worker-work Inten-elatlonshlps Involves the "know- 
how" factors-skills, abilities, and competencies used in wortc and cafem^Skiils and abilities are 
related In that abilities, which are used to accomplish an activity, are composed of the various skills 
needed to perform the tasks that comprise the activity. For example, the ability to live within a 
budget requires recording skills {e.g., keeping track of income and expenditures), computational 
skills (e.g., balancing a c^.-Kkbook), analytical skills (e g.. Identifying unnecessary expenditures); 
planning and problem-solving skills (e.g., generating ways to reduce expenditures or to Increase 
Income), decision-making skills (e.g., deciding which of the possible solutions to use), self-monitonng 
skills (e.g„ recognizing an instance of potential poor judgment), and so forth. In effect, skills are the 
smaller "chunks' of which abilities are made. 

Disagreement exists in the literature on the use of the term "skill," which is "confounded by 
the fact that some will restrict Its meaning to discrete acts and others will Incl&de relatively complex 
behaviors Id the definition" (Sjogren, ^^7. p. 2). Also, In some concepts, a person either has a skill 
or does not have a skill, while In other concepts, skill carries the connotation of proficiency; that is, 
if a penwn knows how to d6 something, that Is a learned behavior, and "skill" comes In when assess- 
ing how well the person performs the learned behavior. 

• 

Skiih as used In this paper, Is conceived of as an Interactive component that, along with 
knowledge and attitudes, underlies learned /w^avtor (Prattner, 1978). (Skills and abilities do not 
carry the connotation of proficiency, here.) Knowledge is used to refer to Information, data, or 
understandings in the cognitive domain that are used to guide behavior. Attitude is used to refer to 
the affective (or emotional) domain, and concerns "a concept which a person has of something (such 
8S a job), embodying in addition to a belief about its nature the elen^ents of howjnuch \t Is liked, 
or disliked, and whether one it disposed to approach or avoid it" (K^ell & Yankelovlch, 1975, p. 
414). Skills, knowledge, and attitudes are not the same thing as behavior, they are "inferred from^ 
observed behavior, and in combination . . . result In behavior" (Pratiner, 1978, p. 30). 

A 

♦ It shouW b« recognized that career-ftlited decisions are often mede in response to chenges orlsinallv Initiated 
within or between the perwn end/qr the environment, end that adaptation may involve further changes made in 
an attempt to reestablish an equilibrium. 
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Competencies may be thought of as clusters of behaviors that have been developed to a level 
of mastery sufficient to achieve reason^ably reliable outcomes when applied in appropriate situations. 
For example, the competency of using a telephora typically involves such behaviors as using a 
directory, dialing or punching the number, following social prescriptions for establishing (and termi- 
natino) a conversation, using lan^age to communicate or elicit Information or feelings, and so forth. 
A component behavior, such as using language to communicate or elicit information or feelings, 
would draw upon skills (e.g., enunlating clearly, speaking In complete sentences, selecting words to 
convey intended meaning, recognlzinii misunderstandings in what is communicated, keeping track 
of the conversation, ordering the thoughts logically, asking questions, explaining things clearly, etc.), 
knowledge (e.g., knowing a common language, knowing who to talk to, being familiar with social 
conventions for telephone and other conversatiwis, knowing about different kinds of people and 
conversations and knowing what kinds of conve^akonal styles to pursue, etc.), and attitudes (e.g., 
you are correct In having this conversation, »4eIeBi)one call is the right way to have it, the other 
person is interested In what you have to say, the other person has something to contribute to the 
Interaction, etc.). 

Most of the research on skills, abilities, and competencies has been conducted from the per- 
spectives of vocational counseling, education, and training needs in schools and industry. In relating 
skills et al. to work, 

. . . researchers have attempted to look at a job as the sum of a number of 
tasks or actions which the worker performs as he or she carries out the function 
of the job. Each job analysis system looks at a somewhat different variable of 
work, but all try to identify units or building blocks of work and form a complete 
definition of a job by adding its various units together. Jobs which have several 
units In common presumably fall into job clusters or families. (McKinlay, 1976, 



In a review of literature and research on Characteristics or Jobs that Are Considered Common, 
McKlnlay (1976) discussed most of the extant job or occupation classification systems. Included 
were reviews of the third edition of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1965), Fine's Data-People-Things system of functional job analysis (Fine, Holt, & 
Hutchinson, 1975), the Occupational Analysis Inventory (Pass & Cunningham, 1975), and others. 
The reader is referred to McKlnlay's paper for analyses of these various systems as they apply in 
skills-to-jobs analysis. Only McKlnlay's conclusion concerns us here: 

Any review of occupations reveals an Impressive, array of skills and work 
settings. Some have substantial manual components— the traditional realm 
of vocational education-but many require special Intellectual and/br 
social skills. Certainly the type and combination of skills differ among 
clusters, but even within clusters mobility seems to require skills In all 
three realms. (1976, p. 49) 

Skills lists and skills classification schemes seem to be as numerous as the job classification 
schemes mentioned above. number of them (Guilford, 1959; Spearman, 1927) attempt to identify 
the intellectual ^illtles tliat discriminate among Individuals- Fleishman (1975) and Kibler, Barker, 
and Miles (1970) studied individual variation In psychomotor skills, and'developed taxonomies of 
them. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965) attempted to match 
Its lists of occupational titles with a code system that described ways in which jobs required workfers 
to deal with Data, People, or Things (using Fine's system) In order to determine the skills, or cate- 
gories of skills, that are central to those elements of the jfcbs. Smith (1975) apd Kawula (Kawula & 
Smith, 1975) identified skills that are generic to a large number of behaviors, and grouped them into 
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Mathematics, Communications, Interpersonal, Reasoning, and Manipulative skills areas (Kawula & ^ 
Smith's list appears m Appendix A). Th6 reader Is referred to Sjogren (1977) for an Indepth review 
of these and other skills classification schemes. 

The Transferable Skills and Occupational Adaptability Program of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education hdS had m Its mission the examination of occupational change 
issues and the importance of skills in the processes of change. A malor research effort has been to 
determine what skills people need to deal with Change In the work world, particularly where the 
worker changes lobs or careers, or the job or career changes over time. Initial research activities 
examined three sets of skiirs that seemed to be related to job change: fa) job^^hanglng or job-getting 
skills, (b) transfer skills, and (c) transferable skills. Of these, the Program has focused mostly on 
transferable skills. The focus was recently broadened to include the concept of occupational adapt- 
abtiity, which is as crucial to success in dealing with work-related charsge as transferable skills. 

The concepts of transferable skills and occupational adaptability are related to the notions of 
fufictlonal, specific content, and adaptive skills, which were discussed by Dunnette, Hough, Rosett 
Mumford, and Fine (1973). Functional skills and'speclfic content skills, when considered together, 
address competencies similar to those IncludwJ In work-related transferable skills: 

The functional skills are the skills around yvhich jobs are defined, recruitment 
organized, curriculum and mobility designed, and salary system scaled. . . . 
[Specific content skills] refer to those competencies that enable an Individual 
to perform a specific job according to the standards required to satisfy the 
. market. (Fine, 1974, pp. 287-288) 

Adaptive skills, on the other hand, 

. . . refer to those competencies that enable an Individual to manage the 
demands for conformity or change In relation to the physl-al, interpersonal, 
and organizational arrangements and conditions In which a job exists. . . . 
These adaptive skills are the ones most directly used to be selective within 
the environment . . . (Ibid., p. 289) 
These notions were useful In formulating some .early definitions, but because they were primarily 
focused on lob behaviors and dealt only superficially with changes In work or worker, research 
conducted by thb Transferable Skills and Occupational Adaptability Program has resulted in refine- 
ments and expansions of .the ideas. 

"transferable Skills Rssaarch f.^ 

k . \ 

Working Involves^ taking knowledge, skiHs, and attitudes that have been learned in school, at 
home, in training programs, or In other situations (Including on the job) and actually using them to 
perform some kind of task or activity required In a job. The A^ay In which a person uses a skill on the 
job is almost never exactly how he or she learned to use it when it was first learned; the contexts 
divfer, even If slightly, and the person must recognize that all or part of what he or she learned to do 
applies In the new context, and acts accordingly. Often, this requires the person to modify how the 
skill is used. Using a skill In a new context Is tramferring the skill. 

Ellis (1965) gave the classic definition of transfer: 

Transfer of learning means that experience or performance on one task 
Influences performance on some subsequent task. Transfer of learning may 
take three different forms; (1) performance on one task may aid ox facilitate 
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performance on a second task, vwhich represents positive transfer; 

{2\ performance on one task may inhibit or disrupt performance on a 

second task, which represents negative transfer; and (3) finallv there 

may be no effect of one task on another, In which case we have an 

Instance of zero transfer. Zero transfer can occur either as a result of 

no effect of one task on another, or as a re^jlt of equal effects of 

positive and negative transfer that cancel, {p. 3) ^ 

Transfer of a skill Is affected by conditions other than sln^larlty or dissimilarity of the contexts 
of performance. Skill perishability Is one Important factor: "Skills deteriorate, especially thosp that 
have been learned but not practiced" (McKinlay, 1976. p. 49). Hermann, Richardson, and Woodburne 
(1976) described four steps 'involved in skill transfer. Problems with any of the steps could affect 
the success of transfer: 

1. Osiginal learning of material and/or skill 

2. R«:oflnlzing the relevance of the original learning to a new situation 

3. Remembering the original material or skill 

4. Applying tlte original learning to a new situation, i.e., problem-solvins (Hermann et al., 
1976) 

Of course, problems in the motivational context would affect the success of transfer, as well. 

' Examination of these conditions of transfer have led to the notion of. transfer skills, which are, 
accordilig to the^sychologlcal literature (Altman, 1970, 1976), those skills and abilities needed in 
6rder to generalize- learning or to detect and make appropriate appllcationt-of prior learning *C»new 
settings or under different circumstances (such as stimulus and response generalization, and perC»p- 
tial and discrimination skills) (Pratzner, 1978, p. 25). In effect, transfer skills are those involved.in 
. the last three of Herimann et al.'s four transfer steps: recognition, remembering, and problem-solving. 

In a general sense, transfer skills are applicable across a variety of contexts, and are thus trans- 
ferable skills 9S well. In fact, as Pratzner noted, "All skills are potentially transferable to some extent 
and on some occasions" (1978, p. 1 ). Transferabllity^therefore, Is used by the Progranj to denote a 
level of probable applicability across a spectrum of work-related (and non-work-related) contexts, 
as well as a level of proficiency that is dependent on the Individual transferring the particular skill. 

In investigating the roles of skills and sklll transferability in facilitating changes In work, the 
Transferable Skills and Occupational Adaptability Program conducted a series of studies and com- 
missioned papers, designed to add to the knowledge basfe on transferable skills. McKinlay (1976) 
examined Job content and job classifications systems in order to help understand the contexts of 
skill transfer and Sjogren (1977) examined the characteristics of occupationally transferable skills. 
Additionally, a list of skills that are applicable and transferable across a w^de range of Jobs was 
produced (Wlant," 1977). Another study looked at job tasks common across a. variety of )Obs (Ashley 
& Ammerman, 1978); Altman (1976), fne concept paper, conjectured about the motivational, 
behavioral, qnd contextual factors in the transferability of job-specific (i.e., job-task-related) skills. 
A selected group of 14 training and counseling programs was also reviewed (Miguel, 1977) to 
Wentify existing practices that appeared to take the concept of skill transfer Into account and build 
upon an Individual's prior skills and experience. Curi-«»nt program work on transferable skills Is 
exploring the relationship between awareness of one's own transferable skills and job choice and 
satisfaction (Wlant, 1979). 
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While there eppeare to be "some reasonable consensus about a number of skills, knowledge, 
and personal characteristics that are important for success in a variety of occupations and other life 
settings" (Pratzner, 1978, p. 1), no single list of transferable skills will probably ever be useful for 
all possible settings. Brickell and Paul (1978) examined the fists located or developec by the Program, 
and by comparing and combining the "best" two (Kawula & Smith, 1975; Wiant, 1977; see Appen- 
dix A), organized some selected examples of the transferable skills into an illustrative list (Table 1 ). 



TABLE 1 

Selected Examples of Occupationally Transferable Skills 



COGNITIVE 

• Ciommunicatlons 

• Read and evaluate 

• Write technwal reports 

• Speak fluently 

• Listen attentively 

• Mathematics 

• Read graphs 

• Determine equivalents 

• Compute^atios 

• Solve word problems 

• Reasoning 

• Develop classifications 

• Make decisions 

• OutlinQ^ptans 

• Set priorities 



AFFECTIVE 
Attitudes toward Work 

• Responsibility' 

• Diligence 

• Determination/ 
, perseverance 

• Reliability 

Attitudes toward Others 

• Converses pleasantly 

• Reacts to others 

• Manages others 

• Gives praise 

Attitudes toward Self 

• Self-confidence 

• Self-discipline 

• Self-actualization 

• Assertiveness 



PSYCHOMOTOR 

• Measure distance 

• Draw graphs 

• Operate calculator 

• Use senses 



(Source; Brickell St Paul, 1978, Table 2. p. 22) 

It should be noted that while transferable skills have been examined primarily as they relate 
to the world of work, "It would be misleading to limit them by the term occupationally transferable 
skills. They are actually . j . skills that have applicability In virtually every aspect and In every ^age 
of life" {ibid., p. 3). However, "having transferable skills will nof guarantee successful adaptability" 
though they "should facilitate it" (Pratzner, ibid.). Adaptive skills (also called coping skills, occupa- 
tional survival skills, or sometimes "careering" skills) are those that go beyond performing tasks or 
"getting the work done." Adaptive skills are necessary to what Hoyt,(1977) called "changing with 
change," and they may be critical to the successful transfer of the more task-related skills as well: 
"To make good use of his tslcl functional skills in meeting the specific demands of any [ob, adapta- 
tion and accommodation must take place between an individual and the work organization" 
(Dunnette et al., 1973, p. 103) 
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iMaptive Skills and Abilittos 

Manv of the problems workers encounter in getting and keeping jobs as well as coping with 
chanrt^UrTare related to skills and attitudes that should readily transferable. Somehow 
S important abilities are often overlooked in the educational process or are not ade- 
quately developed there or elsewhere. For example, 

the 1975 Texas Statewide Employer Survey results showed very clearly that 
the majority of the problems being experienced by blues:ollar workers lie 
not in the area of technical development but in a more elusive^rea, that of 
pereonality and overall adjustment to the work situation. ... The obvious 
conclusion is that, while workers are acquiring their technical or vocational 
skills, they are not acquiring the other kinds of skills nei^essary to survive in 
the current work setting. (Craven, 1977, p. 32) 

A number of small studies and training or counseling programs have attempted to iSentIfy the 
non-ta^kSic skins et al. deemed important to occupational survival and/or success. A survey of 
^uc^tors^ e^^^ was conductedby the Occupational Survival Skills Project at the Umvers.ty 

(oUn ig^). From an initial list of over 500 skills, 27 basic occupat onal survival skills 
SLre confirmed clu^^^^^^ into {a} interpersonal relations and communications, (b) penjona charac- 
terSS rd^isirmakirig and problem solving, and (d) job characteristics, health, and safety The 
maS of tfiT^ms on the list are basic transferable sHils (and attitudes) that are not specifically 
Sugh ?n ttt programs, or are "ot always taught in ways ^^^^^^^^^ 

to tfie work setting- examples are good work attitudes (e.g., "be dependable ) and b3«c skills 
W^sS arTd^metic, interpersonal skills, knowing how to use tools and mach.n^ etc ) A 
number of tiie survival skills seem to go beyond the day-to-day tasks of "doing the job, though. 

• Get along with people with a variety of personalities 

• Kfiow your own abilities, strengths, and weaknesses 

, • Make inde^,.. -dent decisions 

• Use initiative and imagination 

• Work without close supervision 

• Work under tension or pressure 

• Adjust to various work situations. (Ibid., p. 6) 

These skills do appear to address work problems or situations involving change that may be encountered 
in the continuing process of adaptation. 

In his review of 14 exemplary training or guidance programs concerned with job skills, 
trans ^problems, and other skills, Miguel (1977) identified five areas of skill deye'oP'^f,"^^^^ ^-^^ 
S^rS vSo dealing with change in work. Some of them Include what we have called the basic 
SeraWeTi Is [rSil, for instance, Kawula and Smith's (1975) clustering of mathematics, commu- 
S^s fnt«T^^ and manipulative skills] , but others address skill area? that seem 

to be linked to adaptiveness: 

Task performance skills conimon to occupations 
^. Skills fbr applying broadly usable knowledge 

3. Personal and Interpersonal effecth^eness skills 

4. Self-analysis skills ' 

5. Career management and productivity skilks. (Miguel, 1977) ^ 

The skills invblved in "applying broadly usable knowledge," the self-analysis skills, and the career 
iIJlnSm«m S ^pear^again and again In the exemplary programs' lists, and the clusters may be 
particularly important to occupational adaptability. 
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Skiifs for "applying broadly usable knowledge" appear to be much the same as those we have 
called transfer skills, and Involve a number of abilities that facilitate the adaptation of knowledge 
(as well as ^ills) learned in one context for use in another: 

• Ability to know where and how to access needed information 

• Ability to commit knowledge to memory 

• Ability to recall information.accurately 

• Ability to identify information needed for occupational tasks 

• Ability to use knowledge In decision making and problem solving 

• Ability to create new knowledge as a result of synthesizing existing knowledge. 

(Ibid:, p. 14) 

Transfer skills come into play when knowledge or skills must be modified in some way (i.e.. Indirect 
transfer) to fit a new context, and as such are indispensible to occupational adaptabjhty. This has 
been recognized by Short, Dotts, Short, and Bradley (1974), whD discussed the Importance of the 
transfer skill of reorganizing: 

Many jobs and many school activities require students to respond iii sequential 
fashion and to take things as they come, rather than reorganize them in a new 
way. * But there must be many jobs . . . where it is important for the employee 
not to take things as they come, but to chan^ his [sicl work strategy and 
rearrange tasks in his environment to perform the job successfully, (p. 67) : 
Some other important transfer skills in adaptation might include the ability to apply single and 
multiple rules to new examples, the ability to handle unstructured cues, and the ability to generalize. 

In the area of self-analysis skills, Miguel (1977) found that successful adaptors "maintaina 
constant assessment of their skills and abilities and know when to make the most of them m their 
work They seem to have an acute awareness of who they are, what they can do, and what they 
want to achieve In their careers" (p. 17). The importance of self-awareness In dealing with work- 
relted change has been recognized elsewhere as well (Bolles, 1972, 1975; Crystal & Bolles. 1974; 
Pratzner, 1978; Westfall. 1979), and emphasis has been put on the equally Important ability of 
analyzing and constantly updating one's own work and life goals. AT&T's Technical Marwgement 
Preparation System (discussed by Peterson, 1979) takes notions of jelf-awareness and skills identi- 
fication one step farther, adding that adaptive individuals npt only define what they can do, *ey 
identify their "transition gaps"~what they need to learn or to learn how to do in order to achieve 
their adaptive objectives. (In a sense, this is a part of the adaptive attitude of leamlng-as-a-lifelong- 
process, which will be discussed later.) 

WIguel (1977) noted two attrlbutes'in the area of career management skills that are related to 
occupational adaptability. The first is "organizational sawv"~also called "organizational climate 
analysis" (Schneider, 1972) or systems awareness (Datt^, Note 1). This is "the ability to know how 
you fit into the organization, who the power people are, what obstacles can get in your way, how 
the reward system works, what others expect of you, how to get what you want out of the job, and 
how to keep from getting boxed In" (Miguel, 1977, p. 22). The second attribute Miguel noted is 
the ability to "unhook" from "previous relationships, experiences, and learning" (Ibid.) Miguel 
went on to add, 

the two terms that appear best to sum up . . . work adjustment behavior are 
flexibility and adaptability. Both words, of course, imply behavioral responses 
to a changing array of human and situational demands, real or imagined, irj 
the . .-. job environment. (Ibid., p. 20) 



Italics mine. 
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The notion of "unhooklng"-stronQlv related to ."flexibility" and "adaptability" (the two 
^ dM saem almoit synonymouf here)-lt esientlal to understanding how adaptation can occur. 
P8n5« who hav» the ability to "unhook" or "unfreeze" their knowledge, skills, and attitudes are 
likely ^ adapt to work-related changes: 

\The ability to detadj or "unhook" oneself from previous mentel or psycho- 

jtor franws of reference, and quickly adopt new ones as the situation 
„4uires, Is one example of flexibility. Another Instance might be the ability 
to Wnerate a variety of alternative approaches or solutions to a problem 
whe^the traditional ones are impractical or impossible. (Ashley & Faddis, 
197gVp. 183) 

Lewin (ISSIKand S^hein (1961) researched patterns of adaptation, and proposed three phases 
-equivalent to "unHooklng"--that describe how people change: 

. 1. iy/7fr:^!W. Adecreaselnthestrengthof old attitudes, values, and behaviors. This 
res ir ir^m new infonnation or experiences that disconfirm the IndivkJual's perception 
of « ^i, otlrers, and events. 

2. Change. The development of new attitudes, values, or behaviors through imitation of 
3 model or through successful experimentation with new behaviors and attitudes. 

3. Refreszing. The stabilization of change through supportive group norms, culture, or 
' structures such as organiziational policy, reward systems, and so forth. (Hackman & 

Suttle, t977, p. 368) 

Of course, the degree and duration of chantje need not be so extensive. For instance, Miller (1974) 
discussed the unhooking process in Indirect skill transfer, calling the lack of the ability to unhook 
skills "content blocking." Content blocking occurs when an individual is unable to use his or her 
skills with new content or In a different context. 

Only sli^t attention has been given In fornial work theory to Identifying the abilities gemiane 
to adaptation. Fine (1974) provided a tentative list: (a) management of oneself in relation to 
authority; (b) controlling one's impulses; (c) dealing with ambiguity; (d) moving "toward, away 
from, or against otheis;" (e)'iuanaglng time (e.g., punctuality and self-pacing); (f ) caHng for property; 
and (g) dressing appropriately (p. 289). All of ttiese abilities are important to success Iri the world of 
work but not all of them deal sjpeciffcally with change. A number of them are particular to adapta- 
tton, though. -Managem^t of oneself in relation to authority and moving "towards, away from, or 
against others" ar& related to interpersonal transfw-aWe skills, but they invohfe the use of those trans- 
ferable skills In situations of coping with or bringing about change in work. Dealing with ambiguity, 
as we saw earlier, is an aspect of transfer skills, and may link up with decision-making skills as well. 

An adaptive ability in Fine's list that was not mentioned previously, but is of considerable 
signifk»nce. Is "controlling one's Impulses." This Is part of what Grinker («74) called "maintaining 
satisfactory internal conditions" (p. xlx)~that is, coping with stress. Uzarus (1979) has studied a 
number of ways of coping with stress, including denial, avoidance, repression, and the cultivation of 
hope; depending on the circumstances, use pf these skills can be either helpful or counterproductive. 
Some "popular" techniques of coping with stress Include meditation, yoga, daydreaming and other 
fantasizing, channeling stress int© physical activity, etc The ability to maintairt feme level of Internal 
stability has also been linked to finding or devetoping a "sense of se)f that allows you to keep things 
in perspective even during moments when the job market [or the Job) and the world don't seem to 
need you" (Westfall, 1979) 
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A «en$e of "futur lshi"-«xpectlnQ and trying to anticipate change and a«»pting it as a realitv 
(even a positive influence) In life in the long mn-has been suggested as a vital attitude In dealing 
with situations raquiring adaptive responses. Anticipatory (or extrapolative) skills allovy an individual 
to keep en open mind and be ready for whatever contingencies may occur. 

Many different "futures" may c|evelop out of the present moment In which we 
live. For that reason, we should ^lore a nuriiber of possible future worlds, 
not just a sini^e "most likely" possibility. ... The "alternative futures" approach 
opens the gateway to a future that choose and shape rather than one that Is 
simply thrust upon us when we have reached the appropriate moment In time. 
(Cornish. 1980. p. 6) 

Cognitive skills are obviously needed both In occupational adaptation and in day-to-day work 
activities. Research on cognitive abilities has identified notions of "application" (Bloom. 1956) and 
"transformation" (Guilford, 1966) that appear to be important In knowledge and skills transfer and 
' processes of adaptation. Unfortunately, "smdies linking such [cognitive] skills to their application 
outside of school are few, though references to coping skills, life skills, and street skills which abound 
in discussions on how to improve the transition from youth to adulthood seem to merge the content 
of knowledge of the world of work with the higher functions of applteatlon, transforming, and 
learning how to learn" (Datta, Note 1). Further research is needed on co$^itive sHIIIs (and styles) as 
they function in adaptation. In particular. Investigation Of the roles-and particular mode$-of the 
decision-making, problem-solving, and information processing and sbrtmg skills In adaptation are" 

An equally important set of abilities in occupational adaptation are the learning-to-learn skills. 

Herbert Gerjouy has pointed out that: 

The new education must teach the individual how to classify and reclassify 
information, how to evaluate Its veracity, how to change categories when 
necessary, how to move from the concrete to the abstract and back, ||ow to 
look at problems from a new direction-how to teach himself (sicj . Tomorrow's 
illiterate will not be the inan who can't read; he will be the man who has not 
learned how to leam. (Quoted In Toffler, 1970, p. 414) 

The themes of leaming-to-leam and of leamlng-as-a-Mfelong-process appear over and over in most 

concepts of how to cope with life and work in the future (Ashley & Fa^ldis, 1979a,b; Bolles, 1978; 

Nee, 1978; OToole, 1972; Toffler, 1970). As Nee put it. 

education is rapidly ceasing to be something that people do between certain 
years of their lives. Instead, it is ... a life-long process. This recognition is 
bringing about new attitudes and practkres which need to be Identified and 
incorporated into our thinking and educational planning. (1978, p. 4) 

Ashley and Faddis (1979a) add that not only is recurrent learning important, 

adaptable individuals . . . need ta be proficient In a broad range of learning 
skills and approaches. Individuals differ in the ways they learn, and some 
leam better in one way than another. Also, some skills, information, and 
concepts are more easily learned when presented and practiced through a 
variety of approaches rather than through a single approach, (p. 183) 

It might be added that some skills and knowledge may not be readily available through typical or 
traditional resources or learning techniques (e.g., informal on-the-job learning, or learning by 
observing the mistakes of others). As such, flexible learning approaches are even more vital. 
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Fine (1974). In hli dlicusslon of adapthfe sklllf, coniectured that the adaptl>fe skills are "those 
most dirtinctive In Irelividuality." He explained, 

... It If likely that a penon'f cdoicloui and subcowcious awareness of these 
ladaptlvej skilli, whtoh make up much of his [sicj feeling about himself, is 
the basis for hit "yes" or "no" or "maybe" decisions about work and other 
activities. . . . When each one of us attempts to make a decision about an 
activity (•.«., s prospective job), we look over its specific content skill require- 
ments and conditions, fundamentally, with our adaptive skills. As whole perswis. 
we scrutinize the %vhole work situation. ... 1f the estimate made by the adaptive 
* drills is correct-'^yes, this is the job for me"-then the situation can becomea 
growth situatton. If the estimate is not conf inned, then the worker withdraws; 
and if the fob is accepted under constraint or with reservations, the worker Is 
likely to^ake a nonproductive personal adaptation. Obld., p. 290) 

A number of personality traits seem to affect the style of a person's adaptation, sudi as 
observatibrtt that "he's quick" or "she picks things up easily." Lofquist and Dawls <1969; Dawis & 
lofquist 1976) recognized this, and proposed four aspects of a work p&rsonstity style that are 
particularly potent In occupational adaptation: (a) activeness-the propensity of a person to act on 
the wofk environment to achieve adaptation; (b) reactiveness--the propensity of a person to react 
to the environment by making internal adjustments, such as lowering personal expectations; (c). 
ftexibillty-as opposed to rigidity-is related to the^wrameters of an Individual's toleration for 
especti of the work situation, as well as for change; and (d^-caleriity-the speed with wWch an 
individue' ifv-ponds (either actively or reactlvely) to a situation requiring adaptation. The first 
two asp© ^ -10 seem to relate to indivWual styles of adaptation, but the latter two seem more useful 
in understanding levels of adaptive proficiency. 

Also i^lated to proficiency, and possibly a different aspect of adaptive flexibility, is the 
personality trait of creativity. In fact, most personal factors, such as Intelligence, physical character- 
istics, the penon's life and work history/experiences, and many other factors are as important to 
tiie Indlvklual's potential for effective adaptation as his or her specific adaptive skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge. 

Waley (19781 seems to have summarized, in a general sense, most of the kinds of "broad 
human requirements" identified here as 'associated with a future characterized by [changej : 

(1) the ability to cope with new and different situations; 
{2) the ability to Anticipate and adjust to change; 

(3) the ability to do critfeal tiiinking; 

(4) the ability to Inquire and nwke Effective analyses of information; 

(5) the ability to soKre problems; and 

(6) the ability to learn how to ieam. (p. 2) 

Add to tiiese, (7) the ability to klentify one's own strengths, weaknesses, and work and life goals, 
and (8) useful attitudes aboUt change and one's own ability to deal with it, and we can begin to 
appreciate die Importance and understand the complexity of adaptive behaviors in work and in life. 



• ThMf coft«t>t$ a« intrinite to an undtrrtwdlng of how peopte adapt, and will ba discussed in datall In Chapter IV 
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Undflfstanding Factors (n Occupational Adaptability 

As we have s^n, the literature on worker-wor-k Interrelationships clusters into five major 
groups: Human Rewards theories. Human Relations theories. Job Satisfaction theories, notions 
about the Quality of Work Life, and theories and res^rch on Occupational Choice and Career 
Development. While each of the approaches is concerned with similar outcomes in the sense of 
maximizing "fit" between worker and work, each emphasizes different dimensions or groupings of - 
factor? as those oi greatest potency In the interactions. From this multidlsciplinary literature, a 
profile of the factors and Interrelationships affecting adaptation in the work world begins to emerge. 

Not surprisingly, occupational adaptation is concerned with much more than those factors 
Involved In a person's immediate job. Jobs are roles that generally exist within the cohtext of a 
work organization, and may be transitory in nature, from the perepective of either orgdnization or 
Individual. Occupations, on the other h&nd, may involve one job of many In a work life, and usually 
have an Identity that transcends the context of organlzatlons-^nay, indeed, be entrepreneurial in a 
very broad sense. Careers are even less klentifiaWe In that they usually involve major chunks of a 
person's adult life, may involve one or many occupations and «)y number of individual jobs, may 
or may not follow definable patterns, and-whether preplanned orcondu'cted opportunlstically- 
tend to Involve a degree of occupational mobility {even If only in the sens^of moving through the 
rpnks in a single work organization). In a person's work life, he or she may experience "work" 
purely^ a job or sequence of jobs, may identify work as "occupation," or may think of it In terms 
of one or more careers. ' 

Regardless of the perspective~or the outcome^* of worklr^ desired or expected by an ipdividual, 
a work organization, or a society-working involves almost constant adaptation, a "fusion process" 
(Bakke, 1953) that is a continual compromise or trade-off between the work environment and the 
worker, and that may be disturbed by any changes in the Individual or in the environment. As Stem 
{ 1 970) put it, the character of adaptation is 

... the function of the total person and the total environment at the given 
moment in time. In the broadest sense, then, this presumes thrc the adapta- 
tion will be unique for any given individual, (p. 8) 

Factors of the individual person interact with those of the work environment, and both of 
them interact with the general socioeconomic context, such tt.at any factor or set of interacting 
factors may act, as an opportunity or a restriction on the potential of a given situation for a positive 
adaptive outcome. In addition, the Initiation of an Interaction between any factors or sets of factors, 
or the change of an established relationship between them. Is a potential situation requiring an 
adaptive response. However, In some cases the interaction of factors may have no effect at all 
(neutral) on the situation or may cancel each^ther out. Factors seldom seem to act independently, 
and tend to be Influenced by the other Important factors in the situation, whether It Is stable or 
Influx. 

At this point it is possible to construct an overall profile of dimensions (derived from the 
reviewed literature) that describe the person factors, work environment factors, and external 
environment factors involved in occupational adaptation. Figure 1 gives a sample of factors contained 
within each dimension. The format borrows from a number of previous categorizations (Locke, 1976; 
Porter & Dubin, 1975; Porter & Steers, 1976; Vroom, 1964), and represents a useful arrangement for 
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considering the many Important variables.* k» addition, in response to Locke's (1976) criticism 
that most such categorizations Indiscriminately mix the agents of person-environment interactions 
and the conditions or events, those factors are set apart for the three dimensions described here. 



1. PERSON DIMENSION 

(Agent = Self) 


A. Sub/ective Factors 

(e»g., Jieeds, values, attitudes, interests, aspirations, etc.) 


B. Obiective Factors 

(e.g., age, physiology, transferable skills repertoire, 
adaptive competencies, education, life and work 
experiences, marital status and dependents, 
socioeconomic status, etc.) 


2. WORK ENVIRONMENT 
DIMENSION 

(Agents * Coworkers, super- 
visors, clients, union, 
subordinates, 
professional peers, ' 
company and 
mandgement) 


A. Occupation & Job Content Factors 

{e.g., occupation, tasks, task variety, |ob autonomy, job 
. * responsibility, workflow, job complexity, degree of 
content-related "challenge" versus stress, utitizatiw 
Of motivateo auiiities, social service, etc. 


(e.g., work group size, working conditions, supervisory 
style, role clarity, recognition, feedback, etc.) 


C. Organizationai Factors 

(e.g., pay and promotion policies, organizational size, 
purpose, goals^ need», hiring and firing policies. 


3. EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT 
DIMENSION 

(Agents * Government and 

agencies^ soctoethnic 
groups, family and 
friends, media, 
^ucatdrs and coun- 
selors, informal 
groups, peers, con- 
sumers^ competitors) 


A. Economic Conditions 


B. Sociocufturaf Trends 


C. Government Regulations^ & Legisiation 


D. Educational Institutions & Practices 


E. Climate & Geographic Location . 



FIGURE 1. Profift of factors {n ocetipstionii adsptition. 



• Another approach to systematizing factors that affect adaptation might be to use Bronfenbrenner s (1977) 
oested-topoloflY approach to describing the "ecological environment'^microsystem, mesosystem, exosystem. 
and nwcrSystem-of human development. P^wn factors might be In the innermost circle, representing the 
Individual, Work Environment factors might become the elements of the microsystem, etc. 
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The Parson Dimension is divided into Subjective Factors and Objective Factors along the tines 
suggested by French et ai. (1974), in which the objective person factors are those characteristics, 
traits, or abilities, etc., that make up the person as he or she "really is"; subjective person factors 
are those factors influsnced by the person's perceptions, and involve the affective domain. While 
French et al. suggested, that environments could be thought of along subjective-objective lines as 
well, the Work Environment Dimension and the External Environment Dimension are considered 
here primarily In the "objective" sense,* because their subjective existence is dependent upon the 
perceptions of the Individual involved in the particular . orker work interrelationship; as such, 
objective factors are "filtered" through the affective perceptions-the subjective person factors-of 
the individual to "create" the subjective work environment and external environment That is, the 
subjective person is the only valid interpreter of what constitutes the subjective work environment 
and external environment factors for his or her particular situation. 



Subjactiva parson factors. As mentioned above, these factors are the affective "filters" through 
which alt other factors are perceived, evaluated, and responded to by the Individual in the work 
situation. Lofquist and Dawis (1969) subsumed ail of the affective factors into one domain, that of 
needs, but needs themselves may have hierarchies, and theori&ts differ on what constitute needs, 
both in fife and in work. For instance, Argyris (1964) considered psychological success to be the 
central need related to work, while Vroom (1964) listed achievement, self-expression, affiliation, 
autonomy, self-esteem, security, an«J social status as work-related needs. Lofquist and Dawis (1978) 
' . ' made up their own list, grouping work-related needs under categories of safety, comfort, aggrandize- 
ment, altruism, achievement, and autonomy. 

Related to needs (and part of individual personality) are other affective elements such as 
values, expectancies, attitudes, motivations, interests, and aspirations. Wanous and Lawler (1972) 
saw values as affecting the importance an individual attaches to his or her needs and the rewards 
available In work to meet those needs. French and Kahn ( 1 962) saw deprivation of cei:tain needs or 
values as acting as motivators. In answer to a criticism by Locke (1976), Lofquist and Dawis (1978) 
conjectured that values are actually second-order needs. Whatever the specific relationships may be. 
these affective elements seem to come into play in individual responses and evaluations in adapta- 
, tionai situations. 

Both Vroom (1964) and Locke (1969, 1976) examined the importance of expectancies in job 
satisfaction, and it was also noted that expectancies directly'affect perceptions of equity in the 
distribution of rewards in the work environment. Expectancies interact significantly with valences 
in Vroom's theory to create motivational force. Attitudes, which are concepts that "a person has of 
something . . . embodying . . . how much it Is liked, disliked, and whether one Is disposed to approach 
or avoid It" (Katzeli & Yankelovlch, 1975, p. 414), can be considered among the most visible mani- 
festations of a person's feelings. Attitudes may have variable stability (Porter & Dubin, 1975), but 
are seen as extremely important in a person's tendency to act in a particalar way in a given situation. 
Attitudes are included in some classifications of skills (>ecause they are so intimately related to a 
person'f propensity (and proficiency) in using knowledge and skills. An individual's general work 
ethic (relatively stable) and his or her day-to-day feelings about a job are attitudes. 



* "Objective" is used here in the sense of "general consensus" {i.e., societally-reinforced) opinion of what constitutes 
^ "reality" regarding environmental factors. 
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Aspirations and interests seem to be positively related, espectallY ift the context of worK, and 
wereSeVed by Phinips (1968). Porter and Steers (1973), and Lofquist and Dawis (1969), among 
SrTSoth fSto^ are Intuitively Important In adaptation, although exactly hov. important ,s 

uncertain. 

^ An Individual's overall personallly Is composed of many factors that are intrlnsif to his or her 
adaptive pSial Pwchoan^ytic literature Is concerned with such factors as conf hot resolution. . 
SnSfenslv^^ness, and levels of Internal ^ntegratlo" Self^teem access^^^^ 
(Mechanic 974) self-concept, self-actuallzation, and level of personal growth (Porter, 1973) are 
S^ori n whatis frequently called maturlty-another important aspect of an •ndividuaTs 
«i^pt^e^^^^^^ Naturally, an Individual's mental heatth-particularly his or her inner stafa.l.ty- 
Scal Ror^^^^^^^ considerable attention to the social aspect of personality, a person s 

St on t(LarTor^ay from others, in her theory of occupational choice. The notion of 
Tr Son rTy be Important In how it affects the kinds of adaptive strategies an ,nd.v.d..al chooses 
to ^piemen! In a given circumstance (not forgetting, of course, that person dimensions only 
part of an adaptive situation). j 

Lofquist and Dawis (1976) postulated four components of work Pe^sonf ty style-those 
asoecte of personality that are particularly Influential in work-that presumably affect how a pereon 
?!^ndf ^a S Swa^^^^^^ requiring an adaptive response; the components are activeness, react.ve- 
SfxISilirand c^^^^^^ personality stru^re how^e. ^^^^ 
indliidual's sets of abilities an'i his or her sets of needs (Lofquist & Dawis, 1969) It may be at tnis 
JlSon of subjective factors (needs, etc.) and objective factors (abilities, «c-^that asp^at^^^^^^^^ 
Inte^, and abiti ies combine most strongly to affect adaptation in the gu.se of^ J^^^^f «! ^^'^^^ 
theS^toi?, which are moderately important In motivation, may be powerful in decisions made 
about adaptation in work. 

Obiective person factors. The objective factors that make up sn individual are those that, 
unlike^Se feSors such as values or emotions, can be readily obsen^ed and measured ob,ectively 
and are noVl^^id on S Examples are age, IQ, education, skills, etc. These attributes 

''?meJL'°t^^^^ (feeling-based) person, also affect the subjective person, Lofquist 

and D^is {1»B9^ all of the objective factors into the abilities domain, but many other 

oNec^e fitors Inllu^^^^ the Interaction of the objective (as well as the subjective) person with 
his or her environment. 

Certainly relatively fixed characteristics of individuals have great importance for their adaptive 
DOtential Roe (1956) proposed that genetic background is significant, and along this line Lofquist 
^J^awls (^^^ Bla^et al. (1956) also discussed the importance of ^ ^N^a c 
DhvsloloQV Phillips (1968) discussed the role of Intelligence, quoting Piaget (1952): Intelligence 
Is an^^tat^onT whose] function Is to structure the universe just as tfie organism Jtnjcwre^^ 
mm^aSwv ronment . . . Organization Is Inseparable from adaptation" (quoted in Phillips, 1968, 
immediate ^^^on^ f^. J^^.^^ <sheehy, 119/6; Super, 1953) continue to Influence what 

workers may or may not do In the contemporary western work world. 

Some stable or slow-tOHjhafige personal characteristics are also influential T'^!;^';.^^^^'^^^^^^ 
relationships and occupational adaptation. They include «>«'0f o"°7^'^,^fJ"^^f»^-^J^ P|^3'."'^ 
current) (Blau et al., 1956; Miller & Form, 1964), number of dependents (Porter & Steers 1973). 
S^rr^emSlp In iarloui Informal and formal groups (the "significant others"-such as family, 
?rlds%ngtn' ^loethnlc culture, community, informal groups, and other contacts . Some general 
si uation factor^ 'nclude a person's accustomed lifestyle, financial stability and available capital, 
eilipTo^m^^^^^ (Bryan. 1973), social Isolation, and miscellaneous responsi- 

bilities or commitments. 
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Expertamial or developmental objective factor* Include ^eral life experiences (Inchxding one's 
adaptive behavior pettemf and experiments), formal and Informal education, work history (i.e., past 
vocational choices and cariaer decisions) (G«nzberg, 1952; Ginzberg et al.. 1951; Zytowskl, 1970), 
vocational maturity (Ofipow, 1968), and length of work sefvice (Portet & Steers, 1973). Directly 
• related are types and leveff of knowledge-^facts, methodologies, taxonomies, and otfier iorms of 
Informatlon-that a pnrson has ayallable In memory (Blau et al., 1956). 

SkUl or ability types have been variously categorized, sometimes in terms of their transferability 
(as In some job daitificatlon schemes), but Increasingly in terms of their utility or domain. While 
Altman (1976) found that all skills are theoretically transferable, employers consider some to be — 
more transferable (in the sense of broad utility), especially in work, than others (Wlant, 1977).'Skill$ 
differ, too, in their degree of fundamentality, so that the more general skills (especially the "basics 
such as reading, speaking, hand-eye coordination, etc.) are thought to be more transferable (I.e., more 
useful across more situations) than the more specific (or context-linked) skills are. ProficleTOy as well 
as degree and recency of practice (i.e., current level of mastery) also affect transferability. Finally, 
transferability Is affected by how different the context of skill, application Is from where the skill 
was learned or previously used (he., direct versus Indirect transfer) (€llis,'1965). 

V 

Transferable skills, as they are meait here, refer to those skills and abilities used in day-to-day 
perfonnance of llfft or work-tasks. Following Kawula and Smith's (1975) generic skills classification, 
transferable skills can be categorized as (a) mathematics, (b) communications, id) interpersonal, 

(d) cognitive or reasoning, and (e) manipulative. Figure 2 represents the Interactions of skill famihes, 
levels of fundamentality, and levels of proficiency (mastery) in potential skid transferability. (Pre- 
sumably, the acff/*/ transferability of a skill in a given situation will depend no^ only on its potential 
transferability, but on personal and contextual factors as well.) 

Adaptive skills and related components. Adaptive skills, as used here, refer to those skills used 
to deal with changes in the worker-work interrelationships. Adaptive skills are vital to an individual's 
capacity to make necessary or desired adjustments, whether by coping with change or the pressure 
to change, or by making change happen. Most skills labelisd adaptive are important In the day-to-day 
perfomiance of job or life tasks, as welt as long-range ones, and there Is an overlap between what are 
called adaptive skills versus the transferable skills. This is especially apparent in the cognitive.skills 
family, which IncliKJes declsion n:r^ing and problem-solving abilities, situational analysis skills, 
organtz^ional skills, reasoning skills, and other abilities that are indispensible in dealing with change. 

A number of skill areas (as welt as special knowledge, attitud?- '>d personal characteristics) 
emerge from the literature that do deal primarily with adapting su» u<ly in work. The adaptive 
skill areas include: (a) transfer skills, (b) learning-to-learn skills, (c) o.ige skills, (d) energizing skills, 

(e) coping skills (affective), (f) self-assessment skills, (g) special mobility skirts, (h) anticipatory skills, 
and (i) cognitive skills (whteh, as mentioned, overlap with basic transferable skills). Skills or abilities, 
whether transferable and/or adaptive, are intimately linked to knowledge and attitudes In that, 
together with other person factors, they result In adaptive and other behavior (Pratzner, 1978). 
Behavior, of course. Involves the whole person, both subjective and objective, in interaction with the v 
environment (as illustrated in Figure 3). Certain clusters of adaptive behaviors (e.g., hunting a job, 
scheduling one's work tasks, dealing with job pressure, developing friendships or alliances in the 

%vork setting to creatfe a group Identity, etc.), when developed to a level of mastery sufficient to 
achieve desired adaptive oiitcomes with reasonable reliability, may be thought of as adaptive com- 
petencies. 
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TRANSFERABLE SKILLS FAMILIES (Kawula & Smith, 197§) 



FIGURE 2. Ltvtl» of profldtncv iod fundarmntality in potsntiil tkili tranfferiWIitY. 
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SKILL 
AREAS 



ADAPTIVE 
KNOWLEDGE 



ADAPTIVE 
ATTITUDES 



RELATED 
PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS'' 



• Transfer Skills 

• Leaming-to-learn 
Skills 

• Change Skills 

• Energiiing Skills 

• Coping Skills 

• Self-dsse«^sment Skills 

• Anticipdtorv Skills 

• Special Mobility 
Skills 



• Adaptational 
Self-awareness 

• Systems AwM'eness 



Learning as a 


• 


Work Personality 


lifelong process 




Style 


More than one way 




Self-esteem 


or place of learning 






or doing things 




Mental Health 


Sense of futurism 


# 


Balance of 






Optimism and 






Realism 




• 


History of 






Adaptive 






Behaviors 



.•Cognitive Skills* * 
(overlap with trans- 
ferable skills area) 



NOTE: Adaptive abilities exist with and are equally 
dependent on an individual's repertoire of 
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FIGURE 3. Adiptfv* tkllli and other componenti of positive adaptive behavior. 



Transfer skills (Miguel, 1977; Short et a!., 1974) may be thought of as a cluster of cognitive 
{and motor) skills, but except in those instances where transfer of knowledge or motoric skill (and, 
in some cases, attitude) is direct and requires no modification or restructuring, transfer skills inevit- 
ably Involve change. Transfer skills enable indirect transfer to occur, and Include other special 
abilities such as generalizing, synthesizing. Identifying important versus unimportant information, 
dealing vyith aniblguity, and dealing with complex or multiple rules. 

Uarnlng-to-learn skills (Bolles, 1978; Nee, 1978; O'Toole, 1972; Toffler, 1970) are related to 
cognitive and transfer skills, but they relate more closely to dealing with change. Inevitably linked 
to their role in adaptation are several attitudes toward learning. Including the notion of learning as 
a lifelong process, and the acceptance that there Is usually more than one way or one place in which 
to learn. 

. Change skills, which Miller (1974) called "unhooking" skills and Lewin (1951) and Schein 
(1961 ) called "unfreezlng-change refreezing" skills, are those Involving change of attitudes, values, 
or behaviors via what amounts to unlearning, mental or behavlorsl experimentation, reevaluatlon, 
and retearnlng. Included too are the "ability to generate a variety of alternative approaches or solu- 
tions to a problem" (Ashley & Faddis, 1979a), and skill In contingency planning (Hamburg et al., 
1974). 
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A humber of attitudes are Intrlns'j to proficiencv in the use of change skills. One Is the attitude 
that change Is a real force that Is neither Intrinsically bad or good (McDermott, 1979), it simply 
occurs. At times it can be ignored effectively, but at other times it must be dealt with (Lazarus, 
1979). Another vital attitude Is that there Is often- more than one way to approach a problem (Short, 
1979). Nee (1978! also suggests that an attitude of what he calls "faturism "-viewing the possible 
outcomes of situations in a long-range perspective as well as In terms of more immediate repercus- 
sions-is an important component. Its role in anticipatory sklils,is^lso readily apparent. 

. Related to change skills (and quite possibly a component of them, as opposed to a skill family 
on its own) are what we are calling "energizing" skllls-ln effect, skills that enable a person to 
respond to a situation and to bootstrap him- or herself Into action, when appropriate, despite ambi- 
guities or a lack of structure in the situation. This Involves the use of what Scheele (1977) calls 
... a repertoire of known behaviors that are situational ly responsive-approaches, 
retreats, gambits, viewpoints, experiments, ventures, and so forth. These 
behavioral Skills are quite separate from the factual content of careers but 
apparently are valuable to the successful negotiation of the everyday actions 
and transactions that move us through careers, (pp. 196-197) 
Also related to responsiveness are certain personality characteristics, such as the dimensions of 
Dawls and Lofquist's (1976) work personality style (i.e., actlveness. reactiveness, flexibility, and 
celerity). 

Coping skills are whatenable a person to maintain "satisfactory internal conditions" (Grinker, 
1974), that is, to stabilize one's emotional state by coping with stress. These internal balancing 
processes, also mentioned by Fine (1974), are strongly related to an individual's mental health and 
to his or her history of successful and unsucc^ful coping in the past. A sense of self, of balance . . 
in one's life and work, of the necessity of compromise in life, and especially of self-esteem, are 
important here. So are certain personality traits, such as a good sense of humor, and g good balance 
of realism and optimism in one's outlook. 

Self-assessment skills involve periodically analyzing one's strengths and weaknesses (Bolles, 
1972; Crystal & Bolles, 1974; Miguel, 1977), defining one's "transition gaps" (Peterson, 1979), and, 
in anticlpatipn of probable changes, setting (or revising) . ealistlc personal goals. Attitudes of self- 
responsibility and self-motivation are influential, as well. 

Anticipatory skills are those used in extrapolating possible alternative futures (Nee, 1978; 
Cornish, 1980). These are especially important for contingency planning as well as emotional prepa- 
ration for dealing with change. 

The special mobility skills are those used in making career or job changes (even if njprely trans- 
ferring from one part of a plant to anothif). They include job-seeking and job-getting skills, such as 
interviewing skills, resume preparation skills, and use of alternative job-getting strategies (Crystal & 
Bolles, 1974). 

T;'/o particular areas of knowledge are considered essential to effective use of adaptive skills in 
the work world. One is self-awareness (Bolles, 1972; Crystal & Bolles, 1974), and the other is 
systems awareness-adequate and accurate information and "sawy" on work environment factors 
(Datta, IVote 1; Miguel, 1977; Schneider, 1972), Knowledge of the existence and kinds of ^aptlve 
option's-that there Is often more than one solution to a situation involving chanqe-is also important. 
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Th« Work Environment Dimwuion 



Work environment factors are those constituting the context and content of jobs. These 
factors both influence and are influenced by the individuals who hold the jobs at^d the external 
milieu that affects them both. Finally, factors or agents within the work environment may affect 
each other, and thus the worker. 

Work environment factors cluster into three areas: (a} Occupation and Job Content Factors, 
(b) Immediate Work Environment Factors, and (c) Organizational Factors, Occupation and job 
content factors are concerned with the identity of a job (its status, career ladder, social expectations, . 
etc.) and what actual tasks and functions It involves. The place ("shop"), peopla, and Interactions 
that make up the context in which a person performs a job are the imniediate work environment 
factors. The organization in which the job exists, and the organization's characteristics, concerns,^ 
and policies compose the organizational factors. Agents in the work environment are those who. 
interact with or whose factions affect the individual worker or work group. 



Occupational and job con^t factors. Occupation-related and job content factors constitute 
one of the major work environment factor areas (see Figure 1, p. 56), all of which interact (along 
with external environment dimension factors) with the suojective and objective person factors in 
influencing occupational adaptation. 

As mentioned earlier, "occupation"^r "profession" in some cases-carries an intrinsic group 
identity that transcends its existence as a job or jobs within work organizations (e.g., social status, 
white/blue collar status, opportunity for social service, implicit moral value). Occupations and pro- 
fessions often have implicit (and, as in the case of physicians, stated) purposes, values, ethics, and 
goals. These affect the member workers' sense, of personal and group Identity, role in society and 
in work organizations, and expectations in work. Koch and Steers''(1978) notion of job attachment 
is useful here. In turn, work organizations, coworkers, and fellow occupational-group members 
have certain sets of expf^tations of the member workers. All of these expectations interact In 
subjective ways to affect a person's perception of opportunities or restrictions in adaptive options 
In work. 

Job content factors primarily concern job tasks-the activities Involved in the doing of work. 
• Usually, tasks are contained In the job description, though many tend to be implicit rather than 
explicit. Important in job content are not only the usual task-related activities, but the personal 
(nonmaterial) rewards that may or may not be available through the performance of the job activities. 
The personal. Intrinsic rewardsjof job content are one of the main foci of the job satisfaction theories. 

Job activity factors includet^k variety (Dawls St Lofqulst, 1978; Hackman & Lawler, 1971 ; 
Locke, 1976) and task repetltiveness (Hoppock, 1935; Porter & Steers, 1973), two closely related 
aspects. Workflow, which Involves the sequencing of tasks and the total amount of work (Locke, 
1976), type and amount of activity (Dawls & Lofqulst, 1978), and Inherent fatigue and relative 
efficiency (Taylor, 1911) are also significant. Job complexity (Locke, 1976) and task Identity-doing 
whole (as opposed to piecemeal) product creation (Hackman & Lawler, 1971)— are other factors. 

Herzberg et al. (19S9) llnkedsjob content factors, with job satisfaction by postulating that 
intrinsic (nonmaterial) satlsfiers are available only through performance of job activities, and are 
more satisfying (and niotivating) than extrinsic ("hygiene") rewards, which are available through 
organizational and immediate work environment dimension factors. Three intrinsic factors were 
emphasized by Herzberg and his associates. The first Is task control, also called independence by 
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Dawis and Lofqulst 0978) and job autonomy by Porter and Steers [^^9/3} Another is jo^^ 
Wlltv also discussed by Porter and Steers, Dawis and Lofquist, and by-Locke (1976) The third 
SM3^e c^Se provlded-by the Job activities; Locke (1976) related l^ets of d.ffU^ulty m task 
^Zr^^^^^^^ this'f actor. Equally important factors are the opportunities for creat.v.ty and self- 
expression provided by job content ;Qavvls & Lofquist, 1978; Locke, 1976). 

The degree to which job activities allow the utilization of valued ^''^^o^lTf ^'rfj^'"^'!!^'^^^ 
emohaslz^ by Vroom (1964), Argyris (1964)^ Lotke, (1976), and Dawis and L?*q"'^^<1978) One 
The? f^tor relatedto job contem is the content-related level of stress involved .n a job; for mstance 
IIJ the Sliie c^^^^ the job content of much policework is probably more frequently stressful 
than that of a professional plumber. 

Immediate work environment factors. These factors relate to the immediate or local, co^^^^^^^ 
in which a job is performed. The agents in the immediate work environment-that 'S' the Persons or 
groups with whom the individual Interacts-are highly important, as are certain situational variables 
and factors related to satisfaction or personal needs and expectancies. 

Individual agents in the immediate work environment include one's coworkei^, supervisors 
clients, and subordinates; and a^gmrSctlng as influential groups include ^ ^v^rk tearn, other 
work teams and unions (where pertinent) (Dawis & Lofquist, 1978; Lewtn, 1951; Locke, 1976, 
N^^vo 1945 Port^ & Steers, 1973). These "significant others" affect one's opponwnit.es and 
S^t ons ^r adapfation in the immediate work enyironment in varying ways and degrees, accord- 

^the e^^^^^^^ others' personalities, expectancies, values, biases, ^oles, f d competenc^^^^^^ 
havfonTe dividual worker and aspects of the work situation. A pertinent ^tuat.onal cond^ on 
relating to a^ts Is "pleasant interpersonal relationships" (Heneberg et al., 1959; Vroom, 1964). 

Other situational or context factors in the immediate work environment have been my^tigated , 
bv HerS^rq e^al (1959), who considered them to be hygiene factors as opposed to job satisfaction 
?Lors wSk^g condili'ns include comfort, safety, convenience of location, 
ings adequate tools and equipment, and hours, as reviewed by Locke (1976). "^^^'^'^f^^i;™^' 
Hw(k:1?(1935K a^^ Dawis and Lofquist (1978) also emphasized the Importance of the com ort 
and STety facto.^ in the environment. Aspects of work groups or work uni^, '"^^^.ng s. e pu pose, 
^tonomy, specialization, role clarity, and authority were discussed by Porter and Steers (1973), 
Dawis and Lofquist (1978), and others. 

Supervisory style in the immediate work environment is considered to be extremely potent in 
r^lc^iSTr faciliSting occupational adaptation (Herzberg et al., 1959; Porter & Steers 1973; 

Tg^nmportant aspects related to supervisory style include: nonarbitrarmess (Locke 1976); 
«aS (^is rLofqu^^19TO degree of permitted worker participation in decisions about work 
TeCs S an^Sf ob-r^la^^^^^^ (Locke. 1976; Vroom 1964); well as pr^ re for 
oerformance verbal recognition, and accurate feedback (Hackman & Uwter 1971; Locke, 1976, 
Vr^m T^) X frequently related to supen^iso^^ style on the local level (though sometimes 
buT^^'to^ imnSiiate work environment via company management and policies)-are factors of 
Sb sJcurlw (D^^^ ^^'^ ^ 1959); of "position"-a status-rela ed «:tor 

SatSt^^any informal'and'may or may not be dictated by one:s job (Da«Ms & 
of opportunity for job enrichment through ev-^nsion of responsibility and individual control (Locke, 
1976); and of opportunity for new learning (Ibid.). 
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Organizatioftal factors. These factors*"affect workers In a top-down manner in most situations. . 
The company (as an entity) ana management (as Its usual tool In dealing with Its work force) are 
the primary agents. 

Characteristics of work organizations have both direct and Indirect effects on worker-work 
interrelationships and adaptation. These characteristics include organizational size (Argyris, 1973; 
Dawis & Lofquist, 1978; Porter & Steers, 1973); purpose (Argyrls, 1973; Cariisle, 1973); structure 
-both formal and Informal (Ibid.); and reputation (Dawis & Lofquist, 1978). Related factors include 
the organization's available technology and resources, such as its labor pool, capital, equipment, 
overall workflow, ?nd plants (Carlisle, 1973; Dawis & Lofquist, 1978), and the organization's internal 
communications procedures and network (Argyrls, 1973). 

Less tangible but equally potent organizational characteristics include organizational goals, 
values, needs, and expectancies (Argyrls, 1973), which are influential on policies and procedures 
affecting workers. Policy dimensions involve: pay and pay equity (Herzberg et al., 1959; Porter St 
Lawler, 1968; Vroom, 1964; and others); promotions and other mobility (Porter & Steers, 1973; 
Vroom, 1964; and others); work hours and other attendance policies (Vroom, 1964); management 
and administrative policies and styles-Including technical and human relations supervision, and 
rewards and penalties policies (Argyrls, 1973; Dawis & Lofquist, 1978; Herzberg et a5., 1959); job 
classiflcation„hlrlng, and firing practices (Dawis &' Lofquist, 1978; Herzberg et al., 1959); training 
and educational reimbursement; and fringe benefit packages (Herzberg et al., 1959). In addition, 
external Influences are highly influential on organizational characteristics, and are most readily 
visible in how they affect organizational policies and practices; these are discussed next.' 



The Ex^mal Environment Dimension 

External environment factors are those composing the context or "world" in which people and 
organizations exist. These factors do not actually exist in separate compartments of the overall 
environment, but are Intimately interconnected both in the ways that they affect each other and as 
they affect Individuals, groups, organizations, and institutions. In regard to the agents through which 
external environment factors influence workers and work, all of the agents affect both workers and 
' work organizations to some degree, but some have more direct effects on Individuals than on organi- 
zations. For instance, family, fnlends, socioethnic groups, and informal groups probably have more 
olrect influence on individuals, while consumers, compjetitors, and government agencies have more 
direct influence on work organizations. Educators and counselors have significant impact on both 
individuals and work organizations, as does the media. 

For convenience, the overall environmental context has been separated Into factor areas of 
(a) Economic Conditions, (b) Sociocultural Trends, (c) Government Guidelines and Legislation,, 
(d) Educational Institutions and Practices, and (e) Climate and Geographic Location. 



Economic conditions. Economic conditions are probably the most visible factors affecting 
worker-work interrelationships, and Include: the general level of technology In the society (Carlisle, 
1973); the socioeconomic organization In the society (Blau et al., 1956); available physical resources , 
-including supply and quality of natural and energy resources, capital, and support Industries (Ibid.); 
human resource-including general educational level of the labor pool, composition of the labor 
pool, size of the labor pool, and the current state of the labor "market" (Ibid.); industrial composi- 
tion (ibid.); Job datsification and hiring systems; and general and local economic conditions-including 
consumer (temand, interest levels, employment ratio, and value of currency in national and inter- 
national trade (Blau et al., 1956; Carlisle, 1973). 
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Sociocultural trandf. Sociocultural trends are those that affect the establishment of personal 
and group values, hierarchies of needs, norms of behavior, and attitudes and expectations about 
work Changing social values and changing work attitudes (including the "work ethic } are factors 
qiven considerable significance by Katzell and Yankelovich (1975), Euloni (1979), and Petty (1978). 
Blau et al. (1956) and others discussed the importance of trends of social mobility, which also affect 
trends in occupational mobility. Group-related ideas about "appropriate" «^«^"P^^'?r^^r^,Pf 
are likewise based on sociocultural trends (HoUingshead, 1949; Krumboltz et al., 1976; Miller & 
Form, 1964). 

Government regulations and legislation. Government-related factors are Influential both on the 
society and the economy in general, and on work organizations in particular. The form of government 
is related to its responsiveness to sociocultural trends as well as to economic conditions. Goverriment 
ouidelines. legislation, and regulations affect almost every aspect of work organizations, from hiring 
practices to advertising practices, price guidelines, safety conditions, organizational size (i.e.. anti- 
trust laws), and many other facets of work organizations, as well as unions (Carlisle, 1373). 

Educational institutions and practices. The structure, values, and practices of educational 
institutions are obviously of great significance in worker-work interrelationships (0 Toole, 1972; 
Toffler 1970; and others). Education imparts knowledge and abilities to individuals, as well as 
attitu-ies and expectancies, and one of the primary purposes of education is generally thought to be 
the pi^oa^stion of persons for functioning In the economic sector of the soctety-that is, for wording. 
The repertoire of "appropriate" skills, knowledge, and attitudes, as well as its quality and its transfer- 
ability are to a great extent within the domain of educational institutions. These directly affect the 
transfiability and mobility (and, inevitably, the adaptability) of workers and. insofar as the quality 
of educational outcomes affects the quality and composition of the labor pool,, affect work organi- 
zations as well. 



aimate and geographic location. The ciimate and geographic location of an individual or of a 
work organization may affect worker-work interrelationships, in tiiat climate and geographic location 
may determine tiie availability of resources and technology for various kinds of industries, as well as 
kinds of jobs available and the level of competition for them (Blau et al., 1956). 



Summary: Factors In Adaptation 

Adaptation involves interaction between an individual and his or her environment, and tiieories 
of adaptation organize factors involved in adaptation into person/environment categories. Biological 
tiieories of adaptation focus on ti^e factors of populations or species in interaction witii their environ- 
ments, and view adaptation as an evolutionary process. Psychology and psychiatry focus on the 
mental health and/or Intelligence of individuals as tiie important factors In adaptation, and generally 
downplf , tiie roles of environment except as they affect early development; adaptation Is viewed 
primarily as an intrapsychic process. Sociology and anthropology focus on factors of groups, insti- 
tutions, and cultures as those most potent in adaptation, and view adaptation as group-process. 

Because extant literature on factors in the work context generally do not address notions of 
adaptation directiy (or address tiiem in a very limited fashion), assembling and organizing tiie probable 
factors in occupational adaptation amounts to assembling a picture-puzzle f rom-at first glance- 
random pieces. Factors were culled from such diverse sources as industrial, occupational, and organi- 
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?.>uonal psychology and sociology (pp. 16-38), and career counseling and educational research 
(pp 38-45). Of particular relevance to adaptation in work is the literature on work-related compe- 
tencies, including transferable skills and adaptive skills and abilities (pp. 45-54). 

The picture of work-related factors that emerges follows the general person/environment 
model and borrows some of Its components (especially Person factors) from the general literature. 
A profile of the major dimensions (Person, Work Environment and External Environment) and 
their component factor areas Is shown in Figure 1 (p. 56). Major factor areas in the Person dimen- 
sion Include subjective person factors (e.g., needs, values, attitudes, etc.) and objective person factors 
(age, SES. transferable skills, ad^tive competencies, etc.). Major factor areas In the Work Environ- 
ment dimension Include occupation and job content factors (e.g., occupational title, tasks, task 
variety, job autonomy, etc.), immediate work environment factors (e.g., work group size, work 
conditions, etc.), and organizational factors (e.g., pay and promotion policies, organizational size, 
goals, needs, etcl. Major factors in the ExtemaH€nvironment dimenslon-the milieu in which both 
workers and work dimensions exist-include economic conditions, soclocultural trends, government 
regulations and legislation, educational Institutions and practices, and climate and gepgraphto loca- 
tion. Each of the major d?menslons may affect the adaptive situation through human agents-the 
person him- or herself, significant others In other contexts of the person's life, coworkers, supen/isors, 
managers, educators, and so forth. 

In occupational adaptation, factors of the individual person interact continually with those of 
the work environment, and both of them interact with the general environment factors. Any factor 
or set of Interacting factors may act as facilitator or Inhibitor In the kinds of adaptive responses 
possible, or likely to be effective, in a given situation for a given person. By the same token, the 
factor(s) potent in one situation or for one person may be neutral-or cancelled out by other factors 
—in different circumstances. 

Two of the more important person-factor clusters in occupational adaptatlon-i.e., a person's 
repertoire of transferable skills and alaptlve competencies-are of particular Interest in that they 
constitute the overall potential a person has from which he or ^e may draw In responding to adaptive 
situations in work. Transferable skills are mathematics, communications, interpersonal, reasoning, 
^ and manipulative skills that can be applied-directly or with some modlf Icatlon-ln more than one 

job or context. The more fundamental a skill Is, and the more proficient a person Is in using it, the 
more transferable it will bt across contexts (see pp. 59-60). Adaptive skills are used to deal with 
changes In worker-work interrelationships and, linked with adaptive knowledge, attitudes, and certain 
personal characteristics (see Figure 3, p. 61 ), result in adaptive behavior. Adaptive competencies 
(e.g., hunting a job, dealing with pressure on the job, etc.) are composed of clusters-of adaptive 
behwiors that have been developed to a level of mastery sufficient to achieve reasonable reliability. 

This section has examined the factors and interrelationships affecting adaptation. In particular. 
It has attempted to answer some of the "what" and "why" questions related to facilitating or 
inhibiting occupational adaptability. The next chapter will examine the "how" questlon-/7ow do 
people deal with the need to adapt In work life? What kinds of behaviors do they exhibit? What 
individual and group strategic do they use? OToole (1972), In Work in America, claims that 
"improvement in the quality of life will occur mainly through making better use of . . . human 
resources. And by 'better use' I mean not harder work but srtiarter work" (p. 2). It Is the contention 
of this paper that occupational adaptability-effective use of adaptive behaviors and styles in work- 
is intrinsic to "smarter work." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WHAT BEHAVIORS AND STYLES 
ARE USED IN ADAPTING? 



As werhave seen, most theories that examine person-environment interrelationships-or, in the 
"economic" context, worker-work tntefrelationships-deal with adaptation In the sense of vfhat 
factors interact to affect tendencies or probabilities or patterns involved In achieving a "fit" between 
person and environment Very few of the theories, however, examine the actual activities or sets of 
activities Involved In establishing a fit or correcting a mis-fit: the "how do people adapt?" question. 
If adaptation Involves a compromise between the needs and expectancies of workers and the work 
environment, what behaviors or strategies are used to try to achieve the compromise? Do adaptive 
behaviors and strategies show patterns or regularities that might be thought of as stYfes? 

Literature on biological theories of adaptation maintains that the activities Involved In species 
adaptation ar« those linked to reproduction and natural selection, yet "as complex organisms have 
evolved, behavior has become an exceedingly Important factor in meeting adaptive tasks which 
contribute to species survival" (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 403). White (1974) adds that "there is a 
sense in which all behavior can be considered an attempt at adaptation" (p. 49). Behavior, then, is 
an indlspensible source from which to Infer how people go about adapting. 

Earlier In the literature review,* It was proposed that skills, knowledge, attitudes, and other 
personal characteristics Interact and result in behaviors. Baruch (1963) has suggested that 
... the total behavior of a person, including his [sic] vocational chotee and 
vocational role enactment, reflects certain regularities of functioning. 
Behavior, and specifically vocational behavior, becomes predictable In 
terms of this underlying regularity and thfe description of this regularity 
is the description of tbe|)ersonallty. (p. 94) 

Individual behavior, however, "Is not simply an expre^on of Individuality, but a transaction 
betweef>the subject and his CslcJ environment" (PhilHps, 1968, p. 212). Argyrls (1964) adds, 
"human behavior is a function of the Individual Intera^lng with and perceiving (that is, being aware 
of) his (ficl world" (p. 152). Figure 4 presents a diagram of the major components that Interact 
and result In adaptive behavior. An fndmduaf's potentistf for adaptive behaviot-his or her adapt- 
abifity^fs composed of the interacting eiements in the '^person" half of the person-environment 
interaction. The envlrqnmental elements, then, function ^to Influence what adaptive behaviors the 
person may actually use, depending on how the person perceives the environmental elements and 
on what behaviors compose the particular person's potentiai adaptive repertoira. 

Afiaptation, however, seldom Involves the use of an isolated behavior. As White ( 1 974) 
explains, 

. . . adaptive behavior entails managing several things at once. ... An 
organism must (1 ) keep securing adequate information about the 
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environment, (2) maintain satisfactory internal conditions both for action 
and for processing information, and (c) maintain Its autonomy or freedom 
of movement freedom to use its repertoire in a flexible fashion, (p. 54) 
To deal with the multiple demands of adapting, people tend to use adaptive strategies, which may 
be thought of as learned patterns of sequential or simultaneous adaptive behaviors. Much of the 
literature on adaptive behaviors has focused on categorizing strategies along dimensions of styie, 
which are patterns or general tendencies of an Individual's behavior that express themselves along 
certain commonalities- (These will be discussed In more detail later in this section.) 

There are problems with using behaviors or behavioral strategies of Individuals the 'determi- 
■ nants of adaptation. While observation of behavior Is probably the most visible mani.estatlon of 
how people adapt. Stern (1970) warns that "the Interpretations of participants [i.e., the people • 
actually doing the adapting] n^ay be quite different from those that might occur to a more detached 
observer" (p. 7). On the other hand, there are problems with more subjective ways of examining 
adaptive activities (such as self-reports through questionnaires or interviews), too. As Mechanic (1974) 

explains, , . . _..- 

. . . we must go beyond people's subjective rep )rts of how they feet and how 
they have responded to particular stressful circumstances. Such reports are 
particularly dubious when they describe events retrospectively, because we 
know that part of the process of adaptation involves the subtle restructuring 
of the individual's attltudinal set toward events that have taken place. . . . 
Successful adaptation requires changes In attitudes and perspectives that are 
sufficiently subtle so that the person hardly recdgnizes the changes himself 
[sic] (p. 46) \ 
Regardless of the ambiguities of discerning or measuring adapt^ion, however, adaptation appears to 
ma. ".fast Itself primarily through behavior, and even the intrapsychic adaptations (such as repressing 
emotions, lowering one's aspirations), mentioned by Mechanic and by various psychologists (Erikson, 
1950; Freud, 1937; Lazarus, 1979) probably affect subsequent behavior and can thus be inferred. 

Human beings generally adapt as individuals, but "the role of behavW adaptation is not 
only a function of Individuals, but of groups as well" (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 404). Sociological 
and anthropological perepectives on adaptation "make clear how Interdependent men isicj are 
even In the most simple of societies and how dependent they are on group solutions m dealing with 
environmental problems" (Mechanic, 1974, p. 34). Group solutions to adaptive pressure occur via 
Informal groups, formal groups (e.g., In work, unions, and professional societies or associations), and 
societal institutions. Work organizations themselves experience adaptive pressure, and use various 
strategies in striving for better congruence between workers and the organization as a whole. 

The review of the literature on adaptive behaviors and adaptive styles, which follows, is 

arranged in four sections: 

(a) Individual adaptive behaviors and styles In a general context; 

(b) Individual adaptive behaviors and styles in work environments; 

(c) Group-centered adaptive behaviors and styles involving workers; and 

(d) Adaptive strategies and styles of work organizations. 



•it is not certain whether Mechanic's claim that restructuring of a person's attltudinal set is inevitable is necessarilv 
alwavs true. However. It is probably a frequant outcome of adaptation. Whether it is a side-effect of the adaptation 
or intrinsic to It (as In adaptation by repression) may depend on the particular circumstances and on the adaptive 
habits of the Individual Involved. • 
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The last category, organizational adaptations, will be considered only briefly, as the focus of this 
paper Is primarily upon individual and i. .formal-group adaptation. Concluding the literature review 
be a summation and synthesis of what is known about adaptive behaviors and styles which are 
Integral to the working model of occupational adaptation (presented In the next chapter). 



Individual Adapthw Behaviors and Styles 
In General Contexts 



The Importance of adaptation in the survival and growth of species and individuals was discussed 
In an earlier section* and the concept was examined from the biological, clinical/psychological, sno 
socio/anthropological perspectives. While each of these perspectives has somewhat different nptions 
of what constitutes humanness, all of them appear to agree that behavior is a major means, if not 
the means, In achieving person-environment congruence. They also seem to agree *a«,^r°^ 
what aspect of human existence Is seen as most potent In adaptation (i.e.. m btologica scienws, the 
speci^clinlcal and psychological sciences, the Individual; in sociology or anthropology, the group 
or culture), the behavior of individuals Is an Important unit of analysis. The following review of 
adaptive behaviors and strategies examines individuals' use of them In a general context, and looks 
at various attempts to systematize what are perceived as behavioral patterns into adaptive styles. 
It should be noted that discussion of each disciplinary perspective inevitably involves conc^ts or 
behaviors that overlap with other perspectives-an Implicit mandate for an eclectic approach to 
understanding human adaptation in general as well as specific contexts. 

Biological/Evolutionary Perspectives 

Many human adaptive behaviors seem to have their origins In the evolution of the animal 
kingdom and of the upright pre-human species. The adaptive behaviors will be examined from 
uSTe on both sbwi, first those discussing the behaviors available to '"PfJ.f .''^f ^^^^^ 
humXand then those focusing on the behaviors that are the evolutionary birthright of homo sapiens. 

Hamburg et al. (1974) examined biology-based adaptive behaviors that characterise both hunnans 
and animals, and noted that there are three general areas of adaptive behaviors that se^"'" "Y 
S«:{^-to be genetic In origin. These include: (a) instinctual infant behavior (such as Ruckling in 
^malsMnd parenting activities (e.g., nesting in birds, protective behavior of young m mos^ 
m^Sn 2pST(b) behavior (as In defense of the individual's life, or m order to 

^qTe TmSacce^o a valued resource such as food, a mate, territory, etc.); ^nd (c) explore- 
tory behavior (such as observational learning In young lions trying to hunt). 

Instinctual behaviors have been obseived to occur In at least some rudimentary fashion even m 
animardellberately raised in isolation. Besides infant behavior and parenting behavior, '"Sfnc^al 
So^ arrtbo^^^^^ to include courting behaviors, nesting and burrowing aviors some huntmg 
K ore territoriality, hibernation, migration, and the regulation of internal u.ological clocks 
^Tf c to theS building and manipulative behaviors, such as we^copstruct.on m 

SSerl hie c(2^rLction and repair In social insects, and some tool construction md use by pr mates, 
fl^^tl b^n^nctual. The biological functions of sleeping, and ^en dreaming, are thought by 
m^r^a^crers to be adaptive functions (Foulkes, 1966; Kleitman & Dement. 1957). 
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Aggression is one of a number of adaptive behaviors commonly thought of in terms of social 
* or intrapsychic behaviors, but appears to originate at least partly in genetically conditioned functions. 
An Increased public awareness and interest in human aggressive behavior in recent years has, because 
of some striking similarities (particularly of brain structure) between primates and humans, led to 
an upsurge of research on the aggressive behavior of the great apes. Goodail's observations of chim- • 
panzee behavior (Goodall, 1979) have examined their nurturing, tool-using, learning, and aggressive 
behaviors, and m\ong her many findings, Goodall noted that chimpanzees have ths capacity to defer 
or redirect their aggressive behaviors, usually "downward in the dominance hierarchy." Similar 
behavior has been noted in wolves and lions. It may be Inferred from this kind of evidence that at 
least one biology-linked area of adaptive behaviors involves modifying or extinguishing instinctual 
behaviors such as aggression. 

Exploratory behavior Appears to carry its own evolutionary motivations in that, much as the 
behavior of eating may stimulate a sensation of pleasure, so may experimentation and observation 
stimulate what White (1959) calls "feelings of efficacy." When this positive sensation occurs as a 
result of exploratory behavior, "the behavior leads the organism to find out how the environment 
can be changed and what consequences flow from these changes" (p. 329). 

Hamburg et al. (1974), in examining the exploratory behavior of observational learning, note: 
Newer field studies suggest the adaptive significance of observational learning In 
a social context. . . . Such social learning seems to be crucial in the development 
of adaptive behavior in nature, because young nonhuman primates have the 
opportunity for consistent, close-range observation of behavior utilized by 
adults in meeting the adaptive problems of their habitat (p. 406) 
The social context of much observational learning requires some level of cooperation between two 
separate organisms, and the same may be said of more instinctual behaviors such as courting, mating, 
and the nurturing behaviors of parents. Some species, because they live in social groups, depend on 
observational learning-and have been known to treat deviance with violence or ostracization. The 
sun/ival of Infants and the transfer of viial cooperative survival behaviors may depend on the adapta- 
tion of the whole group {Ibid., p. 404). 

Goodall (1979) and other researchers have noted exploratory behaviors in animals that might 
be considered innovative and/or deviant for that species. Such behaviors (Which Include cases of 
warfare and cannibalism among chimpanzees) may become transmitted via observational learning 
to other members of the species. As in the case of genetic recombination or mutation, the transmission 
of sucfi behavioral Innovations may ultimately prove adaptive (that Is, conducive to species or group 
survival), neutral (have no noticeable effect), or maladaptive (that is, destructive to the species or 
group, over time). 

Another examination of biologically-based areas of adaptive behaviors was made by Scott 
(1966), who proposed that "from the perspective of the human organism, adaptive strategies may 
be divided into three classes, here called 'accommodation,' 'locomotion,' and 'construction' " (p. 393). 

Accommodation, defined as "developing behavior patterns and traits that satisfy environmental 
requirements" (Ibid,), seems to be related botii to the socially-oriented, self-modifying behaviors of 
Goodail's aggression-defending chimpanzees, and to group behavior-extinguishing activities related to 
the suppression of "devlant"-and potentially dangerous-exploratory behavior. Indeed, Scott notes 
that "accommodation has traditionally been conceived in terms of conformity" (p. 394). However, 
Scott adds an Important facet to tills area of adaptive behavior by noting that "long-term survival 
of the organism, or maintenance of a particular environmental structure, may be best furthered by 
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i^ction-bv refusal to face and solve *^Proble- - P^^^^^^^^ 

s^xtrziftrs^r^^^^^^ 

^the stimulus, or instinctual responses such as aggression or flight. 

&o«aef,ne,— o„a.~^^ 
present behavior patteri« and traits and of recognizing a 

*Tr.^hSio';Zv .1. iShe^iy nST?r obs; *a'lo^l learning (as in the case of «ild 

(e.g., the locomotive options of a pigeon versus those of a clam). 

Crntt a«! *'aiterina the environment so that its requirements become 

tiwaiw pvnrpssed in modifving the environment so that its requirements match the organism s 
ll!™'' S D ^fiS) The I ine between accommodation and constructive adaptation is not 
S?dea ho;;^ef 1^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^roup- or specles-approved-ammal 

Sorl (elg^,^^^^^^^ behavior) certainly alter the environment but they are also 

conforming behaviors. In addition, Scott notes that 

Animal societies-ants, beavers, or men [sicl -sometimes solve problems by 
altering the environment so as to change the very nature of the P''ob«eni "t 
present In experimental studies of individual human problem solving, optimal 
Slmodation often consists of reorganizing the presented stimulus elements. 
(Ibid., p. 394). 

Not all bioloqicaU" ' « ..d adaptive behaviors or strategies available to human beings are those 
shareS^wiS^^the an'ma K.ngdor^ at'large. A number of adaptations are the ^'^l^^'^^^^^ 
!^H!he studv of them inevitably involves questions about the uniqueness of the human ammal_ What 
fs It Spa'rat^^^^^^^^ animals; why are we the (current) dominant species; in other 

words, what does it mean to be a human? 

Recent research in physical anthropology (Leakey & Lewin, 1978) has produced fossil evidence 
tf,at Son^ *e.^"aliJtion in human brains (especially critical developments .n the par«tal and 

proposes that 

each half or "hemisphere" of the brain is responsible for certain mental 
abilities, the left side generally handling the logical and verbal functions the 
right side taking most responsibility for intuitive, emotional, and spatial 
abilities. (Rice, 1979, p. 38) 
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Although there is no apparent fossil evidence that brain lateralization is a particularly human 
evolutionary adaptation, the development appears to be tl.iked to cognition-the ability to think in 
abstract as well as concrete and affectiire terms. Mpre complex brain development, in Leakey and 
Lewln's opinions, is directly related to a more sophisticated perception of "reality"— the environment 
outside of the individual with which he or she must interact. 

The notion of tool-using and tool-making as exclusively human adaptive behaviors has been 
debunked by observations of chimpanzee's termite-eating habits,.which ma.ke use of both behaviors.. 
Experiments in the use of American Sign -Language by chimpanzees (Premack, 1976; Rumbaugh, 
1977) have called the exclusivity of language and symbol manipulation by humans into question. 
Even what Leakey and Lewln (1978) call "an appreciation of time"-a vital element in reality con- 
cepts and thought to be an exclusively human adaptation— may be within the realm of primate 
capabilities: "We share with the great apes much of the same kinds Of sensory tools for creating a 
mental picture of the world" (p. 54). 

One remaining human adaptive behavior, the use of spoken language, is probably the most 
potent bf our species' adaptations, and seems to be the single, (relatively) unchallenged behavior 
unique to human beings. Its adaptive advantages are endless, it permits the conveyance of complex 
information and allows the sharing of human consciousness and perceptions of reality, through 
which the pooling of experience in exploratory behavior and what Leakey and Lewin c^il ''enhanced- 
social Interaction" become possible. Leakey and Lewin further propose that with the esiiabiishment 
of cooperative social groups among pre-humans, accomplished via the use of language, the human 
brain itself was stimulated to evolve and adapt even more: "The pressures of social tife were an 
important engine in the evolution of the human brain" (1978, p. 61). These adaptations took the 
form of specialized functions of mind and/or brain that allow individual human beings to perform 
sophisticated intrapsychic accommodating activities: . 



A crucial aspect of operating the mixed economy of gathering and hunting 
(that resulted from the formation of cooperative social groups via spoken 
language] , apart from the mechanics of knowing where and when to find food, 
was the enhanced social interaction, particularly the psychological and 
emotional complexities of reciprocal altruism. Being part of a group that , 
cooperates to achieve common goals, demands restraint, persuasion, tact, 
submission, perception, and a good sense of ;humor^ And beyond that is the 
desire-conscious and subconscious— to'ensure that the system of reciprocal 
altruism operates as it should, with no one gaining unfair advantages. (Ibid.) 



These developments point to two fairly specific arenas of subsequent adaptive pressure in 
human existence: (a) the development of fliore sophisticated psychological adaptive techniques for 
individuals to go with the more complex human brain and human environment; and (b) the develop- 
ment of culturally-determined, socially adaptive technicues for individuals within groups as well as 
for groups interactlnji with other groups. The next^tibn will review pertinent literature on 
individual adaptive behaviors from the psychological perspective, to be followed by a review from 
the iocfological perspective. 



Pkychologicai Perspectives 

The complexity of contemporary human existence places considerable strain on individuals to 
behave adaptively with regard to their own needs and desires, those of the significant others in the 
groups in which they find themselves, the demands of their general culture and environment, and the 
constant changes-trivial or dramatic, immediate or gradual, developmental or circumstantial. 





\ 

temporary or permanent-that occur in and between each of those domains. Psychology, the study 
of human behavior, has devoted considerable attention to the behaviors and behavioral strategies by 
which individuals seek to establish, maintain, or restore equilibrium-i.e., to adapt-in our convoluted, 
frequently contradictory existence. A major contention of psychological theories of adaptation is 
'.^at adaptive behaviors tend to have patterns, and critical Issues arise over the individual s selection 
the adaptive patterns. 

These patterns may be predominantly regressive or defensive, functioning 
primarily for the protection of the self from disintegration, or may represent 
efforts to master the environment, restructure the task ahead, and oolve the 
problems of dealing with a novel situation. (Adams & Llndemann, 1974, p. 1/8). 

Most psychological theoVics of adaptation consider the acquisition of adequate information 
about the environment to be a central requirement for adaptive behavior. Aside ^jom itsjole m 
securing basic psychological needs, adequate Information is necessary to an individual s healthy 
mental picture of reality. In addition, "Depending on circumstances . .^adaptation n^»ay tfke the 
form either of seeking more information or of trying tc 'ut down on the existmg input (White 
• 1974 0 56) A related adaptive behavior is the cognitive (and affective) appraisal and reappraisal of 
that Information, followed by some appropriate action to implement the new appraisal (Hamburg 
et al., 1974; Lazarus et al., 1974). 

, Along this line of reasoning. French et al. (1974) have proposed four general strategies for 

individual adaptation: 

(a) Changing the Objective Environments- 
lb) Changing the Objective Seff (e.g., acquiring new skills); 

(c) Changing the Subjective Environment (that is, one s perception of reality ), and 

(d) Changing the Subjective Self (that is, one's perceptions of oneself). 
Furthermore French and his colleagues qualify each of the above four strategies according to 
whether^ chan^ is either an "increase" or a "decrease." They add that ". . . any one-of these 
may va^t^t^ that Induces the change, that is, in the extent to which 't ste'^^^^^^^^ 
^ff^rt to improve P-E [person-environment] fit or an attempt to improve accuracy of perception 
(1974. p. 331). 

Adapting the sublective environment and the subjective self. Most psychological studies of 
adaptation h^fexamined behaviors in situations of stress or crisis. Mechanic comments that because 
Srof Xe^ hTs tTen to some extent limited by the fashionable methodologies of t^^e Past few 
decade, the pic^r. of adaptation that emerges from the literature ^ 
reactive and individualistic and his mode of coping as largely intrapsychic (1974, p. 39). In other 
Ss many psychological studies of adaptive behavior have tended to i^P^^l'^^;^^. 
et aT's latter two adaptive st^tegies, Changing the Subjective Environment or Changing the Subjec- 
tive ^iThe^tter two strategies are intWnately related to maintenance cf a p<.rson's self-estec l^, 
Sou which the individual's capacity to maintain "energy for action" is "f.^''V 'Xr.1„Hi«idual 
rArovri- 1964, 1973; Mechanic. 1974). Alienation-"a state of estrangement in which the individual 
mafpe ceive himself as powerless to control his or her own destiny" (Campbell & Wynn, 975 p 
K apathyTrftwo frequent outcomes of failure to maintain se- -esteem. As White put it, no 
adaptive strategy that is careless of the level of self-esteem is likely io be any good (1974. p. 01). 

Freud's osvchoanalytic theory propo.--d the concept of defense as a primary adaptive strategy 
that i^ude^?uKt?3p^chic behaviors as repression, projection, rationalization, denial avoidance, 
e^c^ntempo^^^^^^^ have redefined defense somewhat, ^^jricting it '^o those 

fnsian^^ of adap7ation in which present danger and anxiety were of central importance ( I bid.. 
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p. 48). Nevertheless, the behaviors clustered under Anna Freud's explication of defense mechanisms 
(1937) pertain to ways that people handle feelings and/br information about the outside world as 
well as about themselves. 

Many adaptive behaviors In the "defense" category are concerned with how information about 
"reality" is perceived, stored, evaluated, and reevaluated in order to protect the s6lf. A very basic, 
protective Information-handling adaptation that £'.1 healthy humans seem to have is automated 
attention, which Furst (1979) proposed has a physiological locus in the reticular activating system 
of the brain; this allows a certain filtering out of incoming background Information that sometimes 
manifests Itself in what appears to be a person's inattention, but is actually a "decrease In the rate 
of perceptual processing ... that .. . frees the machinery of consciousness for other tasks" (p. 112). 
After this first automatic filtering of incoming information has occurred, though, "what really counts 
is the meaning of the [remalnlngl Information in terms of potential benefits and harms" (White, 
1974, p. 56). In this sense, Matlin and Stang (1978) have suggested that "cognitive control processes, 
located In long-term memory, seem to favor the ' c-ossing of pleasant information" (p. 59) over 
unpleasant Information. This altering of perce. Jons of reality appears to be related to many facets 
of intrapsychic defense, including self-deception, repression, forgetting, and overrating of one's own 
qualities and/or Importance (Matlin & Stang, 1978; Mechanic, 1 974; Myers & Ridl. 1979). 

When Incoming Information severely affects an individual's self-esteem and/or perceptions of 
reality, the mental "channels" may become overloaded, and different adaptive behaviors may be 
used. For instance, "Sometimes adaptation to a severely frustrating reality is possible only if full 
recognition of the bitter truth is . . . postponed [i.e., avoidance] " (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 425). 
Projection or displacement are behaviors by which an Individual may deal with perceived danger to 
his or her self-esteem by attributing the resultant feelings to others or by projecting them (as in 
feelings o* guilt) upon others. Defensiveness, often expressed In aggressive verbal behavior or in 
uncommunlcativeness, is an aspect of displacement. 

A related set of behaviors, denial and Illusion, are important defense reactions to sharp altera- 
tions In self^eem or perceptions of reality. Denial .is. In effect, refusal to face the facts. Illusion, 
the construction or maintenance of false beliefs about reality, is related both to denial and self- 
deception. These are not necessarily pathological behaviors. Denial and Illusion ' have their useful 
ness In coping with stress and may. Indeed, be the healthiest strategies In certain situations (Lazarus, 
1979 p 44). For Instance, hope, which is sometimes illusionary. Is "not pathological; hope is not 
the same as denial" (Ibid., p. 48). On the other hand, Hamburg et al. (1974) caution that "though 
self-esteem may have to be maintained in the short run by defensive avoidance and self-dec^ptton 
long-temi avoidance of real problems tends to be maladaptive, at least if the stakes are high" (p. 426). 

Not all intrapsychic adaptive behaviors are avoidance behaviors. Some people "approach rather 
than avoio anxiety and tend to use the defense mechanisms of intellectualization and obsession ' 
(Moos, 1974, p. 372). Intellectualization (or rationalization) involves attributing one's actions to 
logical and ethical motives, without adequate analysis of the true motives, which may be too damag- 
ing to self-esteem; this involves not repression or denial of reality, but rather a cognitive restructuring 
or distortion of the facts. Obsession, related to compulsivity, involves gnawing over an unresolved 
problem (real or perceived) to an extent that It occupies an excessive amornt of time and energy, 
even wh«n nothing can be done to resolve the problem (the compulsive behavior resolves the anxiety, 
however, at least temporarily). 

Alternative approach behaviors Involve "accepting the conflict" (George, 1974, p. 190) between 
subjective perceptions and self-esteem, and the objective facts. This may involve subsequent intra- 
psychic restructuring In an activating or deactivating direction. A deactivating behavior in this context 
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might involve changing one's attitudes or lowering one's aspirations. An activating behavior is 
psychological preparation, such as planning and mental rehearsal, although this is only possible 
"where important problems can be foreseen, or where early warning signals ev.ist" (Hamburg et at., 
1974, p. 426). As HaVfis^tates, 

Fir$t, ytHj have to be aware of your anxiety to avoid being its captive. This raised 
consciousness gives you a chance to decide when you are merely working out 
anxiety and when you are working on the objective problem. (1975, p. 4) 

Adapting the objective self. Another of French et at.'s (1974) categories of adaptive strategies 
was Changing the Objective Self. Certain kinds of chcracteristics of the objective self are relatively 
fixed, howfe. 9r, such as sex or race, and some change automatically and cannot be affected, such as 
age. Other objective aspects of individuals are somewhat amenable to change, ' ut border between 
being traits and gross life adaptations, such as basic personality, marriage, chiidrearing commitments, 
working, lifestyle, and the like; they jfio not appear to be discrete behaviors or adaptive behavioral 
* strategies as considered here, although they obviously involve the constant use of adaptive behaviors. 

Some objective person factors are amenable to change. Including knowledge, skills, and-within 
mdre narrow limits-physiology. The individual adaptive strategies for changing these factors are 
learning or (regarding physiology) tra. Jing. Piaget (1952), whose theory o'f cognitive devetf^ment 
has been influential In many pedagogies of teaching, thought of adaptation primarily in terms of a 
human tendency to adjust oneself to the environment. Piaget proposed twb kinds of adaptive strate- 
gies: (a) assimilation, which Is the tendency to incorporate novel experiences Into existing schemes 
or to form new shcemes; and (b) accommodation, which is the tender : / to revise schemes to include 
new experiences. 

» 

• It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss learning theory in depth, but the adaptive 
implications of learning behaviors-including attention to the use of transfer skills-should be obvious. 
The acquisition and effective processing of information, as well as the modification of extant 
knowledge and behavior or the extinction of obsolete knowledge or behavior, are ideally within the 
domain of an Individual's learning behaviors. As the adaptation of the objectivesetf Is a major strategy 
for Interacting with the objective environment as well as maintaining self-esteemr-Jearning cannot be 
overemphasized as a vital adaptive behavioral strategy. 



Adapting the objective environment. French et al.'s (1974) notion of adapting the objective 
environment has not been given very much attention- by psychologists, though Mechanic noted that 
"some Investigators have broadened their scope of study to include ... the direct manipulation of 
the environment" (1974, p. 32). f ^zarus (1979) discussed two main kinds of adaptive behaviors for 
dealing with stress, one of which is emotion-focused (and akin to many of the Intrapsychic adaptive 
behaviors already discussed), and the other of which he called problem-solving coping: ". . . efforts 
to change the troublesome situation for the better" (p. 57). 

Certain kinds of active anticipatory behaviors seem to be involved in adapting the objective 
environment, Including taking on tasks one feels he or she can handle, establishing multiple buffers 
against defeat, taking the Initiative where possible, distributing one's commitments, keepirrg options 
open, and collecting and organizing resources ahead of time (Hamburg et al., 1974; Mechanic, 1974; 
Phillips, 1968). The actual performing of tasks is another way of affecting and adapting the environ- 
ment to one's needs and desires. It Is here that problem solving-involving manipulation of the 
environment-Is very useful. Relate:! behaviors include the restructuring of tasks, the prioritizing and 
selection of tasks among alternatives, self-pacing, and solving novel situational problems (Adams & 
Lindemann, 1974). Goldschmidt (1974) proposed three methods for altering problerr living behavic-s 
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to meet novel situttions: (a) adapting some earlier pattern, (b) sloughing off old patterns, and 
(c) sheer Invention^ 23). Most of the^e methods overlap with learning behaviors. Finally, an 
individual may adaptVhe environment to him- or herself by selecting from alternative environments 
(locomotion) or at least selecting the^ite for Ms or her adaptive activities (Mechanic, 1974). * 

Defsnsa, mastery, coping-and adaptation. Most psychological literature conceives of adaptive 
behaviors In terms of adaptation, defense, mastery, and coping, but until recently (Grinker. 1974; 
White, 1974), little attempt was made to differentiate and define the terms. White (1974) examined 
^ach of the concepts and concluded that adaptation Is the central concept, while defense, mastery, 
and coping are strategies (systems of linked behaviors) of adaptation. Defense, for instance, is 
generally used In the psychoanalytic sense and is akin to those activities in French et al.'s (1974) 
categories of Changing the Subjective Environment or Changing the Subjective Self. Defense, then. 
Is concerned with danger and safety, referring centrally to protection against anxiety (Hamburg 
et al., 1974, P- 425). On the other hand. White found xh^x mastery, frequently associated by psychol- 
ogists with adaptive defeat or victory rather than actual behavior, is more akin to French et al.'s 
categories of Changing the Objective Environment or Changing the Ojjjectlve Self. "If mastery is to 
be used in any limited technical sense it -hould probably be confined to problems having a certain 
cognitive or manipulative complexity, but which at the same time are not heavily freighted with 
atixlety" (White, 1974, p. 48). 

Coping, In White's perspective, does not seem to b^«(»t^d with any of French ex al.'s cate- 
gories, but rather applies to any adaptive behaviors applie^1:\ difficult and unusual conditions. 
White's notion of coping is derived in part from the kinds of atuations psychologists have chosen 
for studying coping behaviors, most of which involve major life transitions (such as going to school 
for the first time, or entering puberty or menopause) or major life crises (such as c pling Injury or 
illness, the death of loved ones, or . ,cial disasters). "It is clear that we tend to speak of coping 
when we have in mind a fairly drsinc change or problem that defies familiar ways of behaving, 
requires the production of new behavior, and very likely gives rise to uncomfortable effects like 
anxiety, despair, guilt, shame, or grief, the relief of which forms part of the needed adaptation" 
(White, Ibid.). Coping, therefore, is concerned with the depth and extent of adaptive response, and 
is not concerned with the particular adaptive behavi6r{s) to be used. Coping also generally involves 
both intrapsychic ind active behaviors: "In most crisis situations, the adaptive process is a complex 
and changing mixtijire of . . . regressive and progressive components, and It is to this dynamic process 
of search for individual styles and strategies . . . that the term coping has been applied" (Adams & 
Lindemann, 1974, p. 128). 

No one of these definitions seems more useful (in the sertse of its ability to generate empirically 
testable hypotheses, than the others for studying adaptation. Defense and mastery ea:h seem to 
apply to certain adaotlve situations (and may, In fact, operate simuk'ineously in some), but coping, 
because of its implications of crisis, is too restrictive. The term adaptation-encompassing all these 
notions-seems to be the most useful for purposes of this paper. 

Psychological literature on adaptation is mostly concerned with intrapsychic adaptive behavior, 
and where "changing ths environment" is considered, the adaptive behaviors are generally thought of 
in hazy terms of "doing something" to alter "whatever Is out there." Almost invariably, what " "out 
there" involves interaction with other people, in the sense that most human beings live in a hurhan 
environment requiring almost continual transactions with other people, individuals are required to 
respond to others, and others are required to respond to the individual in order for ail to survive and 
grow in a societal context. It has been the domain of sociology, social psychology, and anthropology 
to investigate the crucial area of interpersonal and group adaptive behaviors. 
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Sociological Perspectives 

Since the evolution of social groups as a forrp of spepies adaptation in animals and their 
utility to homo sapiens in the form of society and culture, social interaction has been a largely 
inescapable part of the objective and subjective environment of human individuals. Social psychol- 
ogists studying stn^ have noted that adaptation must be thougl]t of In terms of the relationship 
between external/physical and social demands on the person and his or her resources to deal with 
then (McGrath, 1970). From a sociological perspective, Phillips (1968) adds that 

human behavior is seen as not simpiy a consequence of the individual's psycho- 
logical attributes. Rather, his [sic] behavior In interaction with others Is as 
truly the consequence of forces external to him as it is the result of his own 
psychological characteristics. The wishes, expectations, and actions of other 
people will, play as great a determining role In a person's behavior as will his 
own wishes, expectations, and social skills, (p. 58) 

Thf importance of an individual's interpersonal behavior to his or her own adaptive success is 
fairly clear. In one sense, "satisfaction of social-emotional needs [including self-esteem] is dependent^^ 
on the expression of gratifying emot ional responses by others with whom we value such relationships 
(Ibid p 196) inanotherrealm.M-.'Chamc (1974) notes that, at least in most cases, "Reality... IS 
a social construction, and to the extent that perspectives are shared and socially reinforced they may 
facilitate adaptation irrespective of their objective truth" (p. 38). Finally, many, adaptive behaviors 
available to individuals involve cooperation with other people not only in terms of small group actions 
.but in terms of major social Institutions: 

Men [sic] learn through the experience of others, and solutions to environ- 
mental demands and challenges are taught from one generation to another. 
The ability of men and societies to adapt to the conditions of their lives 
depends in large part pn the adequacy of sulI. institutionalized solutions. 
(Ibid., p. 34) 

Adaptation regarding social values is seen as taking one of two directions: conformity or non- 
conformity. "To the extent that a person's reference groups are themselves integrated into the 
general social order, his [sic] social-emotional security is dependent on his conformity to social 
expectations" (Phillips. 1968, p. 196). In another sense, though, conformity need not be mindless 
or rigid; within groun-def ined parameters there is room for "imposing one's own direction on the 
course of events" (Ibid., p. 2). 

Merton (1957) proposed five discernible types of personal adaptive behaviors that individuals 
(and groups) may use in relation to social values: (a) conformity, (b) innovation, (c) ritualism 
(d) retreatism, and (e) rebellion. Conformity, in Merton's view (S6e also ^lamone & Gould, 1974), 
consists of acceptance of cultural or oroup goals and th^ institutionalized or traditional means of 
achieving them. Innovation, the general acceptance of established goals but the rejection of-or 
inaccessibility of-the institutionalized means, involves using behaviors that are novel and that may 
initially be considered morally and/or legally unacceptable (for instance, cohabitation) but that 
usually share the same or similar cultural goals (e.g., establishment of a family unlt>. In ritualism, a 
person accepts the Institutional means but loses sight of the cultural goals. In that lollowir j the 
rules becomes an end in itself. In retreatism, an Individual rejects both cultural goals and institutional 
means, effectively dropping out of society; in some cases this strategy might be considered innovative 
(in its original sense) In that retreatism can b9 experimental (for example, establishing communes). 
Rebellion too, can be either constructive or antagonistic in a group or culture, and it may or may 
not involve acceptance and use of cultural goals and/or institutionalized means; in that its nature is 
always revolutionary, however, it is always an attempt of a person (or group) to act on the social 
environment in order to adapt It to personal (or group) needs and desire*. 
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Taking refuge In group process, regardless of an individual's role in the group, may be a 
useful adaptive behavior for anyone, in that "by group'JiInk, several people can share wishful 
thoughts and-comfort each other in illusion" {Harris, 1975, p. 4)-or at least in a shared perception 
of reality. It Is iniportant to note, though, that behaviors related to interpersonal competence and 
. style affect the roles-and subsequent Interpersonal behavlors-that people take. Kelly (1966), in 
an experimental study on exploratory (Innovative) behavior and adaptation In various kinds of 
environments, found that in envlronment$«haracterlzed by frequent change, persons high In Inno- 
vative behavior are reputed to be leaders, while those whose innovative behavior Is low are followers. 
In relatively stable environment?, though, those with high rates of innovative behavior are labeled 
as deviants. 

Phillips (1968) suggests that what is generally considered maladaptive behavior tends to take 
three forms: (a) Turning against the Self, (b. Turning ac linst Others, and (c) Avoidance of Others. 
For InstaiKse, considering or attempting suicide, self-deprecation, or depression-related behaviors are 
examples of Turning against the Self; assault, threatening assault, temper outbursts, or antagonizing 
others are examples of Turning against Others; being suspicious of others, being unaWe or unwilling 
to make sense of things, hallucinating, or withdrawing phys' ally and/or emotionally from the social 
context are examples of Avoidance of Others. These behavi jrs are considered maladaptive In that 
they tend to Inhibit or preclude solutions to whatever dlscispancles may exist between the social 
environment and the person exhibiting the maladaptive behaviors.' 

Nonconforming behaviors, however, may not be the only area of counterproductive behavicial 
styles. Passive conformity to social pressures may ultimately prove maladaptive for individuals 
whose self-esteem Is primarily field-dependent (such as ritualists In Merton's notions) and whose 
personal needs are beyond the usual scope of Institutionalized adaptive means to meet them. An 
example are some traditional homemakers who unexpectedly find th^^msolves the sole scjrce of 
support for themselves and their dependents, but who have not developed what are traditionally 
perceived as "marketable" work skills. Institutional adaptive means teno to lag behind Individual 
adaptive needs In environments undergoing rapid social and/or technological change. The need for 
alternative adaptive strategies, such as "escape and search behaviors, or distinctly modifying 
behaviors, have been rather neglected" In Institutions and In social research, and "this has L.onse- 
queiices for the way in which 'flexibility' has been conceived as contributing to adaptation" (Scott, 
1968, p. 395). 

Several caveats on the roles of social behavior in general adaptation sh ;jld be noted- While 
many environment-related problems facing people may be more amenable to group solutions than . 
to individual efforts, not all adaptive problems, especially those related to ccplr.g with anxiety, are 
necessarily responsive to group solutions *or every individual. Also, as Mechanic (1974) has pointed 
out, 

. . Individuals who may be adaptive and effective persons from a psycho- 
logical perspective may be unfitted because of their values and individual 
orl&fitations for the kinds of group cooperation that are necessary In developing 
solutions to particular kinds of community' problems. Thus many effective 
'copers, because of their resistance or inability to submerge themselves Into 
cooperative organized relationships with others, may become impotent in 
influencing their environment (pp. 36-37) 
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Summary of Perspectives 

Two properties of individual human adaptive behaviors become apparent after reviewing 
adaptation from the perspectives of the various behavioral sciences. The first is the existence of 
txhavioral styies, which, excluding the adaptive behaviors common to human beings as members of 
the species (such as autonomic reflexes, automated attention, or, In most people, spoken language), 
appear to clustei into three general approaches, here called the Reactive, Active, and Mobile adaptive 
styles. The second behavioral property is adaptive Quality, which involves how adaptive behaviors 
vary in their efficacy and consequences. 

The Reactive style (illustrated in Figure 5) relates to those behaviors by which an individual 
adapts him- or herself to the environment in efforts to establish, maintain, modify, or reestablish a 
state of equilibrium or congruency with the environment. Scott's (1966) notion of Accommodation 
fits in this category, as do the nonaggressive defense behaviors studied by psychoanalysts and psychol- 
ogists (Adams & Lindemann, 1974; Freud, 1937; and many others). Three- of Frencl] et al.'s (1974) 
four adaptive categories also seem to belong in this style: Changing the Subjective Self (generally in 
order to maintain self-esteem), Changing the Subjective Environment (generally in order to maintain 
one's perceptions of "reality"), and Changing the Objective Self (generally in order to improve one s 
personal ability to interact with the environment or one's subjective self). Sociologists such as 
Merton (1957) and Phillips (1968) also proposed behaviors by which individuals act on themselves 
in attempts to adapt to the social environment, such as conforming behaviors and ritualism. 

The second style (see Figure 5) noted in the various disciplir.ssltheories of adaptation is the 
Active style or activities performed by an individual in adapting th^environment to his or her own 
needs and desires. Scott (1966) called these behaviors Construction, and rol^^ed behaviors were 
mentioned in the psychological literature (Adams & Lindemann,'1974; GoldlcRtnidt, 1974; Hamburg 
et al 1974; Lazarus 1979; Mechanic, 1974). The Acuve style is akin to French et al.'s (1974) cate- 
gory -Changing the Objective Environment. Sociological literature (Harris, 1975; Phillips, 1968; and 
others) has pointed out that many interpersonal behaviors of individuals also act to change the social 
environment in order to adapt it to the needs or desires of the individuals within the groups or the 
society. Two areas of such social behaviors include Merton's (1957) Innovation and Rebellion. 

The third adaptive style, Mobile, invokes adaptation by changing the scene (i.e.. site) of the 
adaptive "struggle" (illustrated in Figure 5). in a sense, it is related to the Active style, but generally 
involves some sort of actual physical movement from one location to another. Scott's (1966) Loco- 
motion concept is an example (i.e., approach, flight, hiding). Mobile behaviors are generally not 
considered in psychological research, probably because the intrapsychic processes upon which 
psychology focuses consider "changing the scene" ip the sense of altering the individual's perveptfons 
of the environment. Mechanic (1974) does, howeveis mention "selecting an alternative environment 
as a behavioral option that is obviously related to mobile behavior. From the sociological perspective, 
Retreatism (Merton, 1957) is probably the prime example of "changing the scene" in the interpersonal 
or societal context. 

As already mentioned, adaptive behaviors vary not only in the stytes they assume but in their 
efficacy and consequences as well. This behavioral property, here called adaptive Quality, is probably 
not constant for any one behavior, but rather is dependent on how appropriate and effective the 
particular behavior is in a given situation in terms of its immediate or short-range adaptive success 
as well as in terms of its long-range, eventual consequences. For e .ample, Goodall's (1979) observa- 
tions of chimpanzee behaviors, revealed that several animals in one group she studied developed a 
cannibalistic behavior of murdering and eating the infants of other mothers in the group. This 
behavior had immediate positive adaptive results for the murderers in that they were able to obtain 
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an easy meal, and Goodalf noted that a subsequent offspring of one of the murdering females-a 
particutarly robust infant-may have benefited from his moth-^r's cannibalistic diet (Ibid., p. 620); 
however, the long-range consequences for the survival of ot*<er infants in the chimpanzee group may 
ultimately prove the cannibalistic behavior maladaptive. 

Other evidence of how the Quality of an adaptive behavior depends on its circumstances include 
Lazarus' (1979) work on the adaptive utility of behaviors Ilka denial and Illusion in coping v.* th stress 
in certain situations (such as the Initial stages of adapting to a crippling physical impairment). Recall 
that in other situations, ". . . long-term avoidance of real problems tends to be maladaptive, at least 
if the stakes are high" (Hamburg et al., 1974, p. 426); Conformity, a social behavior, has also been 
shown to be maladaptive for Individuals in some circumstances and highly adaptive in others (Kelly. 
1966; Phillips, 1968). On the other hand, certain kinds of behaviors do seem to be more often adaptive 
or more often maladaptive for most people in most circumstances. For Instance, learning behaviors 
are generally thought to be useful and adaptive for everyone, giving rise to popular maxims such as 
"A man [sic] can never learn too much." Other behaviors, such as Phillips' (1968) Turning against 
the Self or Turnlris against Others behaviors, are generally thought to be counter-productive for most 
people in most circumstances. Finally, it should be noted that the probable quality of a particular 
adaptive behavior may be dependent, in some cases, on the characteristics of the Individual more 
than on the characteristics of the situation. Mechanic (1974) pointed this out in discussing the apparent 
Inability of some effective copers (from a psychological perspective) who, because they are basically 
"loners" as opposed to "joiners," are unable to use "cooperative organized relationships with others" 
(p. 37) as effective means of adaptation. 



One of the most important adaptations of human cultures has been the pooling of human 
resources for the transformation and distribution of goods and services through the institutionaliza- 
tion of work. This has considerable import for the particular adaptive behaviors (as wp"« as overall 
life adaptations) of individuals who participate in the work context. As Grinker (1974) states, "in a 
changing and complex industrial society, the individual must deal with novel situation^, temptations, 
and opportunities both at work and off the job" (p. xiii). 

As was noted in the preceding section, people frequently respond to pressure to adapt in the 
general context in patterns akin to adaptive styles, and the behaviors within the styles vary in 
Quality (efficacy and consequences), according to the situation and/or the personality and resources 
of the individual in the situation. Theorists studying adaptive behaviors in the work context have 
found similar, generalized tendencies or behavioral styles manifested in individual work-related 
behaviors. Likewise, adaptive work behaviors vary in their efficacy and outcomes according to the 
situation and the individuals in them. 

Most of the theoretical research on adaptive behavioral styles in work has been conducted by 
Argyris (1964, 1973) and by the Work Adjustment Project of the University of Minnesota (Dawis & 
Lofqulst, 1976; Lofquist & Dawis, 1969), although other work theorists (Altman, 1976; Porter et 
a!., 1975; Scott, 1966; Thurman, 1977; Walton, 1974) have also discussed styles of occupational ly 
adaptive behaviors. Argyris, whose Personality and Organization theory was reviewed in an earlier 
section, focused mostly on workers' adaptive behaviors as they are affected by the structure and 
practices of work organizations: 



Individual Adaptive Behaviors and Styles in Work 



Part of the adaptation [of workers to the work organization] may take the form 
. . . of "accepting" 'he environment and the concomitant dissatisfactions, stress, 
and lower mental health that may be associated with it. However, employees are 
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also capable of modifying their working world so that they can express 
some of their frustrations, decrease them, or partially avoid them. 
(1964, p. 59) 

"Accepting" the environment amounts to conforming to It, and so may be considered what we 
call the Reactive adaptive style. * Modifying the working world Is directly related to the Active 
adaptive styfe. While Argyrls' Interests were centered on adaptation within the context of one's 
current job, rather than with adaptive demands of mobility or careers, he gave brief attention to the* 
Mobile adaptive styfe, pointing out that individual mobile.behavlor occurs within work organizations 
as well as via movements in or out of them: 

It is legitimate to ask if employees cannot adapt by leaving. They cot 
"leave" by working their way up the organizational ladder into positions 
providing them greater self-determination. (1964, p. 73) 

Argyrls proposed that "the more rigidity, specialization, tight control, and directive leadership 
t(jp worker experiences, the more he [sic] will tend to cf-eate antagofilstic adaptive activities" {Ibid., 
p. 59). Potentially antagonistic behaviors are: | 

(1 ) to fight the organization by trying to redesign It and gain more control 
by, for example, creating a union; (2) to leave the organization permanently 
or periodically [I.e., turn-over or absenteeism! ; (3) to remain in the organi- 
zation but leave psychologically; to become uninvolved, apathetic, indifferent; 
to reduce the intrinsic importance of work; or (4) toincrease the pav- jffs for 
meaningless work [e.g., demanding increased wages as a substitute for satis- 
fying workl . (Ibid., 1973, p. 144) 

In addition, Argyrls listed a number of what he called "upper-level" antagonistic behaviors (or 
behavior-linked attitudes) pertaining primarily to persons in managerial positions, including conformity 
[presumably where innovation would be more desirable] , mistrust, inability to accept new ideas, 
fear of risk-taking. Ineffective decision-making, management by crisis, Interdepartmental hostility, 
management by fear, politicking, and private deals (Ibid., 1964, p. 110). These behavior? are related 
to effective performance of managerial job content and while they tend to be negative in their 
adaptive consequences (Quality) for the individual manager, relate to behavioral styfe as Reactive or 
Active behaviors (where behaviors such as avoiding taking risks, management by crb i, or conformity 
are essentially Reactive-adaptation of self-and behaviors such as interdepartmental hostility, 
politicking, and management by fear are Active-adapting the environment). 

Lofquist and Dawis' Theory of Work Adjustment (1969; Dawls & Lofquist, 1976) is probably 
the most explicit consideration of occupational Mfaptation to date, although their perspective is 
somewhat limited by its emphasis (similar to Argyrls') on adaptation within ttte context o, a/ob. 
While the theory does maintain that work adjustment Is "a continuous and dynamic process," tenure 
"is the most basic indicator of correspondence" (I.e., successful adaptation) and the theory essentially 
ignores occupational mobility (and implies that mobility is intrinsically maladaptive). Despite this 
shortcoming, the Theory of Work Adjustment presents a very useful model for understanding adaptive 
behaviors within a job: 

There are basically two ways In which an individual interacts with his [sic] work 
environment. An Individual may act on his work environment to change it so 
that It will be more corresi^ondent to his work personality [I.e., needs + abilities] , 
or an individual may react to his work environment by changing the manner in 



• The adaptive styles are illustrated in Figure 5. p. 83. . 
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which he expresses his work personality," so that it will be more 
correspondent to his work environment. (Lofquist & Dawis, 1969, 
p. 37) 

It is from Lofquist and Dawis' model that the paper's Reactive and Active adaptive style dimensions 
are derived. " 

Dawis and Lofquist (1976) note that individuals do not limit their behaviors exclusivelV to 
one style Styles (they call them modes) denote "the likelihood of using such behavior (Ibid., p. 
56) Which adaptive Style is more likely to be used by an individual is related to the characteristic 
patterns and needs in the individual's "personality structure" (Lofquist & Dawis, 1969, p. 68). 

The Theory of Work Adjustment does not address the variable consequences of adaptive 
behaviors btt it discusses t«vo important qualitative factors of an Individual's adaptive behaviors, 
flexibility and celerity, that appear to be related to the behaviors' efficacy. Flexibility, which is how 
much "discorrespondence" (e.g., dissatisfaction, tension, stress) an individual is willing or able to 
tolerate in a work situation (Dawis & Lofquist. 1976), relates to the efficacy of the person s 
adaptive behaviors in that it probably affects what kind of adaptive behaviors the person is likely to 
use and when he or she finds it appropriate to use them.* How much flexibility is efficacious 
depends, of course, on both the person using the adaptive behaviors and on the situation in which 
they are being used; too little flexibility could well result in a situation akin to "the boy who cried 
wolf " and too' much flexibility could possibly result in a situation in which the person ends up 
being "taken advantage of." The other qualitative factor In adaptive behaviors, celerity, is the speed 
with which an individual responds to a condition of discorrespondence (Ibid.). The efficacy of 
adaptive responses may be strongly influenced not only by the selection of the most appropriate 
behavior or frequency (in effect, relative impact) of its use by the individual, but also by the appro- 
priateness of its timing. 

A number of other theorists have studied the patterns individuals display in adapting in the 
work world. Bakke (1953) discusses one kind of behavioral pattern of individual adaptation that 
he calls "personalization" of work. Schein (1968) calls the same pattern ','innovatton," and Porter 
et al (1975) call It "individualization." Whatever the term, the pattern is essentially what we call 
the Active style in that it involves an individual's attempts "to influence the organization so that it 
can better satisfy his [sicj own needs and his own ideas about how it can best be operated (Ibid., 
p 170) Considerable mention is also made of the Reactive style, described by Porter et al. as 
"qetting along" and "safety-first" strategies (Ibid., p. 202), and by Seashore (1975) as 'psychological^^ 
accommodation." Altman (1976) points out that a behavioral option to "withdraw from the context 
(p. 32) exists when other strategies (i.e.. Reactive or Active behaviors) are not effective. Porter 6t al., 
however, qualify this "last resort" mentality regarding Mobile behaviors, claiming that 
not all terminations are an indication that the adaptive process has broken 
down. We can categorize the termination act under one of the following four 
headings: (1 ) voluntary individual-Initiated turnover; the employee decides 
that he [sic] will leave the organization, even though this d«c«ion is not forced 
on him by his personal circumstances or by the organization; (2) involuntary 
individual-initiated turnover; personal circumstances (e.g., family illness) force 
him to make a job change, even though he might wish to stay and the organi- 
zation would continue to employ him; (3) involuntary org|inization-lnitiated 



* It should be noted, however, that some persons may give the appearance.of flexibility by attending to conflicting 
adaptive demands via the use of a queueing process-that is. by attending to all demands by shifting responds 
according to current priorities. This amounts, in effect, to a somewhat rigid response system, m that there is little 
real tolerance of "discorrespo.i«i?nce." 
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turnover; the organization is forced for economic or other reasons to reduce 
the number of its employees, and they must discharge an otherwise satisfactory 
worker; (4) voluntary organization-Initiated turnover; the organization decides 
to dismiss the individual because of some perceived inadequacies in the individ- 
ual. Only in the first and fourth cases are we reasonably sure that the adaptation, 
process has broken down. (Ibid., p. 216) 

While work theorists have been concerned with Individual patterns (or styles) of occupational 
adaptive behaviors, which of the adaptive behaviors belong in which category has been generally 
left unspecified. However, in reviewing other research on adaptation in work, much of which 
examines behavior-related problems in tne^work place, many soecif ic kinds of worker behaviors 
come to light. The following sections contain an initial atterr.Mt, given the tentative style definitions, 
to categorize behaviors according to whether they function mostly within the Reactive, Active, or 
Mobile styles. 

Judgments of the efficacy and consequences of the specific behaviors (I.e., their relative 
"adaptiveness or maladaptiveness") in the literature are generally based on the perspectives of the 
researcher (s); that is, a considerable portion of the research was conducted with its utility to work 
organizations in mind, although some of it was concerned with providing information for educators, 
counselors, and trainers, or for the individual worker facing career decisions. This review attempts 
to avoid taking a particular perspective regarding the relative adaptive versus maladaptive value of 
behaviors, although contradictions in researchers' findings on the quality of a particular type of 
adaptive behavior may be noted. 



Raactive Work Behaviors 

Considerable research has been performed in the area of worker alienation (e.g., Argyris, 
1964; Chinoy, 1955; McLean, 1970; Strauss, 1974). While alienation is not a behavior perse, it is 
an element-a'nd possibly a functional attitude-in a number of work behaviors. According to 
Strauss (1974), "if they have to, most people can adjust to nonchallenging work, usually by lower- 
ing their expectations" (p. 78). Sorensen and Kalleberg (1973) suggest a different but related kind 
of subjective adaptation: "unfulfilled aspirations ... are likely to get alleviated by a lowermg of 
aspirations over time" (p. 35). Another self-adapting behavior "is to protect or 'defend' the self 
from having to change by 'not seeing,' distorting, or rejecting wf?at is 'out there' " (Argyns, 1964 
p 25). Alienation, bacause It involves a sense of personal powerlessness, and usually a lowering of 
self-esteem, can take other behavioral forms that seem to relate to Phillips' (1968) concept of 
Turning against the Self; exampJes of such behavior may include alcoholism and dmg abuse (McLean, 
1970), or psychosomatic illness and poorer health (Salamone & Gould, 1974). 

Apathy, another aspect of alienation, has been charscterlzed as a lack of interest or involvement 
In work one'of its most common behavioral manifestations being simple inaction (Argyris, 1964, 
p 67) Other behaviors typical of a state of apathy include: dependent behavior (little personal 
initiative) and submissive behavior (Argyris, 1973); inattention on the job (Walton. 1972); and 
what Dawls and Lofquist (1976) call "reconciling oneself to the situation." People seem to find 
various ways of reconciling themselves to situations when they feel helpless to change them, and 
some of the behaviors they use to adapt are: cognitive distortion or rationalization (Seashore, 1975); 
fantasizing about better work and a better lifestyle for one's children (O'Toole, 1972; Strauss, 1974); 
exchanging a high value on the enjoyment of the work Itself for a higher value on wa^ ofj^^f^., 
material compensations (I.e., exchanging intrinsic for extrinsic rewards) (Argyris, 1959, 1964 19/3; 
Strauss, 1974); or, in matters of the equity of wages or other rewards in the work context, changing 
the person or group used for comparison. 
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Another Reactive behavior that has been suggested is that of expressing one's needs outside of 
the work organizatf-n (Argyris, 1964, p. 73), also called substitution behavior (i.e., substituting 
the satisfaction found in an avocation or hobby or outside social life for the lack of satisfaction In 
the work itself). However, subsequent research (Meissner, 1971; Parker, 1971; Strauss, 1974) on 
people's use of recreation as a substitute for satisfaction in work, suggests that "workers do not 
counteract the effects of dull iobs through active recreation ... the limited evidence does not support 
the trade-off hypothesis" (Strauss, 1974, p. 84). 

The majority of the behaviors mentioned above are Reactive in that they involve adapting the 
subfective self to the environment, or adapting the subjective environment (that Is, adapting one's 
perceptions of reality to maintain one's self-esteem). However, workers also adapt themselves to 
the ob/ective environment Conformity, discussed earlier (Argyris, 1964, 1973) Is a common strategy 
of this type, and involves such behaviors as: Jeveloping a sense of ^Jurpose and function that connects 
one's job to the overall organization (Gooding, 1970); "learning the ropes" In an organization for 
holding onto a job (Humphries, 1979); and following the rules In an organization and performing 
one's job adequately (Porter et al., 1975). Some workers who dislike conformity justify it in the 
current job by developing a career orientation and viewing the job "primarily In terms of a stepping 
stone to better jobs" (Sorensen & Kalleberg, 1973, p. 26). Another way by which a person might 
adapt him- or herself to the objective environment is to change his or her "need structure by 
adjusting his or her lifestyle downward, especially if the person does not see a raise, promotion, or 
higher-paying job as a realistic possibility in the near future. 

A final set of Reactive behaviors mentioned in the literature relate to changing the objective 
person in what are generally considered positive ways: improving one's knowledge of the work 
organization (Porter et al., 1975); approaching and performing work as a form oi self-exprossiori 
(Gooding, 1970); improving one's own self-awareness, because "the self Influences what the individ- 
ual is able to 'see' in the environment, how he [sic] evaluates it. and how he deals with it (Argyris, 
1964 p 24)- improving one's work qualifications (Porter et al., 1975); div«rsifyino one s talents, 
and learning constantly (Westfall, 1979); and, finally, developing good adaptive competencies 
(Ashley & Faddis, 1979a,b; Westfall, 1979), 



Active Work Behaviors 

One of the most readily recognizable areas of Active adaptive behaviors are those that involve 
some form of aggression. Argyris (1964, 1973), claiming that aggression Is primarily used by 
employees against the work organization when they believe the organiration is to blame for frus- 
tration and conflict in the work setting, listed a number of related behaviors, including stealing 
cheating (on produation records), causing waste, and causing errors that slow down work or reduce 
its Qualitv Walton (1972) listed pilferage, theft, waste, sabotage, assaults, and bomb hreats among 
aggressive," confllct-o. lented behaviors, and Sorensen and Kalleberg (1973) added aggressive d^mp- 
tion of work routines. Behaving In a competitive manner In the performance oj^work or related 
social activities may also be a form of aggression (Argyris, 1973; Humphries, 1979) though sorne 
sec It as more of an assertive behavior, and its relationship to a Mobile behavior style as well as the ^ 
Active style is fairly clear. 

A number of "informal activities" that are generally frowned upon by work organizations are 
used by individual wo. v . -s in attempts to adapt, restructure, or "compensate ^^r incongnJencies 
in the worker-work relationship. These include: informally decreasing one s overall Productivity 
(Strauss 1974); deliberately producing poor workmanship (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975 ; and 
^"baStime'' (Argyri^^ 1973) or loafing (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975). Informal behaviors that 
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relate mostly to managers Include management by fear. Informally resisting enjoined changes, making 
<^ private deals, and politicking (Argyris. 1964). Strauss (1974) adds the behavior of empire-buitding 
to a mana^'s informal adaptive activities. 

Interpersonal bdilsvl'^rs play 'mportant roles 4n a worker's efforts to adapt the environment 
to his or her own weds or desires. Many of the behaviors relate more strongly to group strategies, 
• which will be dIsctSsed In a later section. Interactions with others in the work context are frequently 
one-on-one, however, and express an Active behavioral style. They include: showing belonging 
(Scheele, 1977) and showing or expressing concern for others In the wot k context (Katzell & . 
Yankelovich, 197B); Improving or making the most of social roles or opportunities (Porter et al., 
1975; Strauss, 1974); showing Indifference (or, conversely, paying attention) to customers or clients 
{Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975); expressing distrust (or trust) (Argyris, 1964); and, chronic complain- - 
ing (Strauss, 1974). 

Active behaviors also take the form of worker-initiated format or quasi-formal interactions . 
between the Ind'vidual worker and the work organization (or its representatives). Some of these 
include: bargaining for changes (Miller & Form, 1964) in the sense of asking for Increased compen- 
sation or the redesigning of the organization (Argyris, 1964, 1973); suggesting improvements In 
production methods (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1375) or job content (Porter et al., 1975; Thutman, 
1977); and filing grievances (Humphries, 1979). Other Active behaviors might be used by Individual 
workers with the intention of their being noticed by the work organization, so that the organization 
will respond in some positive way that will allow the individual worker more autonomy, verier. , 
etc., on the job. These behaviors Include increasing one's own overall productivity (Kateell & 
Yankelovich, 1975) and increasing or emphasizing the use of favored abilities (Adams, 1963; MIMer 
& Form, 1964); taking calculated risks regarding job-content-related decisions (Scheale, 1977); 
exhibiting specialization (IbldD; magnifying one's accomplishments (Ibid.); and exhibiting what 
Love (1979) and Mill? (1953) mean by "lntrapreneuring"--the willingness and ablll*Y to direct or 
perform in l.idepgndent projects within a work organization. 

Some Active behaviors appear to be related to how much control and/or enjoyment the 
individual worker wants to get from the performance of his or her job activitltjs. Entrepreneurship- 
setting up one's own buslnes£ -is an Active adaptive behavior In this sense. Others are: transferring 
one's skl!i^ (Copa, 1979; Humphries, 1979); experimenting with situations or ways to go about 
behaving or doing things (Stheele, 1977); Sbf^-pacing and organizing one's own work cycle or tasks; 
and balancing between the "most elegant" way and the "easiest" w;?y to perform a work task. 

Finally, an important behavior related to the Active style is simply waiting (Porter et al., 1975). 
This may seem contradictory at first thought Hqwever, waiting is not always the same thing as 
doing nothing; rather. It can be a way of allowing a situation to develop. As suwh. It Is a risk-related 
strategy thatljsedTuiJIcloustyrnwwentually result In the environment adapting Itself to the worker. 
Sometimes waiting is the most practical action, especially if the "stakes" r e high and other modes 
of behavior are temporarily blocked. 

Moblt9 Work Behaviors 

Instances of occupational mobility in an individual's life take many fomis, some of them minor, 
others critical, some of them voluntary and some of them not Most of the behaviors involved In 
"changing the site" of the work environment pertain to the nature of the mobility. For instance, a 
number of Mobile behaviors do noi 'nvolve changing jobs at all, but more resemble avoidance 
behaviors such as tardiness (Katzell* Ymfce1ovich,T975; Walton, 1972) and absenieeism (Argyris, 
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1959. 1973).* Changing work groups or transferring within the same organization without changing 
job titles are also examples. Most of the Mobile behaviors, however, seem to cluster into groups 
related to K-oving in or out of jobs or careers: (a) selectirig, hunting, and getting a job or career 
(whether the first one or a new one); (b) seeking and getting promotions or transfers; (c) withdraw- 
ing from the world of work; and {dj other mobility-related behaviors. 



Job*saaking and job-changing behaviors. A complex of behaviors, not always specified, seem 
to come Into play In ah Individual's efforts to enter or change jobs, careers, or work organizations. 
Literature dealing with these transitions discusses the Importance of: assessing one's abilities and 
establishing (and periodically reassessing) one's career goals (Humphries, 1979); Investigating 
occupations and making a selection (Dunnette et al., 1973; Scott, 1966); investigating and assessing 
the work organization of Interest in order to determine its probable congrulty with the Individual's 
needs and desires, and to determine how othfrs have succeeded there (Humphries, 1979); identify- 
ing skills or audltional education needed to move into a desired position (and, of course, taking 
appropriate action) (Ibid.); using "catapulting" -that Is, making alliances In the new or prospective 
environment and linking with them and it (Scheele, 1977); and risking "linklng"-taking calculated 
risks In making jobHihanging decisions (Ibid.). Of course, job-getting skills such as writing resumes, 
filling out job applications, intereiewing, and some nontraditlonal approaches (e.g.. Crystal & Bolles, 
1974) are important parts of the job-getting behaviors. 

Taslcrelated behaviors apply In most job-entry or job-changing situations. However, certain 
kinds of more broad behaviors are also involved. These Include: entering a first job or career; 
resigning or quitting a job (turnover) (Adams & Lindemann, 1974; Argyris, 1959, 1973; Thurman, 
1977); seeking a new work organization in which to work in a similar job; getiing out of a dead-end 
job or changing careers (Hamburg et al., 1974; Porter et al., 1975); becoming an entrepreneur (Love, 
1979; O'Toole, 1972); or reentering the work world after considerable time away from it. 



Transfer or promotlon-saeking behaviors. As mentioned, jnany of the task-related Mobile 
behaviors discussed above also apply in other job-changing situations, especially self-assessment, 
"using catapulting," and risking linking. Other task-related behaviors seem more apropos of seeking 
transfers or promotions within the work organization In which the Individual is already employed. 
These include exhibiting certain kinds of behaviors In the current job In order to establish the 
individual's competence and n.erit for the transfer or promotion, aich as: taking on additional func- 
tions and responsibility (Humphries, 1979; Porter et al., 1975); taking risky assignments and solving 
crises (Porter et al., 1975; Scheele, 1977); developing specialized and/or higher-level skills and un- 
veiling them ct an opportune moment (Humphries, 1979; Porter et al., 1975; Scheele, 1977); exhibit- 
ing Interpersonal com^^etence and cooperativeness (Humphries, 1979); making influential allies 
("hitching your wagon to a star") (Porter et al., 1975); experimenting with situations and showing 
successful Innovative behavior (Scheele, 1977); documenting and magnifying one's accomplishments 
(Ibid.); and asking and/or bargaining for the transfer or promotion (Porter et al., 1975). As was 
noted earlier, waiting is also sometimes a useful or necessary adaptive behavior In the Mobile style 
as In the others (ibid.). 



• llgenand Holtenback (t977> contend that absenteeism cannot always be canstrued as an avoidance behavior, in 
that "attendance is the converse of absence." and time awj./ from work can be highly adaptive: "Company policies 
that allow for more frequent absences fhay provide a basis for greater satisfaction" (p. 159). 
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Certain kinds of behavior are Inversely related to mobility In that they are attempts to prevent 
it An instance Is the use of "creative lncompetence"-dellberately exhibiting selected Incompe- 
tencies that will prevent thfe individual from being transferred or promoted Into a position that he 
or she does not wish to have (e.g., evading the "Peter Principle"). 

Moonlighting (Bryan, 1973; Strauss, 1974) Is a maverick among work behaviors in that It 
does not seem to fall readily Into any adaptive work style. It is, however, an adaptive strategy that 
may relate to a person's overall life adaptation as opposed to adaptation In a specific work context. 
It does seem to be involved in certain aspects of mobile behavior, according to Bryan (1973): 

... In many cases, It [moonllghtlngl permits a man [sicl to stick with a 
low-paying, but otherwise desirable, regular job. It allows people to make 
the transition from one type of work to another, and it sees them through 
economic pinches, in many cases, the moonlight job complements formal 
training to constitute an effective kind of work-study prograrn. (p. 3) 



A final category of the Mobile behavioral style Includes movements out of the world of work. 
Argyrls (1973) discussed "dropping out" of the labor force in terms of withdrawal Into commune- 
type living, but there are a range of other behaviors that are partial or complete departures from 
paid work. Retirement Is an example, though many retirees become Involved In volunteer vyork. 
Reducing one's work role from full-time employment to part-time employment Is another Instance 
of a kind of Mobile behavior. So Is working temporarily to help someone out or to earn extra 
money. The marginally employed, who move from one kind of temporary job to another and ai-e 
frequently unemployed, also exhibit uniquely Mobile behaviors. Many workers depart from the 
labor force to seek additional education or to raise families, and plan to reenter the work world at 
a later date. ' 



Summary of Indhriduai Adaptive Behaviors and Styles 

The adaptivs behaviors of individual workers seem to fall Into three styles: Reactive (adapting 
the self to fit the environment). Active (adapting the environment to fit the self), and Mobile 
(adapting by changing the site of work). Adaptive behaviors also vary In Quality, which is their 
efficacy, consequences, and orientation (I.e., attitudes relative to self and/or environment). 

Literature studying work behaviors seems to concentrate on the Reactive style, and views 
workers as primarily conformists: "Job adaptation [Is accomplished! partly throu^ locomotion, 
but lar^ly through accommodation" (Scott, 1966, p. 394; see also Argyrls, 1973). Much of the 
work behavior literature also displays obvious biases, primarily from the perspectives of work 
organizations (many studies were conducted by Industrial psychologists). The types of behaviors 
studied and the wording used, in describing them reflect value judgments. As a result, the majority 
of the Reactive and Active behaviors gleaned from empirical research are those considered by work 
organizations to be maladaptive (such as withdrawing psychologically from work, seeking higher 
wages In compensation for satisfying work, "banana time," or filing grievances). 

Theories of work that consider adaptation tend not to consider occupational mobility except 
as it relates to occupational selection and initial job entry, and little research seems to exist on 
speclfk: Mobile behaviors. In order to fill in obvious gaps, the review of the literature was expanded 
to take advantage of adaptive strategies and behaviors discussed In some less formal kinds of publi- 
cations as well as the formal presentations of theory or empirical studies. 
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Many adaptive behavioral options are available to the Individual worker, but as it often happens, 
an Individual is not in a position to use the most potent behaviors, or the adaptive incongruency is 
beyond the power of Individual behaviors to change. In such situations, individuals often resort to 
collective action. The nS^tlon examines what is known about the adaptive strategies of various 
worker groups. 



Adaptive Behaviors and Styles of Worker Groups 

Unless a person is a hermit, he or she participates in and belongs to many groups, both actively - 
and as a demographic member. As Phillips (1966) has pointed out, 

the feature unique to the environment of humans is active participation with 
other people. . . . Other people provide the critical context within which each 

.person operates, (p. 8) _ - 

This section examines important aspects of groups in or related to the work context, what kinds of 
important functions such groups perform for their members and what strategies they use to perform 
thfem how individuals may function within their groups, and how those functions and other group 
factors affect the Quallty-e.g., effectiveness-of group adaptive behaviors. 

Social scientists seem to disagree on what characteristics define a group versus a nongroup 
(Cartwright & Zander, 1968), but Hackman and Suttle (1977) offer a tentative definition that is 
useful for examining groups in a work context: 

A human group is a collection of individuals (1) who have significantly inter- 
dependent relations with each other, (2) who perceive them^'v^ as a group 
by reliably distinguishing members from nonmembers, (3) who have ditter- 
entiated roles In the group as a function of expectations from themselves, ■ 
other group members, and nongroup memben$, and (4) who, as group members 
■ acting alone or in concert have significantly interdependent relations with 
other groups, (p. 230) 

Work-related groups take avariety of formS, from the very formal type such as unions or^esm^ted 
work tlarnfto quasi-formal groups such as task-Induced intergroups (e.g., blue^sollar or wh t^ollar, 

ke~^"^^^^^^^ L Hackman & Suttle, 1977) and profe^al ^^^^^^'^^^^^ 
nraliDs in the woHc environment whose member? share common interest* and/or provide mutual 
S"e g! gri^^rpsTnf^al f rlen^p groups, or recreational teams) or who share common 
Sla?^& (folder or younger worfe female or male, racial or ethnic clusters, etc.). 

Belonging to and participating In work-related groups may serve a number of ^"^^j?^^ ^^'J^^ 
membeT Q may help their merobers adapt In a Reactive fashion when necea»ry, that Is help 
T^J^i^MZmles to the work environment, by (aj sejvl^ f "^,rna?he worT^^^^^ 
S*4*teem (b) confirming and protecting a common view of "reality" regarding the work environ 
JltSr ler^^^^ (0 Increasing members' work-i^lated knowledge and skills. 

Mechank: discusses one of the most Important adaptive functions of groups, the maintenance 
of members' self-esteem : 

the ability of persons to maintain psychological comfort will depend not 
only on their Intrapsychic resowces, but also-and perhaps more importantiy- 
on the social supports available or absent in the environment. Men [sicj depend 
on othe« for Justification and admiration, and few men can aJiv^ve without 
support from some segment of their fellows. (1974, pp. 33-34) 
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Some Invotventent with others in groups or organizations helps workers meet their needs for main- 
taining a sense of identity and pflrsonal worth. This Is facilitated not only by members' Identification 
with the group, but by Interaction-and the assumption of roles-within it This is e«->eclally true of 
informal groups. "A person's social relationships. probaWy more xVtsn any other single factor, deter- 
mine the nature of his [sicl self-concept" (Ibid.). Groups may also help member* build or repair 
self-esteem and provide emotional or other support In times of crisis (e.g., Infomial or formal support 
groups such as AA, etcj. 

On the Importance of a group's common perception of reality, Mechanic claims, 

Realliy is, of course, a social construction, and to the extent that perspectives are 
shared and socially reinforced they may facilitate adaptation irrespective of their 
obiectlve truth. It is well known that if men [sicl define situations as real, they 
are real in their consequences. (1974, p. 38^ 

Thfrimportaf«e«f^hts^feup-function to irK*{vlduals^irthati>e^ 

interactions to "obtain valuable information about themselves and the environment in which they 
operate . . . [and] the degree to which a person can obtain it on h{s [sicj own Is severely limited by 
his restricted time-and-place perspective" (Ibid., pp. 3940). In addition, work-related groups help 
establish and maintain a uniform sense of reality by defining norms around the importance of work, 
what constitutes success, how one is to behave in the workplace, what cues should stimulate which 
work behaviors, and so forth (Hackman & Suttle, 1977; Phillips, 1968; Porter et al., 1975). 

Besides affecting members' subjective self, work-related groups may also affect the person's 
objective self, especially by increasing the knowledge and skills the members need to perfonn their 
jobs. Work teams may do this by teaching each other on the job. Some unlo^is set up apprenticeship 
standards and may even provide training. Professional associations are particularly active in this area, 
with many associations sponsoring workshops, conferences, symposia, journals, and newsletters In 
. order to help members expand and update their knowledge and skills. Professions also set perfomiance 
standards for their members that affect the minimum Competencies for the group, and that may 
exceed the standards of work organizations employing members of the profession. 

Groups serve yet another vital set of adaptive functios^s for their memlSers via collective actions 
-Active behavioral strategies-that attempt to mold aspects of the work environment to the group's 
(and hence, Its members') needs or desires. Mechanic (1974) notes. 

As solutions to important problems become more complex, these problems are 
less likely to be resolved by individual initiative and action. In contrast, they are 
likely to depend on the ability of men {sicl to work out organized solutions 
Involving group actions, (p. 35) 

^\ It is In the Active behavioral strategies that groups have their most visible adaptive capacities. 
ci>llective action in the form of establishing unions or making use of established unions to apply 
collective pressure on the work organization or government agencies (the latter by lobbying) may 
be one of the most powerful adaptive group actions. Unions have a fairly standard rep rtoire of 
collective acthflties that help them to adapt-at least to some degree-the elements of the %vork-related 
environment that their membership wants to affect Collective behaviors Include negotiations with 
representatives of the work organization or Industry, arganized slo'jvdowns, resorting to legal action, 
and, when necessary, strikes ("open warfare"). Uss formal activities that may be aimed at a work 
organization, an entire industry, local or national government bodies or agencies affecting the work 
environment, or the publfe, include boycotts, letter campaigns and advertising (consciousness-raising), 
picketing, ^nd (as mentioned above) lobbying (Hackman & Suttle, 1977; Porter et al., 1975; Thunnan, 
1977). 
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Unions in the United States have as their primarv purpose the increase of economic opportunities 
for their members. In some cases this Involves the rationing of the available ^^5; ^4'L°i^f,!^^ 
bargaining for the maintenance or creation of unneeded jobs in organizations {..e. feattierbeddmg ). 
Unions have had other interests besides higher wages or better working conditions, however. 
Workers In the United States unite primarily for economic reasons, but also for 
social and psychological reasons- . . . Unions provide workers with^fulfillment, 
security, protection, and strength. They relieve workers of anxiety and frustration 
and provide them with pride, prestige, and status. In newly developing industrial 
nations, labor unions are generally less concerned with job rights and more con- 
cerned with national interests. (Heneman, 1973, pp. 19-20) 

Quasi-formal groups such as task-induced groupi or professional associations do not jppe^^^^^^^^ 
take direct action on the environment except in those instances where Pi^ojessrons stipulate stenda^-^^^^ 
work content, level, and acceptable starting wages for their members. In that members avoid a^eptmg 
iXwith organizations offering less acceptable situations, tiie professions; standards af ehonor^ by 
work organizations. Some professions, however, limit the adaptive potential of their members. An 
SSeisXprofessional associations' ban on advertising by physicians and lawyers, which vyhlle 
no longer official (in fact, lawyei^' right to advertise is protected by legislation In most states), is 
still the mie rather than the exception. 

informal groups are another way by which workers attempt to modify their work env5;o^'"ient 
While much of the purpose of informal groups Is to allow the members to aipport each other s 
fruSonS and share in each other'^ successes, "a cohesive work-group may a^so re.nf oice the 
exor^onof negative attitudes if all workers share a similar discrepancy" (Sorensen & Kalleberg, 
1973 D 37) Thwe latter behaviors usually take the form of collectiye, though usually covert 
aggreUion against the work organization (or its representatives), including |n^ormal quota rertnc- 
Sons goldbrlcking, slowdowns, rate setting, stealing, causing waste, and sabotage (Argyris, 1964. 
SoreAMn & Kalleberg, 1973). The aggressive activities may eventually become institutionalized via 
T^:ouZTu^^^^^^ a1?ore positive, eff icacknis f orm ofoon^^l^^^^^^ 
Kalleberg, Ibid.). Where individuals who are nonmembers of the group or other Informal S^^PJ' 8?;^ 
the ^rce of environmental conflict, interpersonal or Intergroup P''°btem-«)lvmg (u«^^^ 
oh "neutral" ground, or bringing in a neutral party as a refer^ne^t^tor) f ^ 1" terjf^^^ 
making are potential Active behavioral strategies (Argyris, 1964; Hackman & Suttle, 1977). 

Needs for Mobile behavior may be served by membership In some groups through commuriicatlon 
of Infomration as well as by more active group (or interpersonal ) actiorv For instance. f^^l^J'l?^ 
^ovlde information for union members about jobs available locally with ««,^'t,o;9«"^.^„f j^*^!^^^^^ 
die Industry. Unions may also put pressure on work organizations to cr^te jobs for union "^embers, 
oJ to delayer stop layom of union memben. Professional associations ^«f"f?!^P^«'We meeting 
places at their conferences for recruiting activities of work organizations with h# "^f^'^'f 5!* . „ 
Informal gfwips may pass along information about upcoming opportunities for transfer or promotion 
within a work organization, at well as forewarning of upcoming or^^'^^s^lonfuphes^t or^^ 
localized lupefvlsofY ddcisionf affecting a friend or associate's job-a dlstinrt «^«"J9^^«r 
situation that could affect the informal group me.nber's it^obillty options. P^"«"V; '"J^^^^ 
contacts within formal, quasl-fonnal, or Informal groups may smooth the way for members transfers, 
pr(Hnotlon8, or moves to a new work organization. 

Membership In any group, whether formal, quasi-formal, or Informal automatically carries with 
it the acceptance of a role-usually thought of as the "expectations which are shared by group mem- 
bers regarding who is to carry out what types of activities under what circumstances (Phillips, 1968, 
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p. 373)— In that group. Prsssures within most groups for conformtty are strong because tha adaptive 
utility of collective activities for gr xip members Is highly dependent on how cohesive the member- 
ship is with regard to group values and goals. 

Curiosity, intrinsic motivation, and exploration . . . h^ve little or no place in 
many groups. In extremely undifferentiated and dlctatoriai groups, exploration 
of means and even the slightest questioning of ends may, because of the possl- 
billty cf generating too much diversity for the system to cope with, be prevented 
at all costs. (Harvey, 1966, p. 11) 

In many instances, his or her conformity to role (what Wodltsch, Note 2, calls "Role Taking") 
achieves the Individual member's personal adaptive goals. However, "conformity to group norms 
which occurs in bi^ly cohesive groups may not b? functional" (Phillips, 1968, p. 406) for either 
the group or the individual. - - - 

Woditsch disagrees with traditional sociological notions of "role," which emphasize conformiiy, 
and instead proposes that "roles should be viewed as products of an Individual's own morphogenlc 
processes rather than as sets of behavioral 'uniforms' prefashioned by society" (Note 2, p. 3). 
Woditsch views adaptation, as it relates to roles, as a day-to-day process that interacts with the rules 
and policies affecting roles, 'periodical ly reappraises them, and modifies the role and the rules and 
pollcies-"sometimes slowly and crescively. sometimes rapidly and conclusively'' (Buckley, quoted 
In Woditsch, Ibid.). In this sense, an individual has the option of being a "Role Maker," rather than a 
"Role Taker"-whlch "suggests much greater scope for an almost reflexive c/ro/ciff by human agents 
regarding which of a range of behaviors might be employed in any given instance" (Ibid., p. 6). 

Roles in reference to work-related groups seem to fall Into certain categories, which may include 
(a) leadership, (b) active membership, (c) passive membership, (d) ex-membership or outcasts, (e) 
nonmemberships, and (f ) nonmember antagonists or enemies. Within any of the participative "roles" 
-that is, the first three categories-upward mobility in a work group (e.g., going from active member- 
ship to 8 leactership rde) may be construed as an Active behavior for that individual, and may provide 
opportunities for power, recognition, belonging, and self-actualization, both as a member of the 
work-related group and-through the use of one's role to affect the work environment-as a worker. 
An example might be moving into a role 3f union stewardship, which in turn affects the status one 
has in the eyes of managemerjt, and may affect the behavioral options the person subsequently has 
regarding making-or preventing-changes in his or her own work as well as that of other union 
members. 



Summary of Adaptivs Behfiviore and 
Stytet of Worfcar Groups 

Participation in groups of any sort within the work-related environment presents unique 
opportunities for achieving solutions to an individual's work-related adaptive challenges, but at the 
same time it poses new adaptive tasks. An individual is required, as a group member, to serve speci- 
fied and unspecified group functions within his or her group role(s), for which he or she may expect 
to be rewarded wit'i various kinds of support, such as a sense of identity, belonging, and self-esteem, 
and maintenwTce and protection of a consensus/'reality". In addition, in certain kinds of groups, the 
p^son rnay expect cooperative attention to certain adaptive tasks that he or she has in common 
with other group members, such as acquiring new knowledge or skiilL relevant to the work environ- 
ment, and seeking ways to express concern as well as make or resist changes in relation to some 
aspects of the work environment. 
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Problems may ensue In regard to group participation, however. If the group faHs to Integrate 
itself adequately with regard to the work environment and other work-related groups with which it 
coexistsjts adaptive efforts on behalf of Its membership may fall. An example might be an mformal 
work griup or union whose expression of discontent with aspects of a work organization takes the 
form of a covert group slowdown, which In turn results in a loss of an Important work contract for 
the work organization, and a subsequent layoff of some members of the informal work group or 
union. Intergroup rivalries are also another source of potentially counteradaptlve outcomes. 

Pressures for group conforniity may prove to be counteradaptlve for individuals, as well. Group 
coheslveness, which Is necessary for effective group action on the environment,, is not the same ^s 
conformity, in that coheslveness is a uniformity of group purpose and commitment to «^t o^^^^^^ 
conformiw may involve a submergence of the individual and his o^J]^ 9^ ^^/^^^^^ 
of the group, resulting in a lessening of per^al adaptive effniacy. While ttshc^^^^ 
group members to approach their role(s) in work-related groups in an innovative f^ion, ^^^^ 
to be more the exception than the rule. In fact, as Mechanic points out, ' it h^ been very common 
for social scientists to explain data after the fact by arguing that a person's behavior was a result of 
choosing particular reference groups" (1974, p. 42). 

In a different vain, the many advantages of efficacious adaptation through group participation 
are avoided, and sometimes not available (as in the case of racial or sexual biases), to some people. 
Mechanic discusses an aspect of reluctance to participate in groups m reference to scientists, 
because of the costs and expansion of technology and speclal^ed 
knowledge, team research Is becoming more of a necessity. Yet, there^are 
strong resistances to working cooperatively among many scientis^ who 
are highly Individualistic and competitive In their orientations. (1974, p. J7) 

Many people face conflicts in deciding just how involved to become in work-related groups 
and vSte^tween group participation and independent action. It Is uncertaln-or rather, it is 

a^ SiSn-d^^^^ adaptive such vacillation may ultimately prove. NeverthaU^, 

Si Interactions b^^^ one-on-one or group-related, are part of any work em^ironment at some 
S ^^T^^eTeuT^^^ n^esslw for at least minimum Interpersonal competence becomes 
SSs foT^^^dap^^^^^^ of Individuals as individuals as well as individuals as members of groups. 
The social environment Is of major slgnlfl^^ance as a source of stimulation and 
of information relevant to survival In a world of uniquely human significance. 
The stimulating and organizing properties of the social .g'^^^ 
significant roles In the efficacy of the Individual's adaptive pattern. (Phillips, 
1968, pp. 193-194) 
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Organizational Adaptive Strategies and B^avtors 

The m^jor adaptive activity of any work organization Is to adaptj^lf to ii. ^^^^ ^^l^'"' 
every work organization depends on people to perform many, if not most, of t"® ™'^ti°"^^^ 
Si^s inheSnt In production or the perfomiance of services. As such o''9«"»if i^«L, 
SLt n aSaXe to meet Internal adaptive needs. They must adapt to the vvo;ke7 m temis 
df ^iJ-S Sing needs and desires regarding work, as well as adapt to the workers va nous 
^^tlS toS^^^^^^^ work functSns, to the existence and Influences of 
Sf-rS^ups and to constantly changing factors In the external environment At the 

Zb i^TZTSr^zXm find it necessary to attempt to adapt their workers, work-related 
groups, and-as much as posslble-the external environment. 
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Tn 8 tente, dfginrzation* relpond to tntiirnal adapttve need as entitles, working mostfy through 
management and the formal organlatfonal structure. The repertoire of adaptive reiponses of work 
organizations, especially in reference to workers and work groups, is Important for understanding 
the occupational adaptability of Indivkkials In the work world. However, the focus of this paper Is 
on individuals and, as such, this section will contain no more than an overview, rather than an analysis, 
of literature on organizational adaptive behaviors and strategies as they relate to workers. 

Adaptive behaviors in work organizations are stimulated by change or by the need for change 
In the Internal or external environment Change may be unplanned or planned. Unplanned change, 
such as skyrocketing interest ratiss on bank loans, destnjction of facilities or products by sabotage or 
acts of God, the fuel shortage, etc., generally demand some adaptive response from the organization. 
How-and if--an organization responds to more gradual or less immediately threatening change seems 
to dapend^BOfewcoaadous^lbepate»^tnd€QHaberatlve eff o r t that i nvo lves " In v e nting a f u t u re " — 
and creating conditions «Hi resources for realizing an adaptive response (Uppit & This, 1979, p. 24). 
in other words, how an organizatiorr responds depends on its attitude toward responsiveness. 

In respect to adaptive strategies with which organizations may respord in reference to their 
workers, they, much like workers, have a fairly limited set of response styles available. Org«iizations 
may choose to try to adapt to the needs md desires of workers and work gi oups; they may choose 
to try to adapt the workers and work groups to organizational needs and desires; or, they may 
chbose to respond with spme form of organizational mobility (such as closing operations in a 
"hostile" or unprofitable locale and relocating elsewhere). In order to adapt, "organizations must 
act on two assumptions: (1) Individual behavior can be modified; (2) the work environment can be 
modified" (Porter, 1973, p. 113). 



Organizations Adapt Workers 

Basically, this organizational adaptive strategy includes three ways by which workers can 
Ideally be affected to behave In ways congruent with the needs and desires of the organization: 

(a) via worker selection, movement within the organization, and firing policies and procedures; 

(b) by socializing and training practices; and (c) by administrative applteatlon of rewards and/or 
punlshijients (in effect, "behavior mod"). The Influence of the Human Rewards movement in work 
theory (Taylor, 1911; etc.) is occasionally visible In some organizational philosophies concerning 
socialization practices and rewatJs administration. However, there Is some necessity for them In any 
organization, even thr most progressive, and value judgments are avoided as much as possible in this 
review. 

One of the most Important points at which the probable adaptive interrelationships of workers 
and work may be affected Is in the ntatching of workers and work at the time of hiring-or, from 
the perspective of tiie worker, the time of accepting a position (Carlisle, 1973; Katzell & Yankelovlch, 
1975). It is vital that employees be selected who can perform the work at least on an adequate level. 
Sorensen and Kalleberg (1973) claim that "characteristics of men Iskj] , jobs, and the labor market 
will determine who will get hired Into which job" (p. 2fi|), but this overipoks tiie importtnce of 
organizational hiring practices. The matching process-whicb Involves not only job descHptiorts and 
the corresponcling skills and knowledge of workers, but such tilings as information on careers and 
available positions, some understanding of adaptive skills and transferable skills, and the use of and 
reception to traditional (as well as nontradltlonal) job-seeking strategies (Crystal & Bolles, 1974)- 
is responsible for the potential quality as well as extant quantity of human resources in a work 
organization. As Porter states, "satisfactory work performance depends on the adequacy of employee 
selection, and since hiring is often haphazard ... a match between organizational needs and employee 
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behavior occurs often only by charvce" (1973, p. 114). Few organizational hiring poltci^ seem to 
be concerned with the adaptive potential of employees (with the possible exception of filling 
executive or managerial positions). 

Moving workers around in an organization is another strategy for matching people to jobs. 
Transfers and promotions-and occasionally demotions-fall in this category, although they can also 
be construed. In many situations, to be acting as incentives, too. A related strategy, used primarily 
in organizations with union problems or in the upper echelons of management/adnimistration, is 
the practice of giving certain persons what is called a "lateral promotion"-that is, funding a harmless 
position with liule responsibility in which to "promote" the person-who may be incompetent or 
a troublemaker, but cannot gracefully be let go. Moving workers out of the organization »s another 
strategy in this category, usually Involving firing employees, encouraging resignations, or encouraging 
"TaFly^fitifemertts'. ' " - - 

Workers entering a work organization "require a degree of socialization in the sense that the 
new worker has to become accustomed to the habits, mores, and loutines of the work place and the 
work groups" (Freedman. 1976, p. 92). Organizations are also interested in beginning to build 
loyalty In the new worker (Katzell & Yankelovich. 1975). In situations where little or no technical 
training is required before the new worker can commence actual job performance, socialization is 
also usually given little formal attention by the work organization, and Is generally left to the first- 
line supervisor or even the coworkers to perform. In other cases, orientation programs may be pro- 
vided. These are often part of an organization's training program for incoming workers. 

As regards training programs-a potent area in which organizations have an opportunity to 
"mold" workers, both In terms of socialization and in terms of skills needed for job performance, 
to the organization's purpose-Porter notes, 

Most organizatlnns implicitly believe that individual behavior can be 
modified, and yet they fail miserably to act on that assumption. At best, 
they adopt some sort of formalized training program designed to convert 
a recruit into a minimally qualified employee. Most training focuses on 
limited objectives and-fails to take into account motivation and behavior 
change. Furthermore, much of the training is concentrated In an extremely 
short segment of time during the Initial few days or weeks of employment 
and produces nothing In the way of behavioral effects beyond that period. 
It Is as if the organization does not expect the Individual to change from 
that time on. {1973, p. 113) 
However. Rhode and Uwler (1973) point out that "because people, unlike machines, can continue 
to add to their skills, an individual's value can Increase beyond that of his [sicl training cost (p. lOU). 
Many organizations have taken heed of the potential values not only of effective initial training but 
of promoting continuing growth of knowledge and skill In their work force, especially in view of 
rapid technological change affecting the required competencies of workers. As a result some strategies 
to encourage workers to continue learning are used in some organizations. Including providing incen- 
tives to motlvatflLthe workers to continue learning, and offering tuition refunds for job-related courses 
taken In external educational institutions (Discussion, 1979; Dubin, 1973). 

The use of rewards and punishments has been probably the primary focus of organizations' 
adaptive efforts to shape worker performance to organizational needs. It has also been a primary 
focus of theories pf work.* which have variously recommended (a) higher wages and the reduction 

• The various thepries are reviewed m an earner section, "Adaptation and Theories of Work, " p. 16. 
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of fa'j^ie (Human Rewards movement), (b) an emphasis on improved human relations (Human 
Relations movement), (c) the enrichment of job content to increase the Intrinsic satisfaction of 
working (Job Satisfaction movement), and (d) the inclusion of all three previous reward systems 
along with a humanistic restructuring of organizations and organizational policies to take into 
account the overfap of human work mvi human lives as a whole (the Quality of Work Life move- 
ment). Organizatfoni take Ideas from these theories, and modify and apply them according to their 
own bask: philosophies, but the notion that appears to govern most organizations' reward philosophies 
is that of behavioral modifk»tion-in whatever form the organization perceives it. The most common 
Idea seems to be, "If workers do well, reward them; if they do poorly, punish or fire them." 

Apparently, a great many organizations adhere to the Tayloristic view (Taylor, 1911) of 
behavioral modifk^tlon (though Taylor, of course, did not call it that); that Is, workers are motivated 

— tabepfodu eti ve w h e n they-receivrthetrfiHiest^vages possiWr f or the teast^fattgoingwork.-Qther, 

more sophisticattd (and, if the Job Satisfaction and Quality of Work Life literature are to be believed, 
mor« effective) methods of "motivating" workers exist, but require considerable attention on the 
part of work organizations. Probably, the Tayloristic reward philosophy continues t» be popular 
because, of all the approaches, it requires the least amount of organizational adaptation to the workers 
.in order to extract adequate productivity from them. 



Crganiiations Adafit Themielvfts 

As mentioned above, the use of reward systems to motivate workers to perform at least adequately 
require some degree of organizational adaptation to workers. This is especially tme in-most Job Satis- 
fKtion notions, in which financial compensation of workers is linked to Individual performance, job 
content is enriched, participation in decision-making about job methods or assignments is allowed, 
and so forth (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975). Organizations have developed quite an an*ay of approaches, 
or strategies, to establish these piesumably effective motivational programs, and the approaches vary 
considerably in the degree of organizational adaptation required. Aspects of the work environment 
that are typically Involved in organizational adaptation Include the content of jobs and the physical 
and/or formal interpersonal factors in the immediate worK environment of the jobs, the parts of the 
organizational structure thai: affect individual workers or work groups, and the distribution of rewards. 



Adapting job oontant One of the most popularized organizational techniques for motivating 
workers involves redesigning the content of jobs. Job redesign, which is a change In the "nature or 
scope of activities comprised by a job," Includes either or both job enlargement and job enrichment 
(Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975, p. 416). Job enlargement is essentially joncemed with increasing the 
variety or diversity of job activities, and job enrk;hment with increasing the level of responsibility, 
challenge, or meaningful ness of job activities. Job redesign is expected to give a worker "a greater 
opportunity to use more of his [sic] important abilities" (Miller & Form, 1964, p. 631). A related 
strategy Is job rotation, whtoh "refers to movement of the worker among different jobs . . . [and] 
holds the promise of adding more possibilities for growth and new experience" (Ibid., p. 632). 
Additional advantages of job rotation might include reduction of Job monotony, more opportunities 
for social interactions, an appreciation of the work involved in the whole production line, and a 
feeling of increased personal competence in knowe.ig all of th«« jobs (Ibid.). 

Allowing individual workers to allocate their time on the various tasks of their jobs, so long as 
specified tasks are accomplished within time limits, in also in use n some organizations (Porter, 1973, 
p. 128). Flextime is another organizations' strategy that allows individualization of jobs by broaden- 
ing the adaptiveness of the organization (Ibid.). 
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Adaptiiw the immwlltte work tnvlronment. In that job rotation, self-scheduling of work tasks, 
and flextime dovetail with other jobs in the immediate work environment, those organizational 
strategies require the allowance of a certain degree of docision making at the level of the work group. 
The degree of participation by work groups, and their consequent level of autonomy and responst- 
bllltv, are detennlned, in most organizations, at the management level. Many organizations seem to 
be loath to Increase such work group participation, however, probably because it inevitably involves 
some decentralization and a sharing of control. Participation may include: work groups having a 
voice in plans and decisions relating to their work; work teams being allowed to select themselves 
through sociometric methods, and to Identify and select work goals; abolition of time clocks; putting 
cuall^ control In the hands of the work group; and selection of work tear^ leaders by the team mem- 
bers themselves (Argyrls. 1973; Champagne, 1972; Kauell & Yankelovich, 1975; O Toole, 1972; 
Porter 1973). When work groups are not used to make work-environment decisions, some organiza- . 
tlons make use of union communications, or set up temporary worker-management teams to consult 
on changes to be made in the immediate work environment. 

Adapting aspects of the organizational structure. Organizational structure involves "the ways 
in which the members of organizations are related, respectively, in temis of io''/e?»o"S'bilities, 
influence, and financial incentives, or combinations of them" (Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975, p. 6). 
Aspects of organizational structure that organizations may choose to adapt to wo^kerj (usually m 
order to affect job satisfaction and, hence, worker productivity) include: management policies and 
practices, organizational communications, plant and workflow design and technology, worker- 
organizational relationships in terms of the organizational structure and identity, and-mentioned 
previously-appllcatlon and distribution policies for rewards. 

In most traditional organizations, management-the people at the top-hold most of the power 
and wield most of the control regarding worker-work relationships. The sharing of this power, 
mSed a^v^ln the specif iciSnteKt of work groups, is a strategy being used, in various ways, by 
^me fnntaS^rwo^^^^ Blake and Mouton (1979) list the following Pr^c.Pjes that 

characterize the "OD" (organizational development) movement, a current philosophy for more 
sound management that is being used in some innovative work organizations: 

1 . Fulfillment through contribution is the key motivation that gives character to human 

interaction and supports productivity. 
2 Being responsible for one's own actions is the highest level of maturity and only 
possible dtrough widespread delegation of power and authority. 

3. Open communication is essential for the exercise of self-responsibility. 

4. Shared participation in problem-solving and decision-making stimulates active 
Involvement in productivity and creative thinking. ^ 

5. Conflicts are solved by direct problem-solving confrontation with understanding and 
agreement the basis of cooperative effort. 

6. Management Is by objectives. 

7. Merit Is the basis of reward. 

8. Learning from work experience is through critique. 

9. Norms and standards that regulate behavior and performance support personal and 
organizational excellence, (pp. 26-28) 

Management by objectives (MBO) is one of the most common of these innovative organization 
adaptive strategies, and is defined as; 
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a form of participation in which a worker and his [$ic] supervisor coitaborate 
. periodlcaMy in setting objectives to iae attained in his work, in evaluating his 
attainment of objectives previously set and in considering what can be done 
to assist his goal attainment The method has typicaily been employed wittt 
managerial rather than rank-and-fite employees. (Katzetl & Yankelovich, 1975, 
p.415) 

In addition to restructuring the distribution of control in an organization, MBO "can in theory 
affect other dynamics of performance, including: clarification of goals, better planning, and more 
frequent and complete feedback on performance" (Ibid., p. 210). 

MBO is certainly not the only managerial strategy of this type< Redistribution of some authority^ 
as in Incr^ing the autonomy and decision-making responsibility of work-groups (mentioned above) 
or establishing more cooperative patterns of labor-management interaction, m&y also be used (Ibid.; 
Schrank, 1978). In essence, work organizations may adapt themselves more effectively to the needs 
and desires of workers by consulting with th9 workers titemselves through some technique or agents 
in order to reach more reliable management and other worker-related decisions, rather than relying, 
as is so often done, on demographic statistics or guesswork. 

The need for improved communk:ations between management and workers, work groups, 
unions, ancf so forth, becomes obvious as one examines work organization efforts at adaptation. 
Giving advance notice to unions or workers of forthcoming major organizational changes is an 
important strategy of this type (Levfne, 1969). Also, there is a need to make expectations for 
worker performance clear and nonconf licting (Keller, 1975), for which comm cation strategies 
may or may not be developed. Bass and Ryterband (1973) emphasize the nee^ ror more effective 
communteations strategies within organizations of the future: 

} As organizations become more specialized, more complex, and larger In size, 

and as the number of resident specialists and the use of highly technical 
language increase, organizations will need faster, more effective methods for 
handling larger amounts of complex lateral and vertical communk»tlon. 
Sophisticated communications systems of the future will include the wider 
use of cable television, specialized closed-circuit transmitter, and teleconferences, 
(p. 137) 

Changes in technology, such as increasing automation, present important ad^thfe challenges 
for work organizations regarding their workers. Meissner (1971) claims that for drganizations to 
prevent counterproductive outcomes from such changes in technology. It is necessary to change the 
technk»l make^ip of the plant that imposes necessary constraints on behavior, rather than trying 
to adapt workers toWlstlng circumstances that allow little choice. There is also the need for organi- 
zations undergoing technological change to mak<9 adaptations In their worker training policies aniEl 
practices. Efforts at changing the technical mak& ap of plants, or designing new plants so that they 
are more adaptive to job enrtehment and partksipation of workers, are strategies used by a number 
of work organizations (Argyris, 1973; OToole, 1972; Volvo, 1972r Walton, 1972). Such strategies 
often Include other adapthre techniques such as job enlargement, job rotation, employee-centered 
leadership, and emplpyee participation in the plant community (Miller & Form, 196.4)- 

Actual redesii^ of organizational structure is a radical, but possible and potentially productive, 
adaptation of the organization to workers. Work organizations' structures differ along tiie following 
dimensions: size, "shape" (vertlcality and horizontal ity-oc, in some notions, pyramidal versus 
organic shape), centrality, authority structure, activities structure, and control structure (Porter 
et al., 1975). f orter et al. examined literature on the effects of organizational structure regarding 
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benefits to the organizatlQn In relationship to needs and abilities of workers, and came to the 
following conclusions: 

Organic, low-structures*, nonbureaucrattc-type desiqns are most effective when : 

- Individuals have ralatively high skills, widely distributed. 

- Individuals have high self-esteem and atrong needs for achievement 
autonomy, and self-realization. 

- The technology is rapidly changing, nonroutine, and mvolves many 
nonprogrammable tasks.- 

• ^ The environment isVelatively dynamic and complexv 

Mechanistic, high-stmctured, more bureaucratic-like designs are most effective 

^-"individuals are relatively inexperienced and unskilled. 
-Individuals have strong needs for security and stability. 

- The technology is relatively stable and Involves standardized materials 

' and programmable tasks. . . , - moi 

- The environment is fairly calm and relatively simple, (p. 7.11) 

Of courie most workxjrganizations exist in a variable environment and employ workers of variable 
S^illSJ^Tand othcf characteristics, and efforts in organizational structure redesign probacy 
S^body el^ents ofboth of the above ends of the structural continuum. Janson (I^Jf 
Sm^otions for changing the structure of work organizations (his part«u^ar emphasis on job 
I^Sentl Lqqesting that "we must look at the workflow and layout, the |ob design, organization 
!rc JrancTthf^S^^^^ ^tyle" (p. 58) in order to begin to plan strategies for action. 

The importance and some of the strategies for the administration of rewards have been mentioned 
previLslyS^bV vvhich work organizations seek to adapt workers to or9an«atjonal pu^^^ 
• bL^^lL clwr^ in extant reward systems requires an ««anization to adapt itself as well Porter 
n973frntt^X^^^^^^^ innovative restructuring o; reward f n^^"'— ' 

a) sD^mcation of perfoirnance objectives (also mentioned by Katzell & Yankelovich, 1975), jb) 
SSof meS^ measurement of perforniance, and (c) methods to Insure jn oppornimty 
^r^M^Dt of rkvards (0 13) Aside frdm the distribution of rewards, penalties, benefits, etc., another 
'S''-t?Je^^^ for ^rS w^ker involvement in the organization but requiring restructunr^ 
o^o^^6mli'Zo^^^^ itself, is.profit-sharing. O'Toole (1972) claims that ''char3Cter«^ 
TrcSit Xing com^ do about a 25% better job of enlarging their markets and creating jobs than 
do less efficient non-profit-sharing companies" (p. 89). 

OrgsnlzatiOB* Adapt via Mobility 

Organizational fnobllity is such a radical form of adaptation «iat it usually 
Internal ind/or external conditions are unusually favorable (as in the c^ of organizational mobility 
bvZ nslo^^^^^ b^'ding new plants, merging with anot*,er wori< or^n~ a^^^ 

She like) or unusually detrimental (as In the case of organizational mobility by clo^'ns Pjants, e^^^^ 
natinq iobs laying off portions of thelabor.pool, or-in extremis-moving the plant to a new locale 
' rffl^J doTc^^^^^ Dubiri (1973) predicts that "work o^S^"^^^'^"^^" *^^^ 
' ^phte mS \n the future" (p. 62)-which, if true, cou^d create new opportunities as well as 
new adaptive problems for work organizations and workers alike. 
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Summary of Orgsnizitionat 
Adaptiv* Strategies and BaKaviors 

Organizations respond to labor-related pressure for change by seeking ways to adapt workers 
to the organization, to adapt Upsets of the organization to the workers, or to change the situation 
via mobility. A number of related strategies have been reviewed, Including hiring and socialization 
processes for workers, Increasing worker and work group participation and responsibility In decision- 
making, redesigning of jobs and plants. Improving managemer*. restructuring the organization itself, 
fitting rewards or /'reinforcers" to Individuals, and building closing plants* 

ProblemsUrise from many soui%^ when organizations respond adaptively. For instance, 
organization*' efforts to Increase iob satisfaction through changes in rewards systems, job dssign, 
and worker participation may mn Into difficulties, such as; legal regulations that prevent certain 
jobs from being redesigned (Argyrls, 1964); technological and process limitations of job redesign 
(Copa, 19741; and resistance by workers to iob redesign and increased participation because it 
forces'workers to assume much greater responsibility than they are often willing to assume'' 
(Triandis, 1973, p. 49). Also, because the average American worker appears to seek many things 
simultaneously from each iob, there may be no one way to increase job satisfaction (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1974). ^ 

Of course, work organizations are not always motivated to adapt Companies are run by people, 
and the people making organizational deoislons are as likely to perceive pressures to adapt as a 
threat as they^re to perceive themWaTchallenge. Also, adaptation cart be costly, at least In the short 
run, and no strategy has a guaranteed outcome. However, as Hackman and Suttle (1977). point out 
"soiving organizational problems does . . . contribute to the individual's and the organization's 
capacity to deal with similar problems In the future" (p. 381 ). And, Culbert adds, 

■ Organizations frequently are blocked from renewing their public relevance by 
a reluctance to address internal conflicts surfaced at times of external demands 
for change. Coping w'ith internal conflicts not only may free the organization 
* to fespori3externally; but provides those within the organization an opportunity 
. to learn substantively about issues which are present in their organizations' inter- 
^ face with the public. (1969, p. 3} 

' The concern of this paper is with the adaptive capacities of Individuals in work, and not 
specificallv with organizational adaptations. However, most individuals are employed within organi- 
zations (ai apposed to entrepreneurs), and an understanding of organizational adaptive philosophies 
, and strategies may be vital in people's job-hunting, job-adapting, and job-leaving decisions. 

Summary of Behaviors and Styles Used in Adapting 

As we have seen, behavior seems to be the primary method by which adaptation occurs, and 
always involves, on some level, a transaction between person and environment Situations calling for 
adaptation frequently make multiple demands on the person, and people tend to behave within 



• A unlqae adaptive strateflv used by the mllitarv is to "nire" a new crop of worke^l^ery few years, tram them 
intensively, adapt them to the organiMtion's immediate needs, and in most casa^^ischsrge them when their tour 
of flutvr-amoantlng to a ftrlct contract-is completed. Because the funding for these nrnslw efforts ts not 
' genenttd by the efforts of the "work force" itself, the financial considerations of this adaptive technique are not 
;^akln to those of profit-making work organizations, and are probably not duplicable. p 
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discernible patterns when dealing with them. Typical patterns emerge from the literature, and may 
be categorized ds styles. 

People adapt both as individuals and as groups. This is shown in the d^neral literatu-e on adapta- 
tion (perspectives of biological, psychological, and sociological sciences) as well as in work-related 
literature. The major adaptive styles appear to be: 

1 . Reactive - adapting yourself to the environment. 

2. Active - adapting the environment to yourself. 

3. Mobile - adapting by changing the site of the environment. 
Of course, most people use a mixture of behaviors from among the styles, and styles are used to 
describe general personal tendencies rather than rigid behavioral patterns. 

Which adaptive style Is used in a given situation depends on the adaptive repertoire (behaviors 
used successfully before, or capacity to try innovative behaviors) and on how the person perceives 
the adaptive stimuli. Where the maintenance and protection of personal self-esteem or personal (or 
group-consensus) perceptions of reality are at stake, the usual response Is Reactive. Reactive responses 
(in the form of learning) are also typically used where the person perceives a need to improve his or 
her ability to interact with the environment or the subjective self. Active behaviors are used when 
the person perceives the environment to be modifiable, and when he or she feels able and safe in • 
doing so. Mobile responses seem to occur mostly when the current situation Is pecpeived as oppressive 
and beyond the individual's (or group's) capacity or willingness to modify it. 

* 

tn work, the Reactive style appears to be that most frequently used Jndmduals (Argyr^^^^^ 
1973- Scott, 1966), although statistics on occupational mobility (Byrne, 1975; The College Board, 
1978) seem to indicate that Mobile behavior is a significant adaptive alternative for nftany. Active 
behaviors tend to be group behaviors more often than individual behaviors probably because collec- 
tTe Sns are more potent In influencing the work environment. Most Individuals may expect o 
use-or wish to use-behaviors within each of the adaptive styles at certain points in their work lives. 

The achievement of an effective adaptation depends not only on the behaviors or behavioral 
style uX reTnXidual or group, b.:. on the adaptive Quality of .t»^%behavlor-that i^^^^^^^^^ 
and consequences. The Quality of an adaptive response seems to be situationally ciepenclent hat is, 
an adaptTe behavior may be appropriate in one situation and not appropriate in another, or it may 
be available and effective for one person;or group and not for another. 

Work organizations, too, have adaptive needs In relation to the workers they employ. These 
needs may K ^led by aditing the workers to the work environment, adapting the organization 
^XrricersluSa^^ done In^iopes of increasing productivity and job satisfaction), or making a 
mobiLXon^ O^^nlz tend to make use of the various strategies in the normal conducting 
of h inoTSg^^^^ decision-making, compensation, promotion, transfer, firlpg, layoff,, and 
o^e nS^^^^^^^^ T?;e importance here of organizational adaptive behaviors is f^tm^^ci^ 
rworkersTr wwk groups (potential or extant) can discern them,, general tendenciw of a work 
oM^nXoZ Lrtain Captive siritegies or styles over others may reflect the basicorgan^ational 
pCphy This may present important opportunities or restrictions in the adaptive behavioral 
choices made by workers. 

In the following section, the concepts that have emerged from this review of the literature on 
^ap4tion will be combined with the author's ideas (as well as tho^ ^"^^T^^r^c^l^i 
TVan^able Skills and Occupational Adaptability Program) to construct a tentative model of 
individual occupational adaptation. 
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CHAPTER V 

OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTATION: A DESCRIPTIVE MODEL 



In discussing the occupational adaptability of a person (or group), essentially the same concepts 
come to the fore as those examined by behavioral scientists studying other adaptive contexts from 
various perspectives: person-environment factor categories, perception of incongruencies or of oppor- 
tunities to improve congmlty, behavioral responses, styles cf behaviors, efficacy and resultant feed- 
back, continuing adaptation over tima, and so forth. The context of Interest here is, of course, the 
work world, but an understanding of « person's occupational adaptation requires that work be viewed 
as merely one area {albeit a central one here) of the person's adaptations in his or her entire life. It 
is from this perspective that the descriptive model of occupational adaptation is constructed. 

The model represents a selectiv* condensation and extrapolation from the volume of literature, 
both work-related and general, that previewed in Chapters ll-IV.* The working model is a systematk: 
but informal expression of concepts intemled to aid further understanding of occupational adaptation. 
In that sense. Its utility for prediction Is uncertain. Nor is the modal complete: "Confusion over forms 
of coping behavior, lack of knowledge about their interrelationships, and the conditions that bring 
them about, and the inadequacy with which our formal language of coping describes how humans 
. . . cope remain central handicaps for a behavioral language of coping" (Lazarus et al., 1974, p. 259). 
In other words, there is probably more that is not known about adaptation-in any context-than ^ 
what /* known, at least at this time. The model offered here is an attempt to give structure to the 
known by integrating the broad scattering of relevant research and theory, and it may serve to 
Illuminate defteiencies in knowledge requiring future investigation. 



Modeling Adaptation and Adaptability in Work 

Any attempt to understand the adaptability of individuals or groups of individuals is based on 
several assumptions: 

1. that adaptability is distinguishable as a set of behavioral competencies; 

2. that people differ in the array and quality of their adaptive compet«nc?es; and, 

3. that an individual's adaptive potentjiWoes not guarantee a maximanv adaptive 
response, but rather may vary between given situations or over points in time. 

This last assumption questions whether an Individual can be adaptable in all situations or maxe use 
df his or her adaptive potential at all times. The influence of situational factors on behavior may be 
^ so potent that in many irtstances, the significance of personal attributes may be considerably 
reduced (see Mischel, 1968, for research on situational impact on behavior). 



• In addition, lde«s and suggestions of members of the Transferable Skids and Occupational Adaptability Program, 
its Advisory Panel, its NIE monitor, and other consultants have been incorporated where helpful. 
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It i$ ^roprlate, in light of the above, tc revise the paper's eariler definition (p. 8) of occupa- 
tional adaptability. Rather, occupational adaptabitity may be thotjght of as an individuaf's capacity 
to M effectively with cfrange-relatecl phennmena affecting his or her transactions with the work 
environment (where effectiveness Involves at least minimal preservation or growth of the individual 
in terms of the Individual's own criteria, and where change-related phenomena are actual or potential 
incongruencies or posfibllltles of improving extant congruency, as viewed by the Individual In the 
situation). Very broadly, then, occupational adaptation involves what an individual can do (adaptive 
repertoire and environmental and/or personal autonomy), how well he or she can do it (proficiency 
and efficacy), and under vt^at conditions he or she can do It well. 

It should be noted that adaptability "is a dynamic aspect of human development" (Miguel, 
1977, p. 23). Adapting is not a one-shot-at-one-point activity, nor is it a problem-solving task, />srsff; 
it is a longitudinal process that is dontlnually feeding back to itself, involving sustention of adaptive 
beh&vlqrt over long periods of time, periodic reevaluation, and possible modification of behaviors. 
What arhndlvldual might perceive as an effective adaptive outcome In *he sliort run (B.g., "sticking 
it out" In an ag^avating but well-paying job) may not turn out to be as effective In the long run (e.g., 
developing ulcers), and one set of adajative efforts (e.g., finding a better job) may require subsequent 
additional adaptive efforts (e.g., learning new skills Ihd procedures). In effect people are constantly 
adding to their adaptive repertoire, whether they are conscious of It or not. 

Beyond simple survival in the work context (however an Individual nray define suwival for his 
or her own purposes), a person's adaptability seems to serve common human functions: (a) main- 
taining, repairing, or expanding one's self-concept and self-esteem; (b) stabilizing an "acceptable" 
perception of "reality"; and, (c) stimulating and directing necessary interactions with the environment 
to assure survival, setf-concept, self-esteem, and an acceptable reality. Of course. It shoujd be noted 
"that what kinds of pei^n-wvlrohme^ are deeimed "necessary'' "are Individual judgments, 

and it is here that aspects of people's personalities may affect "minimal" versus ' maximal" adaptive 
efforts. 

We may think of occupational adaptability, then, as an \ndw\6iiaV$'adaptiv9 potential, while 
occupational adaptation is a process. Understanding an individual's adaptive potential in work 
requires a descriptive model of the adaptive process. The model presented here primarily addresses 
the issue of adaptive processes, because adaptability is such an individualistic thing-that Is, not 
everyone Is (nor can become) equally adaptive, nor adaptive* In the same ways-but It seems likely 
that most people use similar overall processes in producing their adaptive responses. 

How, then, do people go about adapting in work? What are the stimuli, the factors, the processes 
involved In producing adaptive responses, the range of possible responses, their outcomes? Figure 6 
displays a bask: outline of the dynamics of adaptation In diagrammatic form. Essentially, person and 
environment factors, which are continually Interacting with each other In a dynamfc manner, are In 
an actual or potential state of change. If this stimulus (actual change, threat of change, opportunity 
for desirable change) Is strong enough, it evokes a state of awareness (not necessarily a cognitive--or 
even contclous-one) and an adaptive arousal on the part of the individual in the. situation. What is 
here called a "black box"-the process of selecting among the behavioral responses available to that 
peraon and practteable In the given cIrcumstances-is a highly IndlvlduaHzed problem-solving and 
dflclslofv making activity that may occur on a completely automatic, unconscious level as well as on 
^ highly deliberative, cognitive level-or anywhere between. The resulting behavioral re8ponse(s) are 
expected to be strongly rotated to the person's typical pattern or history of behaviors, which may be 
thought of as his or her adaptive style. It should be noted that most people's adaptive repertoire will 
contain behaviors fro;n each of the style categories; however, except in the case of persons whose 
adaptive behavioral pattern is unusually flexible, individuals' personal adaptive behaviors are expected 
to cluster malnlyJn one of the three styles (see Chapter IV). 
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within an adaptive style, the particular behavlor(s) chosen may vary in Quality, being typically 
more or less efficacious. For example, an Active work-related behavior that «s an expre^ion of 
Turning against Others (see p. 81 ), such as stealing on the job, may be expected '".f^ost circum- 
stances to work against long-term adaptation; that is, it expresses the person's anxiety and hostility 
over a state of Incongruity in the work environment and as such may provide a degree of temporary 
gratifkiation. but it does not resolve or act on the source of the incongruity, and "^av, m fact aggra- 
vate it in the long mn. (This is sometimes called the "Get the bastards" strategy, and it has a tendency 
to escalate^) In other cases, the efficacy of a behavioral response may be positive in some situations, 
but not in others. In effect, such behaviors may be thought of as intrinsically neutral (such as talking 
to cowork^jre about work-related problems"), and their Quality may depend almost entirely on the 
c^Saries in which they are used (e.g.. in the case of "talking to coworkers, ' the behavior may 
be efficacious if the coworkers are sympathetic to the problem and/or can help the person solve it. 
the behavior may not be efficacious, however, if the coworkers are not sympathetic.) 

Adaptive responses may produce a number of outcomes, both short-term and 'ons-te"]^- J';;^^' 
degrees of succSare, in most cases, jur^ged by the individual, based on his or her own '"^P goa^s 
u?on which the adaptive responses were initially based. Shorv-term outcomes, ^h'ch are usua ly niore 
Sly recognized by the Individual, are probably evaluated according to their immediate or timely 
S ^^tabllshing or improving the state of person-environment congruity, ET eliminating the 
Su^at of ii^ongmity that stimulated the behavioral response(s) in the first place. This individual 
Sent Sf the adap^^^ usefulness then functions as feedback, and may result in the person 
iSlg the adaptive response(s) (e.g., "all is well, t can turn my attention to other tasks now ), 

them, continuinTthem, or, if deemed appropriate, initiating new ones. Long-term out- 
Tom^a^e l^iibl^ uLally less readily evaluated by individuals, in that a particular set of 
Sve r^^rLsually affect not only adaptation in a critical episode but the person's adaptation 
^^ongiSn^^^^ sense. Behavioral responses that may be efficacious in the short run may 
prwe FneS^^ or even harmful to the whole person or to the groups or society in which he or she 
exists in the long run (see pp. 82-84, Chapter IV). 

The sections that follow present more detailed explanations of the model outlined in Figure 6. 

Stimuli of Adaptation in Work 

Anv aerceived incongruity, threat of incongmity, or opportunity to improve extant congruity 
in a peS^Sron^nt interrelationship is a potential stimulus to ^^F^^^^^Xt^J^^^^^ ^ 
indivldi^l or flfoup of individuals in the situation, as represented in Figure 7. Most$tfmuti for 
adaptation involve some kind of change, such as: 

1 ' The need to establish a state of relative congruency in a new situation. In work, this 
' may be making the change from school to work, fitting into a new job, changing 
careers, ard "so forth. 

2 The need to deal with a change or threat of change in the state of relative congruency 
" in an extant situation. In work, this may involve dealing with a change ^^J^^^J^ 

or ways of performing them, a change in work groups or superytsors, m company 
S Hra? Sat affect one's work, and so forth. Alternatively (and sometimes 
Smu ten«>usM it may involve personal changes, such as increased family responsibilities, 
iraLqCS o f n^^^ abilities, changes in self-concept or self-esteem, new 
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* notions about reality, new personal goals, and the like, all of which can affect the 
Individual's perceptions of his or her work life. 

3. The individual's perception of an opportunity to generate a change In the level of 
relative person-environment congruency, so that Its quality-which was tolerable- 
might be improved. In work, this may be seeking and/or accepting an offer for a. 
transfer, promotion, or new job or career. It may Include rearranging work tasks or 
work schedules to Improve efficiency, convenience, or enjoyment, or may involve 
acquiring new skills or new frlend$ in the work place, and so on. It might also involve 
seeking a better integration of the person's work life with his or her life as a whole. 

Change may occur on a relatively small scale, such as a change in a task-related procedure In 
one's job, or It may occur on a large scale, such as a change in technology that makes one s |0b 
obsolete.'change may occur vthhln the person rather than in the work-related environment. Some 
changes such as developmental changes or transitions (e,g., changing lifestyles, aging, evolutions in 
the work organization), are usually gradua. and often do not present dramatlc-or consciously 
notlceabl^stlmull to adaptation, yet people do generally manage to adapt in them. 

Not all adaptational stimuli Involve change as it Is generally conceived. Some adaptive situations 
require that environmental or personal stability and continuity be .maintained, a function that may 
require greater adaptive effort than dealing with imposed external change (an example might be 
maintaining stability in an informal work group under stressful conditions Imposed by inequities in 
wage raises). Other adaptive responses may be stimulated by environmental complexities-a case of 
"too much to handle" that is not change as it is usually thought of. Finally, some ad^tlve responses 
-4nlght bestimulated by the need to establish a congruency vtfhere one did not previous^ exist such 
as learning the ropes of the work world upon entering one's first job. 

In summary, a change, a threat of change, or a desire for change may act as a stimulus to 
individual and/or group adaptive responses. Change may be generated internally or externally, and 
may vary in its importance as well as its perceptibility to the individual or group Involved. Transition 
in work life, such as seeking a new job or career, entering and getting established In a «fit or new lOb, 
transferring or moving up in a work organization or on a career ladder, or reentering the work world 
after a tlhre away are all examples of readily visible, dramatic adaptive stimuli. Less dramatic changes 
might Include gradual changes in workers' values or in organizational philosophies and pollci^ that 
affect aspects of the work environment In barely noticeable increments. Changes within workers 
lives outside the work world may also stimulate adaptive responses that affect or Involve work. 
Factors and transactions that stlmufate the adaptive process may act as means to adaptation as wen. 



Fictoit and IntwwctkHW in the Adaptiv© Process 

The transactions and interrelationships of factprs in the person and environmental dimensions 
affect adaptation at every phase of the process. Their roles as stimuli of adaptive responses have been 
difcussed above, but they are alsd intlnwtelv Involved in the person's choice of adaptive responses. 
In the implementation of adaptlv^behaviors, in the outcomes of those behaviors, and, as they are or 



• Thtst 3f» exprettions of Bronfenbfennir's (1977) notion of the ecological nwosyftsm of hum«n development, 
in ^iSJlttm comprl«« the iXrel.tion$hip« «Ttong mnjor setting* conteinlng the . . person « • P»^culer 
Doint in his or her life'Mp. 515). Bronfi[tbfenner'8 contention is thet en understending of humin dev»l<>Pjne"t 

• £3 in Z foZ. hum." «i.ptition) cLnot be limlled to . single context "mid-osystem ) bu^^ "must ^ke .nto 
eceount espects of the environment beySl^ the imjl^iete situetion conteining the subject |lb*d., p. 514). 
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are not affected by the adaptive efforts, in feedback and subsequent continuation, revision, or 
termination of adaptive efforts. 

The three general dimensions of factors derived from the literature In the preceding chapters 
fall into categories of (a) person factors, (b) work environment factors, and (c) external environmental 
factors (see Figure 1, p. 56). While these categories and their content describe the basic micro-, meso-, 
and macrosystems (Bronfenbrenner, 1977} affecting an adaptive situation, U\ order to understand the 
adaptive pmcsss It is necessary to consider behaviors (adaptive responses) as factors, as well. As Ruh 
and White ( 1 974) have suggested, researchers should not 

. . . exclusively look to either Individual differences or organizational and job 
characteristics as the primary determinants of employee responses [I.e., adaptive 
responsesl to the job. ... A more fruitful approach would emphasize inter- 
actions between individual differences and organizational and Job characteristics. 
(p.l) 

The interactions that Ruh and White are concerned about are probably most readily Identified and 
understood by examining the adaptive behaviors elicited by those interactions. This Is similar to 
Lazarus et al.'s (1974) use of a $ources-of-variance model using persons, situations (i.e., work and 
external environment factors, in this case), and responses to study coping. However, while behaviors 
are Important variables in adaptation, the discussion here will focus on person and environment 
factors; adaptive behaviors and styles will be examined later. 

The person factors In the adaptive process interact to have a positive, neutral, or negative effect 
on the situation, and each Interacts in some way with the other potent factors (though not all factors 
will have a significant effect In every situation). For example, a layoff from work will probably involve 
factors in the external environment acting on aspects of the work organization's financial stabillt/, 
which in turn affects upper-echelon decisions about production and thus managerial practices and 
polteies which invoke decisions and choices about whom to lay off, which depend on which woriters 
are or are not expendable or can be let go with the fewest negative repercussions, which probably 
depend on the Individualf ' work-related attitudes and abilities as well as their costliness to the work 
organization, as well as other factors. For the worker in the situation, adaptive response choice Will 
be affected by the availability of other work, his or her attitudes related to work, his or her accus- 
tomed level of compensation and working conditions, alliances and reputation with the old firm, 
penonal lifestyle and life responsibilities and commitments, personal financial resources, personal 
adaptwe potential (both life and occupational), self-esteem, status, and so forth. 

Each factor that is active element in an adaptive situation may present itself as a locus of 
oppomnityorfestricthn In adaptation. Which role It assumes depends on \u importance and 
relationship to other fac tors in the situation, and the judgment of its relative adaptive value is 
entireiy dependent on tl^e perceptions of the person in the situation. In this sense, the model departs 
from Lofqulst and Dawfs' (1969) notion of what amounts to an "average expectable personality. 

It should be noted tfjat It is the transactions between factors on which Individuals' perceptions 
of their roles are, at least in part, b«ed, and these interactions are frequently complex, elusive, and 
highly subjectwe. The* efof*. a simple checklist of factors giving relative weightings of Importance is 
not sufficient for an understanding of the roles of any particular factor(s). Some factors, however, 
do seem to be of signifteance In molt adaptive processes, regardless of the person or the situation, 
and these are what effectively describe the factors of adaptabifity-adapt\y9 jjotential in general 
terms. 




The adaptive potential of an individual seems to include certain subjectfve as weh as objective 
factors. In regard to occupational adaptation, the liter ature (reviewed on pp. 55-62) indicates that 
ihe potent person factors include: (a) the person's attitudes toward work in general and toward the 
particular work situation as It affects his or her life; (b) the perj;on's state of Internal stability, that 
1^ self-esteem, self-concept goals, fixity of purpose, and so forth; {<.} the person s degree of work- 
related and personal autonomy or freedom of action; (d) the pers.^.i's repertoire of generic as well 
as specific skills, hi- or her "motivated skills" and their relative general transferability; (e) the 
pereon's cognitive style and cognitive flexibility; and (f ) the person^ repertoire of adaptive compe- 
tencies. 

Probably the most potent externa/ factors (see the literature review, pp. 63-66) In an individual's 
adaptability exist within occupational dimensions, in the immediate work environment, in the work 
organization, or in the general external context, and are the institutionalized adaptive jrategie? 
created and maintained in those areas through collective action. Examples are old buddy or old 
qal" contact systems (usually in professions or in work organizations^ that facilitate occupational 
mobility- or negotiations for changes in work-related factors between labor groups (usually unions) 
and management; or organizational policies on such things as transfers, grievances, promotions, 
flextime^rticipation. etc.; or educational and accrediting institutions, occupational information 
systems,'etc. Another vital external factor is the time available for the person to generate adaptive 
responses. 

The "Black Box" - 

FroG6«sas of Salecting Adaptive Responses 

Because processes of selecting adaptive responses appear to be highly '"^^'Jf'^f ^''^'.jy!,!;?^^ 
included the activities that seem to be part of various selection P"-^^'" ^ J'*;^^^ 
usually happens within an adaptive black box is that the person perceives an incongruity (or threat 
onncongX el) between him- or herself and the environment, ^.^'"^^^^.^f^f.^ 
on an emotional level, undertakes some sort of personal decision-rnaking activity '«''^!^»^« ^f^® 
d^d^ whether and how to respond behavlorally to the incongruity, and presumably does or does 
not initiate a response (behavior) based on the decision. 

Much of this decision making takes place-on a subjective (even unconscious) level. The Very 
oerception of an adaptive stimulus seems to trigger an automatic emotional evaluation. Plutchik 
nSsO^^Tn W look Lotion: A Psychoevolutionary Synthesis, defines emotions as complex 
^ueni^ o^ents having elements of cognitive appraisal, feeling, mpulses (Ke. "^?t.vat.ons) to 
Sion and overt behavior-all of which are designed by human evolution to ^^^ r'^.*® 
Sat the chain In the first place. The pei^n In the situation reacts ^P^ionaUy f M^^^ 

ZVr decSon making for behavioral response that follows (or does not follow, i.e.. the person s 
^o^^nL^'^^^^^^^ or h^ ability to respond further, or the person's emot|onahreact,on 

^y noTbe o^ff icient i^^^^^ ^o cause further adaptive activity) depends on how the per^n 
Si the stimulus situation emotionally-that is. whether as a threat or a ^hal e^ge.^^^^ 
be notS here that people may misinterpret a situation emotionally, e.g.. as friendly when it is n 
^?SaCous^^^ dangerous when it Is in fact Innocuous, as illustrated by phobias 

of various kinds; see Plutchik,^ 1980.) 
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The amount of time available for an adaptive response combines with how the P^ff " P^rcerv^ 
tie stimuluT to detem^ine whether a primarily intuitive and probably habitual response* will be used 
e^entiailv bypassing most of the response selection process) or a more cognitive deliberative 
Sn STrocess will be used to select the adaptive r.>sponse(s). An ^^.^^P^^^^^^^^^ 
"Inner dialou" involving stimulus perception, emotional reaction and evaKjation or9bability of 
adaotive response, and irousal of id >ptlve dedslon-making processes is offered in Figure 8 Note, 
Sr, Z T^igniring that one 'Jiould respond adaptively (i.e. should Initiate an adaptive 
Soral respond, even if the response amounts to "othin^" or '^v^t^^^^^^ m a situation 
is not the same as deciding to do something about it. As Phillips (1968) points out. 
There H of course, no way of kncwing when a particular situation will be 
percf ived by a person as thwarting to some motive ottfentrai significance to 
him (sicl , thus initiating a condition of emotioiial arousal. People will 
perceive objectively identical situations in quite different ways according to 
their unique background of experiences. Accordingly, they will respond to 
some ostensibly stressful condition as conveying different levels of threat, 
(p. 89) 

When more deliberativa modes are used In selecting adaptive responses certain recognizable 
acttvi^es may be expected to occu*a(though variances in individuals' adaptive response choice 
processes are related to cognitive styles as well as personality traits; also, time »5"^'tations may 
r^S^r even elimlnate^me activities). Behavural competencies 'r^^^^^^/^JYP.cal adaptive 
r^onse selection are diagrammed in Figure 9. The bjsic competencies involved in the more 
deliberative approaches to adaptive choice processes include: 

1. Situational clarification and analysis; 

2. Diagnosis and problem-solvliv; activities; and, 

3. Selection among options (I.e., decision nr.aking). (See Altman, 1976; Penland, 1978). 

Situational clarification and analysis follow stimulus perception when the Pen»" "Tf^es at 
least a tentative commitment to seeking a behavioral solution to the problem P^ff ^^^^V 
Sulus (i.e., stimulus arousal). The purpose of situational clarification and ^^a^vsis^to d^^^^^^^ 
L critical factors and Interrelationships impinging on the situation. Altman (1976) caUs th ^ part 
^ he selection process the analysis of contextual/response relations, and proposes throe perceptual 
JitlSTat J,^ i^otvS in it: (a) attention-involves selective focus, (b) scanning-active search 
across the stimulus f leW, and (c). obseivatlonal control -orderly movement of elements in the 
stimulus field-to facilitate perception (p. 17). In effect, the person: 

1. Analyzes the informiation he or she has in hand; 

2. Identifies what additional information is needed; 

3. Collects that additional imormation if time allows; 

4. Decides what InformiiJion is erroneous or inconsequential; 

5. Merges and organizes what's left; and, 

6. Develops a mental "model" of the situation ard Its most pertinent factors and 
interrelationships. 

• intuitivA nwint hara referi to habitual and largely automatic jne-path response modes whan Uttie reflection 
L S^"iT;S Se.To A^dsien making Zl^cU intuiti. .n^n the sense of 

X nlJISoicSised mformatloo-HS a significant pan of the modus openndi. nor is al^^devaluat.on of such 
decision making intended. 
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In clarifving and analyzing a work-relatectsituation, for instance, a person may first review 
what he or she already knows and feels about the situation, such as what factors seem to be the 

• source of the problem. Foj^ example, if Ms. Demeanor has trouble getting her work done on time, 
and she knows that her reluctance to do certain tasks related to the work is not one of the factors. 
It might occur to her. with some thought, that other sources of the trouble might be excessive noise 
In the work area, or too many distractions of a social nature, or personal distractions such as non- 
work-related anxieties, or unreasonable expectations from supervisors about what amount of work 
can be produced within a certain time, etc. At that point, she might decide, that she needs to deter- 
mine whether other workers doing similar tasks are having problems getting the work done within 
the time allotment, too. If there is time to seek that information, she m^Ysthen talk to those other 
workers and ask them about their.exijeriences. If she finds out that the other workers are not having 
similar problems, her previous notidn that the supervisor might be expecting too much can be ehmi- • 
nated as erroneous. Ms. D might tllen review what the other possible factors that are left might be,, 
addinq any new d^es she may have thought of or her coworkers may have suggested, and elimtnatmg 
those that no longer pertain. Finally, in preparation for the next adaptive phase (that of diagnosing 
the probable sources of the trouble and generating possible responses to resolve it), Ms. D may 
analyze the remaining potential contributors to the problem and organize them tato a mental picture 

model of "how it seems to be happening." 

The completion of an effective situational clarification should give an individual a reasonable 
understandi'rig of tne fktors and dynamics of the situation, allowing initiation of the next set of 
activities, diagnosis and problem solving. The diagnosis par;^ of the activities involves deciding what 
factors or factor interrelationships are probabfe sources of the problem, and which are amenable to 

• possible adaptation (i.e., may act as adaptive opportunities) or may be either. impractical or even 
obstructive to adaptive efforts (i.e., may act as restrictions). Some recent notions about problem . 
solving suggest that persons rely not only on cognitive (i.e., rational) input at this point, but on 
affective (i.e., intuitive) input as well-in order to generate possible solAitions-in the form of adaptive 
resDonses-to the problem, based on which factors and interrelationsliips are diagnosed as amenable 
toldaptation. Ideally, a person's transfer skills and change skills as well as the adaptive attitude that 

• there is usually more than one way of doing things (all aspects of adaptability) will come into play 
h«i(e, allowing the person to generate a number of potential behavioral responses rathef than focusing 
too quickly on a habitual solution^ 

In the example. Ms. D. who was unable to get ail of her work done time, iy begin this 
phase of adaptive response selection by examining her model of "how it se^s to utf happening. 
' and decide that probable contributory to her pi-oblem are too many distractions m her work area 
and too many personal nonwork worries that are interfering with hsr concentration. Considering 
how she may affect the problem of the social distractions, it may occur to her that some of the dis- 
tractions are really initiated by herself .^i>rpossible adaptive response might he to cut down on that 
behavior At the wme time, some of the distractions are initiated by other people who are friends 
' as^ll as coworkers, and the interpersonal reactions are not only efficacious to gqod cooperation on 
ilcasiona! team.tasks, but are pereonally gratifying tp her. Ms. D may consider a^J^fng her friends 
not to Interrupt her when her office door is closed (if she has one to close) or y^hen she is obviously 
in the middle of a work task. Thinking about how her nonwork worries affect her concentration, 
Ms D might generate several related solutions, including forgetting about the worries as much as 
possible when at work, or f inding ways of doing something positive to eliminate the sources of the 
vyorries, etc. . ' • . 

The final activity in making adaptive response selections is decision making. This involv^ 
reviewing all of the pbssible solutions generated in the previous set of activities and c.»^°osm9^°!t„ 
that amount to "best bets." A number of matters must be considered in making choices. These may 
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Include (la) the npeans available to the person for Implementing the choices, (b) the probability^, of 
success of the various choices, (c) the probable costs of using each of the alternative effective means, 
and (d) the course of action that Is most likely to succeed at minimal cbst (Janis, 1974, p. 144)/ 
George (1974) warns, however, that "there are cognitive limits on. rational choice," including (a) 
Incomplete and possibly erroneous information on which to base choices, (b) Inadequacy of knowl- 
edge about ends-means relationships for predicting with confidence the consequences of choosing 
one solution over another, and (c) difficulty in formulating a single criterion of value by which to 
choos%the "bejj" options (p. 1 80). Inevitably, "personality dispositions tend to define a range of 
permissible re^onses for the individual In a particular situation" (Hamburg, 197.4,* p. ^34)-an 
important concept supporting the model's notion that people tend to select adaptive responses 
according to individual adaptive styles. 

In terms of our example, Ms. D might now review and consider each of the response options 
that she generated during the problem-solving activities. This could occur In a highly deliberative, 
logical manner, or In a quasl-deilberative, "Gestalten" manner, or any%vhere between (and may, in 
fact not occur at all if Ms. D chooses to Ignore or deny the problem). Ideally, shewould evaluate 
each option In ternis of whether she knew how to go about implementing it and had the necessary 
resources (for example, would there be enough- time?), how likely it would be to help her get her 
work done on schedule, how much "hassle" Implementing it would entail, and how practical it 
would be In terms of effort and likely success in comparison to her other response options. For 
instance, in comparing two of her options-forgetting about her nonwork worries while at her job 
versus asking her coworkers not to diWact her— she may realize that she has more confidence in 
her ability to ask her coworkers for help than in her ability to put her nonwork troublerout of her 
mind. On the other hancf, asking her friends not to distract her may not affect her time lost on 
worrying about her other problems, and might, in fact, merely end up giving her more time alone 
to fret. Still, because she knows how to ask her coworker-friends to cut down on the social Inter- 
ruption? except when "necessary" (assuming, of course, that there Is some implicit mutual agreement 
about what "necessary" means), and it might be necessary for her to seek outside help (e.g., counsel- 
ing, self-help techniques) to learn to tone down her anxiety about her outside problems, the first 
option fHay entail less effdrt Ck>mparlng the two, Ms. D may conclude that for her, asking her 
coworkers for cooperation may be the better (though certainly not a perfect) response to her work 
problem. Ms. D would then go on to compare this Interim choice with the other response options 
• she's generated, and may ultimately settle on one or several as the most practical and suited to her 
personality. [We might note here that Ms. D's Interim choice seems to reflect aff Active style- 
adapting the environment (in this case, her coworkers and the availability of uninterrupted work- 
time) to her own needs and desires.] 

I 

Of course, selecting adaptive responses does not automatically mean that the Individual will 
implement them. A number of factors might block or scuttle the responses before they are ever put 
to use. For example, if reaching an adaptive response choice entails a self-learning project, the 
original Incongruent situation may rectify itself-or change its nature-ln the time expended in 
reaching the response decision. Another case might be that the adaptive response selected entails 
considerable effort or complications for the person who chose It, and he or she hesitates or delays 
In implementing it; this may occur In highly Incongruent situations requiring extreme adaptive 
'measures, in which case, quite often, "he who hesitates is lost." A final example is the person who 
sheets an Impractical adaptive response out of ignorance or possibly under pressure to "do some- 

• Vroom'$ (t964) Bxpectancy-thcorv model of human motivation, in which a person's expectancies and valences 
(i.e.. affective orientations) combine to determine an individual's motivational forge to choose one behavioral 
option over another, may be applicable Here in a predictive sense. 
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thing/' and tfien finds that he or she is unable to marshal! the necessary resources (e.g., support 
union or management) and must abort the plan. 



Occupattonally Adaptive Behaviors and Styles 

As was noted in the literature review regarding adaptive behaviors (Chapter IV), people tend 
to choose adaptive options that they have used before and with which they are familiar. As these 
tendencies relate to the person's basic personality, and especially to his or her self-esteem and 
perception of reality, they describe the person's adaptive style. In work, as in life m general, certain • 
basic types of human adaptive styles emerge from the literature. They include: 

1. REACTIVE - Adapting yourself to the work environment. 

2. ACTIVE - Adapting the work environment to yourself. 

3. MOB^i^E - Adapting by changing the site of the work environment (i.e., moving 
yourself to a different one). 

Of course, these style categories are merely conceptual conveniences for understanding certain 
basic human adaptive tendencies. Most people do not adapt in all work- (or life-) related situations 
with behaviors that cluster into only one category. Even persons whose self-concepts and percep- 
tions of reality lead them to take a decidtdly Active behavioral style (for instance, a politician 
whose wbrk intrinsically demands assertiveness and Active behaviors) will find themselves in situa- 
tions where behaviors from other style clusters are necessary, more appropriate, or more helpful. 
In the case of the politician, inevitable verbal attacks by opponents may require Reactive behaviors 
on his or her part in order to protect self-esteem; other circumstances may require Mobile behaviors, 
such as switching political parties or deciding to campaign a? an Independent. The degree of mcon- 
aruitv between a work environment's demands and an individual's (or in some cases, a work-related 
group's) needs or desires may require the person to respond with adaptive behavioi^ that are unchar- 
acteristic of his^or her general style. 

In 3 sense because of this need to have av^'tcjo^ i a somewhat variable repertoire of adaptive 
responses, mosi people develop at least some behaviors that belong in each of tj;*^ Restive Active, 
and Mobile categories. But as was noted in the literature review (French et al., 1974; Kaueii » 
Yankelovich, 1975; Stern, 1970; Vroom. 1964), perceptions of person-environment incongruity are 
"filtered" through an individual's subjective self-that is. his or her attitudeS^iralues. aspirations, 
"model" of reality, sense of self and personal stability, etc. We may expect, then, that in sel^ting 
an adaptive response for the perceived incongruity, an individual's first tendency will be to choo^ 
an tdaptive behavior that is most familiar, comfortable, easy, or in effect, congmem with his or her 
Ipersonality and history of adaptations. The behaviors that are typical of that person and that tend 
i to cluster into one category or another constitute the person's overall adaptive style. Only when the 
person's usuai behavioral choices will obviously (or upon reflection) prove to be ineffective, or have 
already met with failure in the situation, is it likely that the person will choose an adaptive behavior 
that is personally innovative-that is, not typical for his or her general adaptive style. 

There do seem to be people whose adaptive behaviors do not cluster mostly Into any one of 
the three basic styles. Rather, those individuals seem to have a highly flexible repertoire of adaptive 
behaviors that includes many selections from ail of the styles. These persons patterns of adaptive 
behaviors may be thought of as constituting a Fiexibie "style" (illustrated in Figure 1 0). This concept 
is particularly important in understanding what probably constitutes "maximal occupational adapt- 

> in contemporary society, and will be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 
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The behavioral choices people tend to make vary not only In style but in what we have caMed 
adaptive Owa/ztK-that is, a behavior's relative orientation, efficacy, and consequences. As White 
(1974) has pointed out, there has been "an unwitting tendency to think of adaptive behavior in a 
dichotomy of good and bad" (p. 49). Argy ris, for Instance, in his Personality and Organization Theory 
(1964, 1973). dtkussed the "antagonistic" orientation of numerous work-related behaviors and 
similar notions of adaptiveness versus maladaptiveness are common. The wording used in ")"Ch of 
the literature on work-related behaviors Is heavily laden with such value judgments, primarily from 
the point of view of work organizations. 

Close Inspection of the literatuYe on adaptation across the various perspectives ^^^ajs Jrequent 
contradlctionTin the valuation of various behaviors. For Instance, regarding certain Reactive behaviors, 
in the psychological and psychiatric literature there lies a concealed ^mption 
that dangers must be faced because they are not really there, that any delay, 
avoidance, retreat, or cognitive distortion of reaWty is in the end a reprehensible 
piece of cowardice. We must march forward, ever forward, facing our problems, 
overcoming all obstacles, masters of our fate, fit citizens of the brave new world. 
(White, 1974, p. 50) 

However, Lazarus' (1979) research indicates that . . denial (refusing to face the facte) and illus.o^^^ 
(false bel efs about reality) have their usefulness in coping with stress and may, indeed, be the healthi- 
iS slatStn^^^^^^^ (P. 44). In regard to work-related behaviors, different studies have 

ZmZ^m". between certain behaviors and their adaptive j^P^f^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
stitution behavior (substituting "outside" pleasure taken m 

nieasure available in on/s work) Is seen as a "constmctive" adaptive behavior by Argyris (1964), yet 
s^bZue^^eart^h by others (Meissner, 1971; Parker, 1971; Strauss, 1974) has shown that sub«i- 
tllSon b^hai^rd^ not really glean substantial positive outcomes In helping people adapt to dull 
or otherwise unenjoyable work. 

The Quality of adaptive behaviors, in most cases, appears to.depend •^^^"'V on the si^^^^^^^^ 
vwhich is to sav on the circumstances in which the person attempts to use it on the character 
^i tof ie^e;s^ him' or herself. In ^nsidering some kind -V^ffZT^^^^'S^^ 
thpn a areat manv behaviors-and. Indeed, probably the majority of them-must be considered 
'ambfS' tha^^ ^ "more helpful" or "less helpful" when used In some s, uations 

th.^ in o^L' Ind v^en used by some persons rather than by others. Factor? beyond the immediate 
Control of an indivlduarmS^^ the correctness or acceptability of adaptive behaviors, and 

Sencls in valL?^^^^ Sr^ perceptions, and objective versus pen:eived benefl^may con- 
fnnort ?^feffic«tram^^^ coVwequences of a behavior. In some cases, adaptive behaviors 

X be neufr^^^^^^^ '^-ior has no noticeable effect on the situation or on the 

person. 

Some behaviors, especially those applied in relation to ^^^/k 
«««,orft.iiv liweiahted with oeneral societal notions about acceptability or long-term efficacy. J'mmps 
ffitnot^^^^ behaviors (I.e., Turning against Self, Turning against 

nTp^. AuoWa™:eT^^^ broad, socloculturally-deflned analogs in work environments that 
S^SSe^^k^^^^^^^ a^east "less helpful" In adaptation In the work context 

For^xS Turnh^Vgalnst Self may be seen in self-deprecation, alcoholism, escapist of drug^ 
chror^cTo!^ and the like.* Turning against Others seems to be expressed in work 

^ lS« su^^^^^^^ iiws the continuation of the illusion of a controllable world. 
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contexts In such behaviors as stealing, sabotage, blaming others for your own errors, assaults, waste, 
and so forth. Avoidance of Others ntay manifest Itself as frequent or chronic job-changing, or even 
leaving the work force entirely (as In "dropping out"). White use of these behaviors may be seen as 
Justifiable or necessary by a worker at the time, and probably relate strongly to the person's general 
valuation of work In relation to his or her life as a whole, they are somewhat counterproductive In 
the sense of occupational adaptatlon-that Is, If congruency with work is the object of work-related 
adaptive efforts, then these behaviors generally tend. In the long run, to be "less helpful.' 

A number of lists are presented next In an attempt to Illustrate some of the work-related 
adaptive behaviors within the three behavioral styles that have been proposed (see Table 2). These 
are by no means complete lists of behaviors, tnit reflect some of the more common adaptive behaviors 
that have been examined In theories and studies of work. In many cases, assignment of behaviors to 
the adaptive style categories Is based on Intuition, made necessary by the lack of comprehensive work 
In the literature on clustering adaptive behaviors otheK than by their relative congrulty with work 
organization requirements.* In addition, some behavlors-especlally the broader ones that actually 
Involve a number of dther essential, related behaviors (e.g., a Mobile behavior, "changing careers," 
Involves multiple decision-making behaviors and job-seeking behaviors), are somewhat anomalous 
and are included only tentatively In the style categories. However, the table should aid in an initial 
un^erst^ding of the types and scopes of behaviors usea in attempting to achieve, maintain, or 
improve worker-work congrulty. •* 

TlTe atfapfive"behavrore,c^^^ from the work irterattJre CArgyrls, 1959, 1964, 1973; 

Hackman & Uwler, 1971 ; Hackman & Suttle, 19.77; Herzberg et al., 1959; Humphries, 1979; Locke, 
1976; Porter & Dubin, 1975; Porter et al., 1975; Rosow, 1974; Salamone & Gould, 1974; Scheele, 
1977; Sorensen & Kalleberg, 1973; Str»jss, 1974; Vroom, 1964; and others), are arranged in 
Style categories according to Quality subclasses. As discussed above, many (if not most) adaptive 
behaviors seem to fall into what Is called the "Ambiguous" classification, meaning that their efficacy 
and long-term consequences seem to depend "more on the situation In which they are being used and 
on the person using them than on a broader, soclocu|tural consensus of their prob^le efficacy and 
consequences. There are, however, a number of behaviors that appear to cluster into consensus^yased 
categories of positive versus negative quality, which are classified here as "More Helpful or Less 
Helpftil." Admittedly, these categorizations are somewhat arbitrary and are open to personal inter- 
pretation or rearrangement. However, the classifications are offered to aid the reader's understanding 
of the style categories, and of the effects of sociocultural consensus on what are and what are not 
considered generally to be appropriate, efficacious, and ultimately constructive behaviors for group 
or Individual adaptation In the context of work. 

(In many cases, behaviors listed in Table 2 have been categorized as "Ambiguous" or have been 
reworded In order to remove at least some of the obvious biases of the studies or theories from which 
the behaviors were culled. For example, "nonlnvolvement," a term conveying work organizations 
judgment of maladaptlveness, has been categorized as "Ambiguous" and restated as "do the job and 
n^ipg but the job; don't concern yourself much with coworkers or the quality of work or p^wlucts 
in order to reflect a suspension of value judgment. In some situations, such behavior might prove to 



• White two of the styts categofies, Reactive and Active, are derived from Lofquirt and Dawls' (1969) Theory of 
Work Adjirttment. the theory focused primarily on adaptive concepts and did not include a consideration of 
specific adaptive Mtviors. 

It should be noted that behaviors included in the adaptive styles lists do not include behaviors that describe actual 
performance of job tasks (l.e., job-specific activities). Adaptive behaviors are those that pertain to responses initiat 
by worker-work incongruities, or potential incongruities, etc. 
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be counterproductIve-"Less Helpful"-but In others it could well prove to be an effective adaptive 
response-**More Helpful"~for the individual or group using the behavior.) 

Table 2 in the first section, presents a sample of behaviors* that seem to be people's attempts 
at adapting themselves to the work-related environment, that is, behaviors that reflect the Reactive 
adaptive style. A person whose basic adaptive style is Reactive could be expected to choose (and 
feel most comfortable using) behaviors of the type listed in the first section of 1able 2 more often 
than other behaviors in their personal adaptive repertoire that fit in the Active or Mobile styles 
For example, suppose that our earlier example, Ms. D, has a Reactive adaptive sfy/e. If she decides 
that one reason why she has trouble getting her work done is because there is excessive noise in the 
work area, her tendency in dealing with the problem wilt be to adapt herself to die cfrcumstances. 
She may choose any number of the Reactive behaviors shown in the first section in order to adapt. 
S"ch as: 

• Resign herself to the situation; "endure and suffer through ; 

• Blame others (mentally) for her work-related problems, and refuse to work or 
socialize with them; 

• Find hamiless ways to reduce job-related tension [e.g., in this case, perhaps by wearing 
earphone? or ea-plugs to muffle the noise, or maybe by listening to a radio turned 
louder than the noise, if allowed] ; 

• Develop good adaptive competencies [e.g.. In this case, perhaps by sharpening her 
ability to concentrate on her work, thereby "tuning out" the noise] ; and so forth. 

■ Within just these four choices, the last two seem to be the "Most Helpful," in that wearing 
earphones or sharpening her ability to concentrate on her work will probably enable Ms. D to get 
her work done despite the fact that the noise Itself (I.e., the Immediate work environment factor 
of "working conditions") has not been reduced of eliminated. 

We do not know whether resigning herself to the situation will help her to get her work done, 
because we do not know what level of tolerance Ms. D has (i.e., the subjective person factor of 
"work personality style" proposed by Lofqulst & Dawis. 1969) for no.se in the work place-that ,s. 
what constitutes "excessive" noise to her. By "resigning herself" to the level of noise she may be 
able to increase her tolerance of it, or it may make little or no difference at all Because we cannot 
guess the probable efficacy of the behavior without understanding the particular circumstances, it 
would appear to belong in the "Ambiguous" category of Reactive behaviors. 

Finally if Ms. D chooses to "blame others (mentally)," she Is, In effect, isolating herself from 
either her coworkers (agents In the Immediate work environment dimension) or her company (whose 
supervisors and managers are agents In the Immediate work environment or in the work organization 
dln^nslont). Whether her isolation amounts to emotional alienation or to refusal to work or socialize 
with her coworkers. It will probably not affect the level of noise that is causing the problem, and may 
In fact create new problems for her. Because the efficacy of blaming others Is probably not going to 
affect the situation positively (and It Is difficult to Imagine a situation where it would), the behavior 
would appear to belong In the "Less Helpful" category of Reactive behaviors. 



• The behaviors listed in Table 2 are derived mostly from those studied in earlier research on work, reviewed i 
pp. 97-96. 
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Table 2. Lift of ProtMbls Reactive, Active, and Mobile Adaptive Behaviors 

REACTIVE ADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS 
("Adapting yourielf to the environment") 

, • LESS HELPFUL BEHAVIORS 

Pay l«$s attenijon to th» work, resulting in accidents, errors, breakdown, reduced quatity of output 
Allow yourself to be distracted from your Job easily or frequently 

Grudse having to work, and let the feeling show in interactions with coworkers, clients, supervisors, etc. 
Blame others ^mentally) for your work-related problems, and refuse to work or socialize with them (isolation) 
Make yourself feet "lietter" about your job by drinking, using drugs, etc. (alcoholism and other escapist drug 
use) 

Take your work problenw out on yourself (self-deprecation, depression, insomnia, other psychosomatic 

ailments, attempted suicide) 
Tune the world out by withdrawing into a world of your own (withdrawal, non-drug-related hallucinations. 

sexual preoocupatibns, etc.) 
Avoid, "fiH-get," or ctelay doing tasks that seem pointless to you or are personally distasteful 
Be hafaituaHy compromising in your attitudes, of habttuaHy rigid about opinions, plans of action, ways of 

doing things 

Overestimate (habitually) your ability to do a task, or fake competence 



— ^— — — — — • AMBIGUOUS BEHAVIORS 

Resign yourself to the situation; "endure and suffer through" 

Make pay and work benefits the most important part of your job when the job itself is not very enjoyable 
(reorienting extrinsic rewards for intrinsic rewards) 

Substitute outside things for feck of enjoyment in job: 

- recreation 

- daydreaming 

- increased consumption 

- avocations 

- socializing ("schmoozing") on job 

- dreaming of upward mobility for your children 

Lower your expectations of your job's rewards when they seem to be out of your reach 
Act, feel, and maybe value being in a subordinate position to others; be passive, dependent, submissive 
Change person or group used in making comparisons about equity when expectations are frustrated 
Let others make job-related decisions for you that you could nwke yburself ; make decisions arbitrarily 

(flip a coin) or base them on superstitious beliefs 
Give up on job-related probkims that seem too difficult, rather than ask for help 
Learn new job-related knowledge or skills only when required to do so by management; raiy on formal 

company training t>rograms, only; expect to get by on the job on what you learned in school, or in 

on-the-job training; rely on the W8y(s) in whicJi you are used to learning things as the best way to laam 
Deal with work situations on a "crisis" level; that is. don't worry about them or plan ahead until you can't 

put them off anymore 
Do nothing about situation; let others worry about it (apathy) 

Perform the job and act as much like coworkers or supervisors expect you to act, as possible (conformity); 
stay "in your place" 

Do the job, and nothing but the job; don't concern yourself much with coworkers or the quality of work 
or products (nonlnvolvement) ... continued 
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AMBIGUOUS BEHAVIORS continutd 

Play it "safe." follow the rules; make your job security your primary concern; avoid takir.g risks, or new 

chaltenges or responsibilities 
Knuckle under to arbitrary or unfair treatment because you are convinced that "th ngs could be worse" 
(rationalization) 

Value repetitlousness or routine dn the iob. even if you don't like it, because you feel it's safe 
Avoid chanfle; value old, customary ways of doing things 

Lower your career aspirations; alter your perceptions of what is realistically attainable 
Avoid or pay littie attention to feedback about how you're doing your job 

Identify with your immediate job, rather than with the idea of a career, or your work life (narrow, short-run 

perspective on work) 
Rely on "channels" for work-related information; don't ask questions 

Cry a lot 

Intetlectualize situation (cognitive distortion) 



• MORE HELPFUL BEHAVIORS 



Diversify your talents 

Develop good «laptive competencies 

Find harmless ways to reduce job-related tension 

Attempt to see the humorous side of job-related problems 

Expect to make mistakes or fail in job tasks once in a while, and don't take it personally 
Expect coworkers and supervisors to have "bad days," and don't take it personally 
Do your best to cope with interruptions, schedule changes, etc., in your work 
Develop a broad repertoire of transferable skills 
Place • high value on personal integrity 
Ask questions, be curious 

Collect information and periodically analyze the trade-offs (opportunities versus restrictions) in your work 

situation as they relate to your personal goals 
Evaluate (and periodically reevaluate) your own goals, values, strengths, and weaknesses as they relate to 

your work life 

Kf>ep a balance between your "internal and externa) orientation" (that is(. betwwn your need for intr.ns.c 

satisfactions and the external pressures for power, success, mater.al possessions, etc.) 
Base your decisions about work on both your intuition and logic (use both "sides" of your brain) 
Accept the probability that any decision you make is a calculated risk, there is no "perfect" answer; don't 

let ambiguities jnd conflicting demands "throw" you 
Take action in a situation only after deciding that inaction is not a viable alternati-9 (that is, change .s not 

always the best strategy) ^ 
Distribute your commitments where possible (don't "put all your eggs in one basket ) and be willmg to 

accept and admit mistakes or to make a necessary "strategic retreat 
"Learn the ropes" in a job as quickly and smoothly as possible 

Follow established rules and procedures in a new job, and don't presume that you know .t all 
Gather as much information about a situation as possible (before committing time and resources to .t) 

i°nd some earlier method, etc.. that might be adaptable. to your use; or 
_ avoid "reinventing the wheel" 

... continued 
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MCme HELPFUL BEHAVIORS oontimnd 

Allow rei$onab(« time for adjustment to chinges In your work life 

Le«m to recoffiize cues thet portend chenge In your compeny or in your immediate work setting 

Tike cert to communicatt ctearty and courttousiy 

Monitor the quality of yoar work 

Concentrate on what needs to be dwie on your job 



ACTIVE ADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS 
("Adapting the envtronimnt to youiislf 

^ • LESS HELPFUL BEHAVIORS — 

Ktep vital knowtedg© or information from othar$ at work btcause it is "yours" or you don^t trust them 

(seci^tivenasft, suspicion, noncommunicativenass) 
Perform erratically on the job 

Shift the Wame ("pass the buck") for errors, problems, especially your own failures; make excuses 
Hide unfinished or substandard work, dieat on production records, and other dishonesty 
Steal from the company (pilferage) or deliberately waste time or materials 
Chronic complaining 

Sell company secrau, or other forms of sabotage 

Create or encourage Informal groups of coworkers in order to sanctiofv antagonistic behaviors, such as group 

slowdowns, quota restrictions 
"Appropriate'' time or resources from other coworkers 
Cultivate rivalries for your own advantage 
Exhibit excessive territoriality 

Take your work problems out on others via: 

- threats » 

- assaults 

- outbursts of temper 

- excessive criticism 

- robbery 

- arguments and other expressions of hostility 

- bigotry 

- sexual harrassment 

- sexual perversions indulged in or around the work place 

- ostradzation, etc. 

Tease coworkers excessively, poll practical "jokes," do other annoying, "harmless" things frequently 
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• AMBIGUOUS BEHAVIORS 



Delegate tasks to others when you don 't have time, ski lis. resources 

Complain informally to coworkers and/or supervisors about -.vork-related problems 

File formal grievances 

Be outwardly competitive 

Pfey interpersonal power games or build your own "empire" at work 

Locate and use outside assets, resources, support, or advice when the work setting doesn't provide them 

Show assertiveness; rock the boat or break the r^tes when you feel it's appropriate 

Use your sexuality to make alliances on the job or to pressure for your goais 

Date or marry your boss or your boss's friend or relative in order to help attain your work goals 

Take part in or sanction union or other negotiations for "featherbedding" jobs 

Let your union or other cow^orkers handle negotiations with management concerning positions at your level 

in the firm . 
Organize or participate in union or "wildcat" activities, negotiations, strike? 
Trade goods or services with others for their help with your problems at work 
Make private deals or engage in politicking (mostly on management level) 
Praise, support, or do favors for persons in positions of power regarding your job 
"Hitch ^urself to a rising star" 

Make usTof an "Old Boy" or "Old Gal" system to make influential contacts within your company and f.nd 

out or take advantage of job-related opportunities 
Be publicly critical o1 others' work 
Try to minimize distractions on job 

Use your influence in organization or union to keep others "in line" 
Press for changes in the work situation 
Persuade others to do tasks your way 

Tafk to others about work problems « 
Actively seek feedback on your performance 



• MORE HELPFUL BEHAVIORS 



Demonstrate leadership: 

- take on or share responsibility for team efforts 

- troubleshoot team problems 

- participate in group planning and decision making 
--^ provide direction and supervision 

_ monitor quality of outcomes ^ 
Demonstrart - ..onomy and self-management; that is, your willingness and ability to take on tasks on your 

own and .0 work competently without close supervision 
Seek responsibilities and prestigious assignments beyond the scope of your job description, according to your 

time and abilities (job expansion) 
Seek ways to apply your skills end knowledge in innovative, inventive ways on the job (transfer your skills 

to new contexts) 

Socialize on the job and show optimism, calmness, a good sense of humor continued 
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MORE HELt^FUL BEHAVIORS pontiRMd 

Dewlop f rl0fYCl$hip$ and illUncts in lfi« work wttina to create a group identity (show belonging) 
Ask for (and give) help, instruction, advice, or support from coworkers end/or supervisors when appropriate 
Seek and consult mentors {other than your supervisor) In your work place, or be willing to act as a nwntor 

for e tess^xparfenctd coworker 
Reco(^i» and link up with complementary ibilities of coworkers to establish a productive team situation 
Be sensitive to other people'sfeeiings, problems, and abttities, and be supportive when appropriate (empathy) 
Organize your work toad as much as possible to suit your own work style, pace, and interests (persoriatite 
your job) 

Recognize and act on opportunities to emphasize your favortte abUltles in your white minimizing the 
^.-.^oam of your job that you like least (job redesign^ job enrichment) 
rSeelc ways to make your unique eblttttes avaitable*--and visib!e-to others in the work place (''eKhibit specializing") 

i Seek (insist on. If i.ecessary) sufficient advance notice from your organization or supervisor regarding any 
significant changes to occur In your {ob, coworkers, work setting, supervisors, company policies, or other 
factors that may affect your work life 
Seek participation in setting organizationat goals and standards 

Find ways to dacanwnt your unique contributions at work, such as; 
inventing new ideas or processBS 

- participating in planning 

- bringing assignments in early or under budget ^ 

- doing exira unassigned work 

- representing the company to outside agencies, media, etc. 
Use your unique work contributions to negotiate for both intrinsic as well as extrinsic rewards or oppor- 
tunities, such as: 

-(extrinsic): - - wages, benefits 

- flex-tlme, vecation time 

- job rotation 

- crew or team membership or size 

- ( intrinsic) : - jotj content, work load 

- work location or furnishings 

- promotions or transfers ( 

- training opportunities 

- sabbaticals, etc. 



/ MOBILE ADAPTIVE BEHAVIORS 
(''Adapting in Work by Changing the Scene'') 

^ 0 LESS HELPFUL BEHAVIORS — 

Welk off a |ob without giving adequate notice 

Lie excessively on your resume or in interviews; falsify your credentials 

Turn to "asociar* activities In lieu of work: crime, avoidable dependence on welfare or charity, and the like 
Drop out of the work force f>ermanently because you're ''disenchanted" with it 
Find out who your competition is and seek ways to ''sabotage" your rivals 
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• AMBtGUOUS BEHAVIORS 



SMk or ccept a transfer from on« part of a company to anothfer part 
Change jobs (from one company to another) 

Drop out of the work force temporarily because of personal priorities, such as chitdrearing, caring for an ill 

membe'- of your family, or the like 
Seek a pro^tiotion 
Take an early retirement 

Seek only short-term, low-skilled temporary jobs {chronic short-term emplcyment) 

Spearhead a movement into a career or position that is nontraditionel for members of a sexual, ethnic, racial, 

religious, etc. group to which you belong 
Work only occasionally, interspersed with long periods of unemployment and collecting welfare, charity, etc. 

{chro»^ic unemployment) 
Depend on y^r resume and job application forms to be alt you need to get you hired 
Use "Old Boy" or "Old Gal" system contacts to locate opportunities for transfer, promotion, or a new job 
Set (and stick to) time limits on the progress of your career 

Establish your career goals early and pursue them before other personal goals or commitments 

Be inflexible (or excessively compromising) in negotiations for your most important intrinsic and extrinsic 

job values 
Be competitive 

Minimize or hide prior negative experiences related to your work life, such as: 

- having been fired from other jobs 

— prison or delinquency records 
^ medical or psychiatric problems 
-^ishc^norable military discharge 

Attend work errntically (absenteeism), or frequently arrive late, leave early, and/or take extra-long lunch 

hours or breaks frequently 
Moonlight (work another job) 

Go to work for yourself Instead of working for sonwone else (entreprenewrshlp) 

Become e job-shopper; that is. use your unique abilities to hire yourself out to various organizations as a 

consultant or troubteshooter 
Recoaotze and ac: on an opportunity to create a unique function or position for yourself (job creation) 

Change careers 



• MORE HELPFUL BEHAVIORS — 



Watch for signs in ^ob that tell you it's time to move on-or cut 

Continuously gather and'assess information on job opportunity^, both within and outside your current job 

as well as within and outside your Immediate professional f pecialty or mrer ests 
Develop a long^ange career perspective, but recognize that miny factors {including personal internal changes 

as well as gross economic upheavals) may make your long • «nge goals infeasible 
Leave a job situation that did not pan out as expected, considering it an experiment that didn't work, not a 

personal failure 

Explore and analyze (and periodically reanalyze) which abilities vou have that you currently enjoy usmg the 

most (l.e., evaluate your "motivated skills") 
Keep a dossier or portfolio of projects or commissions or co .suiting work performed outside your |0b. as well 

as an up*to*date resume 

...continued 
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MORE HELPFUL BEHAVIORS Gontinu«d 

Dtv«ICK> and um effective Job-hunting skills end knowledse for the occupational area(s) that interest you 
Of vtlop and use effective interviewing skiflt 

Understand and effectivtlv comnuintaate your ability to transfer your skills to new contexts 
Find out about unstated Informai policies and rules in a work situation you are considering entering 
Assess en organization or career area you're considering entering and find out who's been successful in it and 

why; base your plans and your ilternaiives accordingly 
Have a "Plan B" in the event that your first choice doesn't pan out or you change your mind 
A NUMBER OF BEHAVIORS RELATED TO MORE ADAPTIVE MOBILITY ARE THE SAME 
BEHAVIORS RELATED TO MORE ADAPTIVE ACTIVE BEHAVIORS, such as: 

- (Relanatyze personal values, goals, abilities, and directions 

- Seek credit for experiential learning 

- Document work contrilxitions and keep updated resume, etc. 

- Dtmonstratt willingness and ability to take on new responsibilities 

- Recognise portents of change and make changes work for you 

- Recognize your personal opti(ms 
J - Be aware of dangers of "Peter Principle" and avoid them 

- Negotiate for what you want 

- Plan ahead and anticipate bottlenecks in your career plans 
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The Active adaptive behaviors, represented in the second section of Table 2. include those 
tvDicallv used'fn attempts aj adapting the environment to the individual (or group implementing 
S If Mro's ve s^le Is Active, for example, she will feel most comfortable with and 

be Jno'st likely to use behaviors Trom this list to deal with her problem of getting her work done m 
an excessively noisyWork environment. She may choose such Active behaviors as: 

^p*^» Chronic cqmptalning; 

• File formal gf^i^ances; 

• Ofinize her work4Qad as much as possible to suit her own work sw 

interests { personal izTheliobi {^<, in this case, perhaps by rearranging tasks-or work 
hours, if possible-so that work requiring a quieter environment can be done at times 
when the noise level is lower] ; ' 

• Seek participation In setting organtzatjpfjal goals and standards. 

Within 'these choices of Active behaviors, the last two'seem to be the "Most Helpful " in that 
rearranging her tasks or hours, or taking part in setting organizational ^^f^.^^^-^V^^JlV '"J^ 
Jo work conditions), will probably help Ms. D either to reduce the Immediate stress of the noise or 
to r^uce the actual amount of noise itself. By adapting her work environment to herself, she will 
be able to avoid or eliminate a problem in getting her work done. 

It is not possible to predict, without knowing the circumstances, whether "filing a fomial 
grievance" about the noise level .will result in some action being taken (presumably othersjn the 
work organization) to reduce it. In addition, there may be informal negative backlash m some work 
TgLnizaS Sed at the person who files a grievance. Thus, "File formal grievances" appears to 
'fit Into the "Ambiguous" category of the Active behaviors. 

■ Finallv if Ms. D chooses to resort to chronic complaining (especially if that were aft she did 
reoarding the noise problem), it would probably not affect the noise '^^'/'Snificantly, and may ,n 
fact create other problems (with other persons In the work environment) for her. And her vyork 
would still -not get done on time. "Chronic complaining," then, appears to fit most appropriately in 
the "Less Helpful" category. 

The Mobile adaptive behaviors, involving adapting the environment by leaving It in some manner 
are shown In the third section of Table 2. If Ms. D's basic adaptive style were Mobile, she would f^l 
most comfortable and be most likely to use behaviors from this list to deal with her problem. She 
may choose such Mobile adaptive behaviors as: 

• Accept a transfer from one part of a company to another; 

• Walk off a Job without giving adequate notice [e.g., in this case, deciding that she 
can't take another day of the noise and simply quitting] ; 

• Watch for signs in a job that tell her it's time to move on-or out; 

• Go to work for herself instead of working for someone else in order to bring her 
closer to her personal goals and values (express self-actualization by becoming an 
entrenreneur). . , 



• Of course few people (except possibly the chronically unerrployed) have such low tolerances for wori<-rel3ted 
rncongruencirs^^^^^ is exfScted iat few workers will be found whose bas.c adaptive style is Mobile. 
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Of these four possible behaviors (and others are'eertainly also possible), the last two are again 
the "Mare Helpful" ones for mobility. A person in Ms. D's situation-I.e., unwilling or unable to 
tolerate and perform in>»oisv work environments-may find moving on (or out) in jobs is the best 
way to deal with such problems (in effect, she may sample jobs in different worl< sites or work 
organizations until stie finds one where the noise level is tolerable). Alternatively, Ms. D may find 
that her own- needs as regard noise levels are unusual, and in order to work in a personally comfortable 
. environment lihe may .decide to construct her own by becoming jn entrepreneur (working for herself 
or setting up her.own business in which she can control such thi. «gs as working conditions). 

"Seeking a transfer from one part of a company to another" might work very well for alleviating 
Ms. D's noise problem, but without knowing more about the working conditions in the other work 
' • sitewecannotbesure. This behavior, therefore, seems to belong in the "Ambiguous" category. 

Finally, Impulsively quitting her job ("walking off a Job") may eliminate Ms. D's immediate 
work problem, but the likelihood is. high that subsequent repercussions will bring new problems and 
new adaptive challenges that might have be6n avoided by choosing a different adaptive behavior to 
de^l with the noise level. Therefore, it seems appropriate to put "walk off a job without giving ade- 
quate notice"' in the "Less Helpful" category o^ Mobile adaptive behaviors, at least for mpst cases. 

c 

' While the model of occupational adaptation presented in this paper does not directly address 

the issue of how a person's probable adaptive Responses rt^ight be predicted-or whether a person is 
likely to implement a response atypical of his or her general adaptive style-Lofquist and Dawis 
(1969) claim that "an individual's typical mode [i.e., here called stylel of adjustment can be pre- 
dicted from his [sic] response and reinforcement histoid" (p. 68). Lofquirt and Dawis go on to add 
that the character of the work environment, described by them in terms of its overall flexibility 
versus its rigidity, may facilitate or inhibit a person's use of one or another response style: 
If the work environment is flexible, the active individual can change i: to 
increase correspondence. If the work environment is rigid, the active 
individual cannot change it and will find it necessary to leave the environ- 
ment, or to adopt a reactive mode of adjusting. In contrast, the reactive 
individual is relatively unaffected by the flexibility or rigidity of his [sic) 
• , work environment. (Ibid.) 

Hamburg et al. (1974) also discuss the interplay between personality (expressed here in terms of 
^ adai^ive style) and situational factors. 

If the situation is appraised as one that cannot be changed extemally-if the 
' person's environment is essentially intractable-then an effort Is made to 
manipulate it internally. If, on the other hand, promising ways of changing 
the environment for the better are envisioned, however dimly, then the 
possibilities for direct action are explored. . . . Just as situational factors 
may pull for intrapsychic [i.e.. Reactive] as against interpersonal { i.e., often 
Active] coping response, so too personality factors strongly influence this 
choice. Individuals who feel competent tofleal with a threatening situation 
are more likely to undertake interpersonal, direct-action responses, as 
compared with those who have a low sense of competence or power, 
(pp. 434-435) 

The implications are that a person's overall adaptive style should b^ predl^aable and will 
probably be determined primarily by personality characteristics such as self-esteem, self-concept, 
and perception of reality, and by the person's learned adaptive competencies. These in turn affect 
whether a person perceives an adaptational stimulus as a threat or a challenge, and this may affect 
whether a pfrson chooses to-rely on his or her familiar repertoire of adaptive behaviors (clustered 
mostly In a style) or to use a personally innovative o.ne (from a less familiar style). 

' ' 131. 
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Of course adaptive responses may not always be readily visible behaviors, nor take the form 
of an isolated behavior. Using the example of the politician mentioned earlier, suppose our politician 
sees an opportunity to improve congruity with the work environment by makingHew allies m his or 
her political party. To do so. the politician proposes a somewhat controversial piece of legislation 
(let's assume that the politician also has altruistic motives in this action) that will net the new allies. 
At the same time, some of the politician's constituents consider the new legislation undesirable, and 
criticize htm or her for the action. The politician knew that there would be some trade-offs in taking 
the action and expected to have to endure the criticism-feome of it personal-ln order to achieve 
his or her new goal. In effect, implementing a behavior intended to adapt the environment to his- or 
herself (Active style) also entails use of certain personal defenses, such as avoiding the criticism as 
much as possible and enduring what he or she cannot avoid (adapting self = Reactive style). We may 
say that because the person's overall adaptive response had the intention of adapting the environment 
to his- or herself that the adaptation was, in effect. Active, but the concurrent^and necessary Reactive 
behaviors Illustrate what may confound the use of this model, at least in its current version, for pre- 
dicting adaptive styles. 

Other problems impinge on the predictability of the use of adaptive styles. Adaptability does 
not seem to be unidimensional or even particularly stable in Individuals, and is not atvyays predictable 
from past behavior. For example, some persons who have lived relatively "sheltered lives can adtpt 
to radical changes under emergency conditions. Another example is the discovery that people do not 
necessarily avoid "discomforting information"; sometimes they do and sometimes they don t 
(Freedns»an-& Sears, 1965). 

Grinker ( 1 974) points out another caveat in that "the adaptive tasks are seen to be different at 
each phase [of life! . and coping patterns vary depending upon biological factors, the learning oppor- 
tunities, and environmental experiences that are associated with the Individual s sex ethnicity, and 
soci^; class" (p. xix). In the case of adaptation in work, for example, one might think that because 
an older worker will presumably have developed better work "sawy," have broader working and 
learning experiences, and a stronger and more extensive support system^V the older worker shou d 
be better prepared to deal with a plant shutdown and the consequent needjo find a new ]ob^ In act, 
a younger, le^ experienced worker may well be in the better position, ^rfaPt'^^'V. because he o^ 
may not have significant outside responsibilities (such as dependents, mortgage, etc.), is less ke Y 
to have developed a great .motional investment in the old job. will probably not have a^cumula ed 
much seniority or re?iren.ent benefits inat will be lost, may not be as specialized a worker (and thus 
may be more likely to find a hew job faster), and be closer to his or her education or trmnm than 
Se older worker (that is, less lively to have obsolete or long-unused job skills). Thus, while the job- 
related adaptive activity for both the older and younger worker may, on the surface, seem to be the 
same (i.e.. find a new job), it is really not the same at all. 

As the example illustrates, the prediction (and possibly the analysis) of adaptive responds 
cannot revolve around models of "typical" adaptive sitoations. For every person ^^^V^' "^^^^^ 
adaptation Is unique. The most we can hope to achieve, at leasi at this point, is a.be««; ""^^^^^^^ 
Ing of the genera! adaptive tendencies, expressed as adaptive styles, that people exhibit mostly 
through behaviors. 

Predicting the probable Quality of an individual's adaptive responses may be simpler than 
predicting his or her adaptive response style. As Phillips (1968) notes. 

The Individualls potential for adaptation or disorganized behavior is viewed as . 
dependent solely on the fevel of psychological development he Istcj has 
achieved Whether he will in fact manifest adaptive patterns of behavior 
or become disorganized in response patterns [i.e., chooses counterproductive, 
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"Less Helpful" responses! Is viewed as s corwequence of interaction 
between achieved level of personality development and the nature of the 
social environment within which he Interacts. ... If pathology [I.e., mal- 
adaptlonl does occur. Its form will depend on the Individual's character- 
istic behavior style.* (p. 10) 
In effect, the Quality of a person's adaptive responses Is a function of his or her "essential psycho- 
logical resources for coping with environmental complexities or environmente* change" (Ibid., p. 
22). 

How the person perceives (evaluates emotionally) the adaptational stimulus seems to be 
extremely Important here. Presumably, If the person feels that the situation 1$ a "cfisis," rather '^an 
a "challenge," the Issue of control arises. If the person feels capable of dealing with the situation; 
that is, feels that he or she is in control, the person is less likely to respond with " Less Helpful 
behaviors. Argyris (1984) points out that In work, "the more rigidity, special Izatlon, tight control, 
and directh^e leaderfhip the worker experiences, the more he [sicj will tend to create antagonistic 
adaptive activities" (p. 59). That Is, If the worker feels that the work environment 1$ controlling him 
or her, rather than the other way around, the probability of "Less Helpful" adaptive responsesbeing 
used goes up. Of course, for behaviors listed within the styles categories as "Ambiguous," whether 
they ultimately end up functioning as "More Helpful" or "Less Helpful" (or neutral; that is, having 
no noticeable effect) is also situatlonally dependent, and the value the person using them attaches 
to them (positive or negative) may have a great deal to do with what their eventual consequences 
turn out to be. 



Adaptive Outcomes 

Once a person has chosen (unconsciously or consciously) his or her adaptive responses and has 
Implemented them (or at least has begun to implement them), the behaviors begin to affect or 
not affect the adaptive situation. Feedback on short-term effects may begin almost Immediately. 
In most cases, though, adaptation is a longitudinal process. Even in those rare, hi^ly critical 
instances where some degree of "Instant" adaptive response is required (suth as, "I have such-and- 
such lob opening to fill by tomorrow-do you want It?"), some sort of post hoc adaptation is often 
needed (e.g., "getting used to the idea"). Feedback from adaptive efforts similarly takes-time, as 
their direct and indirect repercussions on tlie adaptive situation develop. Indeed, strategies of adapta- 
tion (systems of linked adaptive responses) themselves are seldom one-shot activities; rather, they 
develop over time, and involve appraisal of feedback, reappraisal of adaptive response choices, and 
subsequent application of further responses. As White (1974) notes, "Strategy Is not created on the 
Instant. It develops over time and is progressively modified in the course of time" (p. 59). 

Assuming that a reasonable amount of time has passed for the latest set of adaptive behaviors 
to affect the adaptive situation, v hat criteria do people use to decide whether the adaptive efforts 
have succeeded or failed? What are the outcomes for occupational adaptation? 

In a sense, the "success" of adaptation can be determined only by the person who Is the 
adaptor. Heneman (1973) discussed this point: T 



• That is. we may expect the person to select the "Less Helpful", response(s) from those within his or her general 
adaptive style. 
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The individual seeks correspondence with his [sicl own environment; both 
he and his environment change through time. He measures his success or 
failure by whether his efforts yield the results he desires, (p. 24) 
Where establishing, maintaining, or reestablishing "correspondence" (or congruity, etc ) is the 
over^lXtlve gSil the person is pursuing, the achievement or failure to achieve an adequate ^el 
^ correspondence {however the person chooses to de«ne it) is the criterion ^or success or failure 
Where the person's overall goal is improving correspondence (or congruity. etc.), success or failure 
depends on whether the individual's expectations about the degree of improvement are met. 

Literature concerned with adaptation In the work context has dealt with adaptive outcomes 
in terms of equilibrium, correspondence, tenure, satisfactoriness, productivity, job satisfaction, and 
ouatlty of work life. It is probably reasonable to set aside satisfactoriness, and productivity as 
Immediate considerations in most individual adaptation, as they are pfimarily concerns of work 
LT^Sons. Equilibrium, tenure, and correspondence (or congruity) with or in the work environ- 
ment are as we have seen, not the only considerations in individual adaptation, because they do not 
Seit^erof improvement, or-in ihe adaptation literature-self-actualization. Both job satisfac- 
tion theories and notions about quality of work life address goals of self-actualization and the 
establishment, maintenance, or reestablishment of worker-work equilibrium. 

As the literature review has disclosed, there are numerous problems with the notion of job 
satisfaction as the goal of worker-work interrelationships and adaptation.^ Satisfaction is a 
Se tenuous filing or judgment that can change from day to day. Moreover, as ,t has genera ly 
^n conceived in the literaiure, job satisfaction as an outcome does not addre^ the v.tal 
h^ a iob integrates with an individual's life away from the job, or how it functions in the overall 
satisfaction and progress of a person's life and life goals. 

The individual cannot sharply distinguish work from nonwork because work 
is still integrated into the whole of life. Work concepts affect society, and 
vice-versa. Consciously or not, the worker seeks peace, adjustment, or other 
satisfactions. ... Man [sic] lives not by bread, ergs of energy, social status, 
or habit alone. (Heneman, 1973, pp. 23-24) 

Notions of the Quality of Work Life movement have addressed the problems and issues men- 
tioned above, but have, as yet, offered little In the way of strategies useful ^° '"Z^";'^^^^^^^^^ 
toward attaining or imLroving It. In that occupational adaptation concerns both problems of worker- 
work conS or equLrium and those of seffactualizatlon, it may be useful in the pursuit of the 
more immediate as well as long-range goals of individual workers, as well as of policy makers con- 
cerned with the societal issues of the Quality of Work Life. 

Most people judge the adequacy of their adaptational outcomes automatically and ifJ^'tJ^IV' 
having St mental criteria, for "minimum acceptable success" at or around the time that they decided 
SadapTve response(s) to implement. Usually implicit in such mental standards is the realization 
!!g^neS^Sy through ''U school of hard knocks" (i.e.. 

tiVat can be met only by compromise or even resignation to them (White, 1974). As Adams and 
Lindemann (1974) note, "to a considerable extent, failure in adaptation may be seen as a product 



* Possible observable indicators of successful adaptation for certain situations might include (a) reduction of 

Xt (b) improved physiological well-being, (c) reduction of the use of psychotropic drugs and alcohol, 
or {d) improved cognitive behavior {such as problem solving) . 

•* See 'The Job satisfaction dilemma," p. 32. 
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of insurmountable obstacles In the environment" (p. 132). Reaching that conclusion, a worker is 
likely to resort to some kind of Reactive, self-protective adaptive effort In his or her subsequent 
attempts to deal with the source of Incongnilty. 

In those cases where the person does not conclude that the adaptive effort was a complete 
failure, or concludes that the Initial effort failed but the obstacles In the environment are not 
insurmountable, we may expect the person to cycle back through the adaptation process to the 
"black box" of our model; reappraising the situation and seeking other adaptive response options, 
or ways to modify the behaviors used earlier. "Described not inappropriately in military metaphors, 
adaptation often calls for delay, strategic retreat regrouping of forces, abandoning of untenable 
positions, seeking fresh intelligence, and deploying new weapons" (White, 1974, p. BQ\. 

In many instances, a person's original criteria for "successful" adaptive outcomes are met, but 
unanticipated complications or other outcomes also ensue. For example, a person's career goafs may 
prompt him or her to make one or several major Job changes, but occupational mobility may Involve 
sev^ kinds of tradeoffs or unforeseen ctmsequences in terms of the person's life as a whole, such 
as (a) breakdown of his or her "extended family," (b) personal Isolation and a feeling of aon-lnvolve- 
ment, (c) family disorganization, (d) III health resulting from Jbb pressures, (e) a feeling of rootless- 
ness, and (f) various business disadvantages (such as difficulties In transferring capital or credit, a 
reputation as a "hello and goodbye" employee, or so forth) (Salamone & Gould, 1974). 

Another kind of complication that may ensue in adaptive efforts is that of multiple outcomes. 
A common complication of this kind is noted by Carlisle (1973): "Change tends to generate oppor- 
tunities, but it also generates Insecurity, each of which affects the needs of the organization partici- 
pants" ip. 74). When the goal of the adaptive efforts has been to effect changes, and the changes 
then occur, there may be unexpected emotional (as well as practical) repercussions, and these may 
become a whole new set of adaptatlonal stimuli, requiring new adaptive response. And so the cycle 
continues. 



Summary 

The model of occupational adaptation presented here Is based primarily on an extensive, 
eclectic review of literature on human adaptation and adaptation in work. The model Is an infomial 
attempt to systematize what is Involved In processes of adaptation for purposes of description and 
further underetandlng. It does not seem to have immediate predictive utility, although predictive 
Ideas in the adaptation literature are noted where they seem to apply. Finally, while the model Is 
abstract it suggests more heuristic research directions, which are discussed In the following chapters. 

CkxupationsI adaptation is a continuing, dynamic set ofprocesxs by which workers seek to 
estabiish, maintain, or repair equilibrium or congruity with the work environment, or to improve 
me overall quality of their work life. Processes of adaptation Involve, at all phases, the transactions 
and interrelationships between workers, the woric environment and the external environment 
Changes In those interrelationships, or threats of change In them, or opportunities perceived by an 
individual to Improve the interrelationships, may act as adaptatlonal stimuli. If the stimuli are of 
sufficient import to the individual, his or hec adaptive motivation is aroused, and a process of gener- 
ating and selecting adaptive responses (In the form of behaviors) ensues. Assuming that the responses 
are Implemented, and adequate tiroe has passed for the behaviors to affect the woricer-work inter- 
relationships, the person reevaluates the situation and responds by tenxjlnatlng the adaptive responses, 
continuing to implement them as they are. modifying them, or adding to them, according to his or 
her original criteria for adaptive success and according to Interim unplanned changes in the adaptation 
situation. 
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Occupational adaptabiHty is an individual's work-rebted adaptive potential which rnay ytm 
across situSons and time, l^t essentially involves: (a) the person's repertoire of transferable fk. I Is 
and adaptive competencies, history of work- and life-related adaptive experiences, adaptive style, 
attitudes regarding work, sense of self-esteem, and sense of personal competence autonomy; 
<b) the prom:^ncy and efficacy of transferable skills and adaptive competencies; and (c) work envlr- 
onm^t and other external factors that impinge on the worker-work interrelationship A WPJcal 
pattern of adaptive behaviors may fit one of four adaptive sty es: Reactive, Active Mobile or 
Flexible (i e combining behaviors in the other three styles). It is expected, though, that in the first 
Sr^ cat^^^^^^ describe only a person's central tendencies In selecting adaptive responses; 

most Deo^ wl I In the course of living and working, have developed some adaptive responses that 
STr^ InTote'^lIlo oL^ (excluding the Flexible "style"). Al«, -de-arious^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^ple will create new adaptive responses (which may or may not belong in the individual s typical 
style) that they have not previously used. 

Persons who have a Flexible "style" are able to select quite a few adaptive f^f^J'^'J^'^l^' 
alt of the other three styles, with equal ease. There Is a great advantage in this, in that a person witn 
f F^"^ e" maX r^^ confidence in being able to deal with cf^!n9«i',th^«^^^^^^^^^ 
or oppominl^es for work-life improvement, with a number of the basic strategies. That a^ording 
Z wha?X situation and the person's current adaptive goals and energies caU ^^«V 
adapt him- or herself to the environment, adapt the environment to him- or herself, and/or adapt 
by making a change of scene. 

PeoDte's adaotive responses also vary according to the behaviors' adaptive Quality, which is a 
measurTo their ef?r^^^^^^ the situation and of their long-term versus short-term conse- 

oue^erMS the Ute^^^^ on hLan adaptation (and particularly on adaptive behavio^ n 
S deals with the QuaMt? of adaptive behaviors in terms of constructive versus artegom«,c or 
rdaoLe ver^^^^ respond The value judgments Implicit In such terms 3 lect the biases 

^SderS oulT^lf'^T^^ To minimize the biases, adaptive Qualltv Is measured as 
".li He^Iil " ''^^ Helpful." Wost behaviors fall Into the Ambiguous category, 

In^at^^iWlc^and tend to depend on who Is using them and In what c.rcum- 

SancI H^^^^ seems to place certain clusters of behaviors (such as escape 

?lom wo/kTeSnX exc^ drug or alcohol use, acts of sabotage or assault, and chronic and 
fr^u^tToSglng) fn the "Less Helpful" category, and places other behaviors (such as learning) 
in the "More Helpful" category mojf esses. 

What are the Implications of this description of the adaptive processes and factors for workers, 
fnr wTk orwnlzat^^ns Vnd for society as a whole? Harvey (1966) described the Implications of 
Zu^t Sfna and hSSSo^f or systemic repercussions may provide Important clues for 
unSar^S^^^^^^ the adaptive process, whether the "system" is a person, a work 

organization, or a society: 

Failure of . . • the capacity to be sensitized to changing events, to Interpret 
correctly the cues poinding change, and to be modified in aPProPHate w^s 
by feedback from them, results In a state of maladaptiveness. . • • C^osedn^, 
over^oliffcation, or ossification of any part of the . . . interpretive apparatus 

a ^^SSn thai m^^ between stimulus impingement and response outcome 
would Impair the adaptive or problem-solving ability of a system and dispose 
Toward ^termination, especially if the environing world in which it operates 
Lndergc^ and d;pXres from the state to which the system was initially 
attuned or adapted, (pp. 3-4). 
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In the next chapter, the implications of the model of occupational adaptation for improving 
the adaptability of individual workers will be examined. Some Ideas for teaching, counseling, and 
work-related measurement of occupational adaptation and adaptability wiM be offered in the 
context of increasing and refining adaptation in work and in life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IMPROVING INDIVIDUAL OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTABILITY 



The "Maximally Adaptive Perton": A Profile 

Having proposed 3 model for understanding the factors and dynamics Involved In occupational 
adaptation, what are Its Implications for Individual workers and for prosepctlve workers? What do 
we mean when we talk about the capacities of Individuals to adapt successfully In regard to work 
and work/life Interfaces? What would a behavioral profile of a "maximally adaptive" person look like? 

Presumably, a profile of "the complete occupationally adaptive person" would Include com- 
petencies in: 

1. Adapting the self to the environment; 

2. Adapting the environment to the self; 

3. Moving from one environment to another; 

4. Deciding when to do something and when to do nothing; 

5. Selecting which behaviors from (1 ), (2), and/or (3) are the "best bets" under the 
circumstances; and, 

6. Understanding the necessity of tr3deK)ff$ and occasional delays or retreats in the 
continuing process of Integrating personal work and life adaptations. 

Not only would a maximally adaptive person have a broad repertoire of adaptive behaviors from 
which to select, he or she would be able to generate and Implement innovative behaviors, and to 
select those most likely to aid In the attainment of work and life goals. As Dunnette et al. (1973) 

Successful adaptation seems to require not only conformity to, or the 
acceptance of, societal norms, but also positive and flsxibie interaction 
with theenvironment.^ Moreover, successful adaptation Implief respon- 
siveness not only to society's expectations and rules but also to Its novel 
demands. A pewon may fit into a particular envlronment-that Is, confonn- 
but when he [sksl moves to a different environment, his previously adaptive 
behaviore may be maladaptive. Consequently, successful adaptation demands 
behavioral change even thou|^ the new behavior Is contrary to prevloi't 
values and attitudes, (pp. 103-104) 

Consider an example of a maximally adaptive person facing an adaptive stimulus in work. 
Mr Proteus Is a teacher In a public high school that Is facing budget cuts In the near future. Some of 
the teaching staff will probably be laid off. If Mr. Proteus has high seniority, he probably doesn t 
have to worry, but assume that he doesn't and that he realizes he should make some kind of 
adaptive response. Reviewing the situation, he decides that he has a number of overall options. 



Italics mine 
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First he can adapt to the situation by: (a) accepting it and hoping for the best; (b) ignoring it 
or convincing himself it isn't as bad as it seems; (c) dwelling on it and letting it get him down; (d) 
dwelling on it and expressing his anxiety to his family and coworkers; (e) convincing himself that 
he will not be one of those laid off; and so forth. Second, he can adapt the situation to himself by: 
(a) looking for and using opportunities to make himself indispensible to the school {e.g.. by assisting 
In administrative responsibilities, teaching additional classes, becoming a coach or moderator of 
some valued extracurricular student activity, etc.); (b) improving and excelling in his performance 
in his original role(s) in the school (e.g., upgrading his teaching skills and knowledge, or his formal 
relationships with his students); or (c) making or using allies and contacts in the school or school 
system Third, he can adapt by leaving the environment, by: (a) looking for another position in 
another school or school system; (b) seeking a promotion into a non-threatened position in the 
school or school system; (c) deciding that this is a good time to quit teaching for a while and go back 
to school; or (d) deciding that this is a good time to consider changing careers. Finally, he can post- 
pone other adaptive response by waiting (delaying a major response decision) for further develop- 
ments in the situation. 

Each of Mr Proteus' behavioral options has built-in trade-offs that affect its efficacy and its 
ultimate consequences in regard to Mr. P's work and life commitments. For example, if Mr. P decides 
to look for a position in another school system, it may entail moving himself and his fam»V to ^ 
another locale, with all the complications and subsequent adaptive demands that would make. If 
Mr P decides to use his contacts with the school board to fortify his job security, he may compro- 
mise his self-esteem or incur the resentment of other teachers. If he decides that the situation isn t 
as bad as it seems, or ignores it. or refuses to believe that he'll be one of those laid off, he may be in 
for a very unpleasant surpri^. 

The example of Mr: P illuminatesThe importance not only of having a broad repertoire of 
adaptive responses, but of (a) clarifying and keeping in mind one's own values and goals vvo^^^^^^^ 
life and (b) developing and using personalized adaptive analyticat^nd decision-making competencies. 
Clarif/Ing pe'iional alues and goals of some sort, even if they are not explicit, can be an Important 
stabilizing forxe in life as in work. As Scott (1966) has pointed out, the ability to see the difrerence 
between .-..earn and ends is necessary to effective life-long adaptations: "The ability to Seneme 
alternative means to a valued end and to assimilate diversity and c°"~"9 Jf^;^^^^^^^^^ 
abandonnent of goals are important aspects of the generic dimensions of flexibility and adaptability 

(p. 39). 

Closely related to a person's goals and values is his or her capacity to make effective adaptive 
decisions and to Implement'them in a continual cycle of progressive adaptive behaviors aimed at 
Sing in toward attaining those goals and values. The adaptive response se ection processes { black 
^x") the person uses should suit the persoft^ individual coynitive and learning styles* (necessary to 
any decision-making or evaluation activity) and the situational press (e.g., time and information 
available). A maximally adaptive pereon will more frequently choose and use the tf^;;fP°"f 
that balance between the most practical and the most potent for the situation-in effect, the best 

bets." 

The maximally adaptive person is characterized by possession of a high level of adaptive versa- 
tility. This is characterized by a number of important qualities: 



See KIrby ( 1979) for a discussion of the relationships between cognitive and learning styles and occupational 
adaptability. 
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1. na9t\vBlystab\enf& and career vafuas and goats; 

2. A propensity to respond to adaptational stimuli with reasonable tolerance {I.e., ^ 
Lofqulst & Dawls' "flexibilltv") and ceferity; 

3. A repertoire of f/exfb/e adaptive behaviors and proficiency in using them (illustrated 
in Figure 11); 

4. Knowledge and propensity to generate and select behaviors that will be "more 
helpful/' I.e., developing adaptive competencies (illustrated In Figure 11); 

5. Individualized and relatively flexible adaptive response selection and outcome 
evaluation processes; and, 

6. Knowledge and appreciation of compromises, trade-offs, risk-taking, multiple 
demands, and the continual and dynamic succession of adaptive demands and 
re^onses involved in adaptation. 

These adaptive qualities may be seen to relate to what Wodltsch (Note 2) calls "context-tndependent 
life skills." It is Important to note, though, that in adaptation related to work, the adaptive compe- 
tencies are most useful as they exist in tand«T> with an appropriate repertoire of generic skills and 
knowledge. Both transferable skills and occupational adaptability are vital to establishing, maintain- 
ing, or improving the quality of work life, 

Paths.for Improving Occupational Adaptability 

Can occupational adaptability be deliberately developed in individuals? Can people's adapt- 
ability be improved? As Pratzner ( 1 978? reminds us. 

The idea that one set of occupational skills can be learned once and should 
last a lifetime does not seem to be valid. Thus, there is a need to help 
individuals at any age to prepare not only for a job, but for work careers 
characterized by change, (p. 1) . 

« 

What are the roles of schooling In developing or Improving occupational adaptability? Who 
should be responsible for helping people to learn to adapt more effectively in their work lives? The 
next sections discuss the implications of the model of occupational adaptation for teaching, coun- 
seling, and assessment. 

X 

WHti« Is 0<HMpattona{ Adaptability Laamad? 

One of the central questions that must be addressed in determining whether education can aid 
in developing or inmroving occupational adaptability is where and when people learn their basic ■ 
adaptive style, skill^tnd attitudes. Assuming that most individuals develop at least a minimum level 
of adaptlvenett In life, and that many of ^ose persons get and hold Jobs, where and when do they 
subsequently learn to transfer and reshape their adaptive behaviors for use In the context of work? 

There seem to be three schools of thought on where "higher order skills" such as learning-to- 
. learn skills, transfer skills, and other adaptive competencies are learned. The first is that they are 
largely Inherited or constitutionally determined (Datta, Note 1), and. In fact, there Is some evidence 
that some very basic adaptive behaviors may be biologically based, such as tendencies for exploratory 
and ol»efvational learning, aggression, flight, and other "Instinctual" responses (Hamburg et al., 
1974). Other theorists think that adaptive styles and behaviors within them are learned, but cannot 
be taught as specific behaviors; rather, they are based on early childhood Impressions and behavioral 
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modeling. Such "dUfefwitial soclaHxatlon yleldt differential adaptive skills . . . [andl differential 
adaptive skills are a result of the social class, and early childhood and family experiences of 
Individuals" (Dunnette et al., 1973, p. 103; also see Welnstpck, 1967). 

The third school of thought, and that most consistiiit with the assumptions on which the 
model of occupational adaptation ii based, is t lat iMsk; adaptive pttttr/u (styles and related attitudes) 
appe«- to be learned in childhood «id dtirinr the adolekent developmental crisis period (Ertkson, 
1959; Murphy, 1962), but that the adaptive behavioral. r^ptfrfo/V» Is continuously developed and 
expanded through experiential learning. In this view, th6 asswmption that "It's all over by age seven" 
i$erroneaus.Wodltsch (Note 2) contends that - 

. . , skills not only emerge, but -Jbmerge and recurse.'There is a good deal of 
backing and filling, much trial and enror. There is not so much a stepwise 
elevation of the nraturing Individual's ability as tiiere Is an extension of his 
[8k:J behavioral repertoire; the relatively cru Je early ways of managing 
expertenct are conserved and employed alongside new^, more complex and 
sophisticated ways. This view suggests much greater scope for aci almost 
reflexive choice by human ^ents regarding whwih of a range of behaviors 
might be employed in any given Instance, (p. 6) 

The use of soclalliatlon practices by work organizations for Incoming workers, the success of 
adult learning programs, and of meditation, assertjveness, and other adaptive Intervention techniques 
Indicate that while people may acquire their basic adaptive styles in childhood or adolescence,, ft is 
possible for older adolescents and adults not only to add to and refine their.4)8sic adaptive reper- 
toire, but to learn new, relatwely uncharacteristlc-for-them kinds of adaptive behaviors. However, 
the more sophisticated and innovative the behavior Is for a given person, the less likely that it will 
be learned without a deliberate effort on the part of the person or by Intervention through training. 
Finally, some adaptive situations may not arise until a certain age or stage of life is roached-for 
ln$t«nce, entering the first job, making the first job change, leaving or reentering the labor force, 
changing careers, being fired or laid off, facing retirement, and so f6rth-and the adaptive behaviors 
needed may not be developed until there is a call for them. If they are developed at all. 

While the basics of life adaptibility are apparently learned In childhodd and early adolescence, 
and are refln.ed and extended through formal and informal learning and experience throughout life, 
applfcation of general adaptive competencies to the context of work does .not appear to .be explteitly 
taught (for some exertions, see Miguel,i^77). Also generally neglected are adaptive competencies 
specific to work demands, such as job-seeking, and job^ttlng skills, working with or without super- 
visors, asking for a mx or promotion, partteipating In a union, and so forth.* Wost people learn 
these competencies~/f they learn them-on the job or on their own. 



Teaching for Ooqupational Adaptability 

If developing or Improving occupational adaptabipty in Individuals Is assumed to be desirable, 
where can it best be taught and who should be responsible for teaching it? While trying to answer 
these pof tey questions is beyond the scope of the current paper, three'types of existing societal «» 
institutions are intrinsically involved In the issues and are in positions to aff^t the development and 
improvement of adapthre competencies: (a) work organizations (tl\r^gh training programs, staff 



• Stf Sill, Jont$. §M Aihtey (1973) for results of* nationil survey tikinn Americans whert they learned these end 
other functional «)mpetencies of occu|>atiohat adaptabiilty. 
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development programs, tuition reimbursement, etc.); (b) unions and professiona groups (through 
^inTrs, confe^es, training programs, and publications for members); and (c) traditiona as well 
as nontradltlona) educational sysiems (secondary and vocational education, postsecondary training . . 
and educational Institutions, CETA, other adult education programs, etc.). 

It is probably possible to teach the kinds of skills, knowledge, and attitudes important to 
occupational adaptation (see Figure 3, p. 61), at least to some degree, but teaching them as part 
of a system for dealing with work/life auaptive situations (e.g., this or some other model of occupa- 
tional/Hfe adaptation processes) could be very helpful. Mastering adaptive competencies is not 
enough unless the Individual has an understanding of their overall import and uti ity in hts or her 
own life. As Lazarus (1979) notes, "one reason why people fail to cope effectively is that they do 
not understand the hidden agendas or faulty assumptions that »nterfere . . . [withhowl techniques 

actually work in the demands of the real situation" (p. 60). Nee (1978 suggests a vital coiTiponent 
that any attempt In teaching occupational adaptation should not neglect: In order to develop 
decision-making abilities, educator should generate successive alternate images of future occupations 
. aXSually update these Images" (p. 3). In other words, teachers must impart an appreciation 
of change as It affects the work world. 

Very little appears to be known about how to go about teaching adaptive skills. Short (1979) 
has made a number of suggestions, and data from a national survey on 39 functional competeroies 
In oTcuf^tional adaptabili?r(Sel2, Jones, & Ashley, 1979) may ultimately be used to he P rf^^n 
the conWnt of instructional guidelines for teaching adaptabil ty- Clues for te^chmg and rel^^^^^^^^ 
adaotlve competencies, as well as for teaching transferable skills, appear in Abram (1979) and in 
Selzand Ashley (1979). 

Should occupational adaptability b^teught in specific curricula, or should it be embedded in 
other curricula? According to Craven ( 1 977), ' 

There are at least two waysTto approach the task of providing more training 
in the sphere of work-related . . . [adaptive) skills. One is to offer separate 
. courses that deal specifically with the very kinds of problems encountered 
on the job. The other method is to incorporate and integrate this training into 
the existing skill program itself. Most valuable would be the use of both 
methods, each reinforcina t.a other, (p. 32) 
Career education seems to address ^me of the leeds for a specific curricular area aimed at teaching 
occupational adaptabUity. For Ipstartcejpareer education: 

1. is multi-diWensional. aiming to equip individuals for many roles: economic, commu- 
nity, home, ayocational, religious, and aesthetic; 

2 aims to supply per^ns with Information and skills which will allow them to choose 
more rationally fl-om^n increasing number of career options; 

3 seeks to provide a cdmprSSa^ive leaming experience iri^which e^^^ 

^^ent appominitle*^^ open at several levels] (Goldhammer & Taylor, 1972) 

While feteer eAfcation curricula could conceivably be tailored to teach specific components of 
occuSonal ^l^lllty, bow skills, attitudes, and knowtWge Intrinsic to occupational adap^tion 
mav Sively embedded into existing educationaT^grams remains a problem. Remember that 
^uo^tton^l the part of work life that deals with change, threats of change, or 

' ^ooSi to 1^^^^^^^ work situation. People must still acquire and learn to transfer 

^SdTo^^^^^ T^y must be able to pirlorm functions as workei. before they can 

assume the roles relating to work. • * ' 
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Do people become njore adaptable because they have mastered a broad repertoire of skills, 
• or do they develop a broad repertoire of sktllft45ecause they are more adaptable? It ishot possible, 
in any curriculum nor any lifetime, to learn everything. TT»e problems of deciding how many of 
which skills, et al., should be crammed Into already-bulging school curricula are very real ones. 
Some of the polTcy qu'jstions about the trade-offs between teaching basic functional competencies 
versus higher order ones are examined in detail in Brickell & Paul (1979). 

There has been considerable argument, particularly among vocational educators, as to whether 
the emphasis in vocational training should be shifted from teaching task-specific skills to i^'acKing 
more generalizable (i.e., transferable) abilities, or whetl^er current practices that teach basic con- 
cepts and competencies fmpficitfy, but not explicitly, aiien't sufficient for most students' career 
needs. It is uncertain whether occupationally adaptive s^ls and attitudes can be taught apart froni. 
functional and specific-content work skills (for a discussion, see Dunnette et al., 1973,.pp. 104-105) 
Wodltsch (Note 2), however, makes an important point in regard to teaching adaptive skills: "I! the 
basic skills we have identified [i.e., adaptive skills) ai-e, in fact, to become characteristic of the 
student's post-educational behavior, "his or her educational experience must be heavily and consis- 
tently salted with demands for their exercise" (p. 17). An example might be the use of elective 
curriculum decisions made by students as occasions for" the development or practice of adaptive 
skills. ' » 

The "futures" of work may make learning highly specific job skills prior to beginning a new 
job Inappropriate. If people change jobs frequently, or the content of many jobs changes frequently, 
the adaptive competencies and the more broadly transferable c ^neric skills (especially learning-to- 
learn skills combined with generalizable concepts and processes that pertain to occupational clusters 
rather than to particular jobs) may be the most important to have. Once hired on the basis of an 
overall ability to perform work In that occupational clu-rter, specific task-performance skills and 
knowledge could then be learned, on the job or In company training programs set up specifically 
for those purposes. This may not be practicable in every industry, but problems with school-to-work 
transitions (e.g., '.'the dumb s.o.b.s have certificates saying they learned^how to do this work--so 
why can't they do Ithere?") have generated national coYicern (i.e., the minimum competencies 
movement), and in those industries characterized by high worker mobility and technological change, 
company-supported training programs for imparting job-specific skills to workers who already have 
general transferab'le skills and adaptive competencies may become a necessary practice. 

The role of general or vocational education in such a future will be quite different from what 
it currently Is. As Woditsch put It, educators will have to '^'distrust efforts tt 'fit' students to futures, 
and groom each student for an jaHforeseeable consummation" (Note 2, p. 18)*. An enormous altera- 
tion in many philosophies of t^hing would be necessary in such a future of education.* Quoting 
Woditsch again: "Possibly no generation will ever find satisfaction In saying to its heir, 'I'm^ not 
sure what is best for you, but here are some abMities you can use in pursuing what is better' " (Ibid., 
p. 20). Resistance from educators, the public, and many industrials inevitable, and presents a 
powerful-and potentially overwhelming-obstruction in modifyihg formal education to teach 
adaptive skills, knowledge, and attitudes explicitly. 
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It may be most effective to teach adaptability in elementary and secondary schoolsW practicum. This implies 
that school systems would formally give up some of their control over the sthools to ^tudents-an unlikely 
occurrence. 
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Counseling and Assessment 
for Occupational Adaptability 

Career counseling and assessment^rac Jces are inevitably bound up with the P^^dic^ve quality 
of the models or theories on which they are based, and because the model of occupational adapta- 
TOem^ in this paper was devise^ with description rather than 

Its current applicability to counseling and assessment of occupational adaptability and related issues 

ten at^ve What however, would ^ the implications of beingable to assess the ^"P^t'onal 
•adaptability of individuals In terms of vocational or career choices, and decisions, matching people 
and organizations, measuring a person's relative adaptablMty, identifying and giving couns^^^^^ • 
the adaotlve requU-ements of particular work-related problems or the prevention of problems? What 
wou ?coT^^^^^^^^ cio to help people acfept in work that they might not have been ab^ to 

do, or do as well, before? Moreover, how'would Someone go about assessing occupational adapt- 
abilltv, for whatever purpose? J 

In that the model has succeeded in expanding and systematizing what is known about occupa 
tional adaptability and occupational adaptatlonal processes, some counseling benefits may accrue. 
An appreciation of the kinds of subtle factors Involved In stimulating adaptive responses, as wel as 
a better understanding of the processes and factors involved in selecting, implementing, and evalu- 
ating the actual responses, may be useful in aiding counselors to pinpoint sources of problems-such 
as unnoticed or previously-dismissed factors in the situation or inadequate or inappropriate skills, 
attitudes, knowledge, procedures, or interpretations on the part of the adapting individual. Also, an 
understanding of the basic kinds of adaptive approaches (t^tyles) an individ.ual might use m work 
situations, along with some knowledge of the particular adaptive situation may permit the coi^selor 
to make suggestions about "best bet" options that a particular person might. ftave The counselor 
might also be able to diagnose what additional adaptive skills or knowledge might be needed in the 
situation. Perhaps a different set 'of adaptive competencies are needed by those who want to initiate 
change than by those on whom it is forced. 

Both career and job counseling practices depend to some extent on being able to use assessment 
instruments and techniques to diagnose or predict aspec:. of worker-work interrelationships There 
Is a substantial n^d tor such Instruments or techniques to: (a) assess adaptive outcomes; (b) identify 
the probable sources of adaptive failures; (c) diagnose individuals' (or groups ) relative adaptive 
potential, adaptive competencies, and overall adaptive style; and (d) predict the likely congruencies 
between individuals' (or groups') adaptive capacities and the adaptive demands of specific vocations, 
work organizations, or work situations. Moos (1974) reviewed instruments and techniques for the 
assessment of general adaptive behavior, but no extant instruments or assessment techniques appear 
Jo XS^^the issues assessing occupationaf adaptability listed above^Someextant 'nstrurn^^^^^^^^^ . 
techniques rpay be modifiable for such needs, but that work must be addreswd-by futurp research 
efforts. 

There could be considerable value in developing Instruments or techniques by which individuals 
could identify and diagnose their own adaptive potential and their own adaptive options. One self- 
• assessment technique, aimed at identifying satisfaction-related skill attributes in rrder to guide 
Individuals In making career changes (Columbia University's DIG Program), was recently reviewed 
and evaluated by Wlant (1979); it may nave implications for assessing personal occupational adapt- 
ability as well. 

Counseling and personal adaptive decision making is not the only area where assessing aspects 
of occupational adaptation is Important. If teaching adaptive competencies is to become an explicit 
part of any curriculum, educators must be able to assess the levels of mastery that students achieve. 
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Progress toward this goal is discussed in Knapp's (1979) review of traditional and nontraditional 
assessment techniques, as well as in Springer's (1979) presentation at a recent symposium on occu 
patronal adaptabiHty and career futures (Ashley, Laltman- Ashley, & Frddis, 1979). 



Limitations Improving Occupationsi Adaptability 

Many of the factors that limit the teaching or measurement of occupational adaptability 
present practical, systemic problems, but a number of conceptual problems also limit It. A major • 
one is the effect of time on adaptability, or on adaptive responses. It may be very difficult to deter- 
mine, longitudinally, which factors are potent in stimulating a set of adaptive responses, or to pin- 
point which adaptive responses might be responsible for long-term adaptive outcomes. Also, as noted 
earlier, occupational adaptability is never completely mastered. Adaptive demands vary not only 
from situation to situation for a person, but acro« age and stages of life. ^ 

It is patently impossible to t6ach anyone how to be maximally adaptive in all situations, and 
It is probably not practical to try to develop one "best" set of rules or guidelines by which all 
individuals might be expected to be empowered to make "best bet" adaptive response choices. 
Situational determinants, especially those in crisis situations, may dramatically affect not only an 
individual's relative capacity to draw from his or her usual adaptive repertoire, but may stimulate 
highly uncharacteristic responses. This may be seen In esses where extreme pressures cause "sterling 
citizens" to resort to criminal activities, or. In a positive vein, where normally passive people take 
command in emergency situations and perform heroic rescues. Individual adaptability is elusive, 
variable, and full of surprises. Lazarus (1979) cautions: 

We mustn't get magical In our thinking about [adaptive] flexibility, or suppose 
we'll find people who are always able to manage optimally. ... Fhe concept of 
competence does not imply that a person who is skilled, able, and flexible will 
always be able to master every situation or handle every stress effectively. Skills 
that work superbly in one situation-say, as a supervisor-may render a person 
inept in others-say, in intimate relationships, (p. 60) 
Still, much can be done, through effective teaching, counseling, and measurement of occupational 
adaptability, to "give people confidence in their ability to change and to learn, and to behave in 
different ways" (Springer, 1979). 

Summary: improving Occupational Adaptation 

A "maximally adaptive person" is one who ideally is able to choose and Implement the most 
practical and effective adaptive response for any given situation, drawing from a broad repertoire 
of adaptive competencies in the Reactive, Active, or Mobile styles (i.e., has a Flexible style) and, 
when appropriate, is able to generate and implement innovative behaviors as well. Because adaptation 
is a continuing, dynamic process, the maximally adaptive person keeps long-term as well as immediate 
consequences in mind when selecting adaptive responses, and accepts the necessity of some compro- 
mises, delays, retreats, and occasional failures in adaptive efforts. In addition, the adaptive person 
has a repertoire of generte skills and knowledge, and the capability to transfer them across contexts 
and use them as bases upon which to build job-specific skills and knowledge. Both transferable 
skills and occupational adaptability are vital to establishing, maintaining, pr improving the quality 
of work life. 
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Basic adaptive styles and attitudes appear to be learned in childhood and adolescence, but the 
adaptive behavioral repertoire is continiiousiy developed and expanded through experiential learning. 
The more innovative a behavior is for a given person, the less likely that it will be learned without 
deliberate effort and instruction. Some adaptive competencies relate to certain ages or stages of life, 
and may not be developed-or be able to be learned-until there is a call for them. Most people appear 
to learn occupatiohally adaptive competencies informally, often not until the people are actually m 
the work world-if then. 

Work organizations, union and professional groups, and traditional and nontraditional educa- 
tional systems (in or beyond the postsecondary level) appear to be in potent positions to develop or 
Improve occupational adaptability in individuals. Little is currently known about how adaptive com- 
petencies may be taught, though some efforts are underway In this area (see Miguel, 1977; Selz 8i 
Ashley^ 1979* Short, 1979). Disagreement exists as to whether adaptive competencies should be 
taught in specific curricula, or should be embedded in the regular curricula. Career education offers 
an extant area for explicit teaching of some adaptive competencies, but there is some question as to 
whether most of the adaptive competencies and attitudes can effectively be taught apart from 
general education. 

Since It is not possible for all skills, knowledge, and attitudes to be taught, in any curriculum, 
in a lifetime, how many of which skills et al. should be taught in what context is a significant^Qon- 
cern. If people change jobs frequently, or the content of many jobs changes frequently, the adaptive 
competencies and the more broadly transferable generic skills (upon which job-specific skitlscan be 
built, as needed) may be the most important to teach. The roles of general or vocational education 
in such a future may have to be modified greatly to meet workers' needs. 

Many benefits could accrue in the areas of career or job-related counseling and assessment 
through a better understanding of the dynamics of occupational adaptation, including improved^ 
vocational - nleling, better matches between people and organizations (in terms of each other s 
- adaptive styles and flexibility), diagnosis and possibly prevention of adaptive failures in work and 
diagnosis of individual adaptive deficiencies with a view toward remediation. Instruments and tech- 
niques exist for assessing general adaptive behavior (see Moos, 1974), but none have been found cis 
yet that assess occupational adaptation (at least as conceived in this monograph), though some may 
be modifiable. ^ 

The next chapter offers a brief discussion of the implications for individuals, work organiza- 
tions, and society in general in improving the occupational adaptability of individuals. 
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CHAPTER Vtl. 

IMPLICATIONS OF IMPROVING OCCUPATIONAL ADAPTABILITY 



There may be advantages to finding ways to develop and improve occupational adaptability, 
for individual workers, for work organizations, and for society in general. Concurrent with the 
advantages arise inevitable problems, and these caveats are discussed in this section along with the 
advantages. In conclusion, directions and suggestions for much-needed research in the area and for 
refining the descriptive model are given. 

AdvantHI- for individuals^ 

As has been discussed throughout this monograph, it is probable that the structure and content 
of work and the relationships between people's work lives and private lives in the future will be 
subject to continuing change. These changes have been the specific focus of a number of researchers 
and theorists, such as Best (1973), Dunnette et al. (1973), OToole (1972, 1977), and others. Because ^ 
people have the potential to adapt to changes, resist them, or make them happen for their own 
advantage, developing versatility and proficiency In dealing with change in work and m hfe-that is, ^ 
developing effective occupational adaptability-should enable a person to see and understand his or 
her work options, learn as he or she goes through life, and improve the selection of adaptive responses 
in varying situations. 

Improved ocQupational adaptability may be particularly potent in dealing with common, but 
knotty* work-related problems, such as: 

• choosing a personally meaningful and rewarding vocation/occupational area/career 
, • recognizing personally compatible work organizations and/or work settings 

• Identifying and expressing your adaptive as well as job-specific capabilities and needs 
when interviewing for a job 

• learning the ropes and fitting Into a new job or career 

• finding ways to personalize your job 

• dealing with changes In your job, such as using new equipment or procedures, working 
alone or with a team, juggling more or different tasks or responsibilities, working with a 
new supervisor or management system, getting used to a change In the job site or working 
contritions, etc. 

• earning and negotiating for raises, promotions, transfers, changes In personal autonomy 
or responsibility, in company policies, etc. 

• recognizing and doing something about your deficiencies in personal and work-related 
competencies, such as learning new job skills, better ways to deal with stress, how to get 
along with coworker or supervisors, how to make allies, how to express your ideas or 
opinions, and so forth 

• rwognlzlng your personal adaptive strengths and weaknesses and choosing your "best 
bet" options in handling work-related problems 
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making moves between jobs and careers (voluntarily or by necessity) 
moving In and out of the paid work force (viz., going back to school, taking a break 
\from working In order to seek personal enrichment raising a family or canrg for a 
loved one, recovering from Illness or injury, etc.) 
• cdping with and surviving through economic or other reversals that require you to do , 
work that does not use your preferred skills or that you find distasteful 

Having occtipational adaptability competencies should prove highly valuable to individuals 
making declsionsabout job choices. Knowing one's adaptive style and behavioral repertoire (i.e., 
one's adaptive strerigths and weaknesses) could have a positive effect on choosing: (a) career types 
(some career-lines ors^vocations allow more adaptive "elbow room" than others; (b) organization^ 
to work for (the "elb^w room" notation applies here too); and (c), work involvement (full-time, 
part-t', . % lifelong careief versus multiple careers, iob-sharing, job rotation, entrepreneurship). 
Adc ? ' * competenclesVe equally vital to successful entry Into kinds of work that are, In societal 
terr.. nontradltlonal-such as women choosing to become engineers (see Laitman-Ashley, 1979), 
or men choosing to become airline flight attendants. 

It may not always be possible, of course, to avoid or remedy situations of misemploy ment; 
forces beyond an Individual's control may not make "the job of your dreams" available. However, 
a judicious application of transferable skills and adaptive responses from among the three major 
styles proposed in the model should enable a person to manage a comfortable compromise between 
the demands of work and the person's own work-related needs and desires. 

Because work is an important-and in many cases, central-element In many people's total life 
adjustments (Lofquist & Dawls, 1969), the degree to which a person feels fulfilled and in control of 
his or her work life (I.e., the relative degree of occupational adaptation achieved, at that given tjme) 
can have enormous influence on his or her life in general. Reporting on a study by Fnedlander (1966), 
Argyris notes that 

work and the work environment provide greater opportunity for satisfying 
interaction than do nonwork factors. The combined values of the work 
content and work context, for example, exceeded to a significant degree that 
of ctiurch-related activities and educational factors. (1973, pp. 149-150) 
In addition, it ts well documented that work problems tend to spill over from the job to the home 
(O'Toole, 1972), and vice versa. Because most work situations Involve a variety of formal and informal 
relationships and institutionalized solutions to work-related adaptive problems (e.g., union activity, 
filing grievances), work may be one area of « person's life in which he or she can do something 
positive to improve his or her overall self-esteem. Improving Individuals' occupational adaptability 
through explicit educational experience may help people deal with adaptive needs In their private 
lives as well. 

# 

Advantages for Work Organizations f 

The satisfactoriness of workers (usually in terms of productivity, profitability, and minimal 
managerial requirements) will probably continue to be the major criterion by which work organiza- 
tions In a capitalist system hire, move, reward, or fire employees. However, it is expected that 
"there will be increasing psychological and social pressures with organizations [and social and 
possible legislative pressure from outside, as well as competition from rival organizations for produc- 
tive workers! to minimize loss of humanity, creativity, and morale" (Bass & Ryterband, 1973, p. 
138). A better understanding of the adaptive potential of individuals. If combined with a work 
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ofganization's assessment of Its own adaptive atmosphere in terms of its flexibllity^nd responsive- 
ness, may be vital to the overall effectiveness of Its hiring, training, task distribution, reward distribu- 
tion, promotion, and firing practices. 

Organliatlonal hiring practices generally seem to overlook potential problems stemming, at 
least in part, from mismatches between worker^adaptlve styles and the adaptive requirements and 
degrees of flexibility buMt Into the work organization's policies and practices; instead, the focus in 
hiring Is mostly on job-specific credentials and sonte minimally-acceptable level of Interpersonal 
skills asse*^ in a job interview. Adaptive congruence, however, can have a powerful Influence on 
task performance: 

An Individual's functional skills will ordinarily be most efficiently applied and 
utilized when his [sic] adaptive skills are closely attuned to specific organiza- 
tional conditions and reqMlrements; they will be least effective when adaptive 
skills are Incompatible with specific organizational demands. Hence effective 
worker performance and good job training and career development demand an 
aler: organizational system sensitive to the adaptive as well as functional and 
specific content skills of employees, and most Important a readiness to accom- 
modate Its^own nature and functioning to the adaptive capabilities and/or 
potentials of Its employees. (Dunnette et al., 1973, p. 103) 
Pratzner ( 1978) also notes that "significant differences in the technical conceptual domains and 
structures were found between flexible and Inflexible workers" (p. 18). Workers whost adaptability 
is high will be more likely to learn what they need to know to do their jobs, especially if the task 
demands or Immediate work environments change from the way the worker has performed previously. 

Improving the occupational adaptability of workers may encourage the development of unreal- 
istic expectations of work and may encourage people to change jobs frequently, but this Is not 
necessarily so for everyone. Assuming that people's job-seeking systems and organizations' hiring 
practices could result in better initial congruence between workers and jobs If adaptability were a 
recognized concern, people working In jobs that thus approximate their work/life needs and desires 
may be more willing to adapt In the valued situation, should it change, than to leave It. Strauss notes 
that , . pec-pie on challenging, complex, varied jobs which permit self-dlractlon tend to show 
relatively high self-esteem, to be less authoritarian, more Intellectually flexible, more willing to 
accept chafige, and to have less mechanistic standards of morality" (1974, p. 92). In addition, "an 
organization that is having problems to survive may legitimately call on the participants for sacrifices" 
(Argyris, 1964, p. 31 ), and the more occupatlonally adaptive workers-assuming that the company 
has been reasonably responsive to thair previous adaptive needs-may be both more willing and more 
able to make such sacrifices (e.g., Iseople with high occupational adaptability will be better able to 
meet job demands imposed by technological and soc^ ' changes; see Dubin, 1973). 

Some organizations, especially those in "fast'track" kinds of business where workers are needed 
on what amounts to a contract basis, would find obvious value In Improved occupational adaptability 
of employees. In such organizations, the expectations are thai workers will come into the job. adjust 
to It qutekly, and perform in an efficient and self-motivated fashion (essentially as though they were 
entrepreneurs hiring themselves out to the organization, rather than being employees, per se); and, 
when the work comes to an end, they are expected to find their own new employment opportunities 
and depart the organization with a positive attitude toward It and their work experience there. 
(Examples of such kinds of work mi^t be construction work, consulting, research, etc.) Improved 
occupational adaptability should allow workers to optimize their contributions to such organizations 
(as well as the personal rewards derived from the work) regardless of the duration of their stay. 
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It should be possible, through the application of a variety of strategies (see CbBpter W/, pp. 
96*103 for examples), for work organizatiorw to become more responsive to workers adaptive 
needs. Blanket personnel polteles to^vard this end may not be adequate. however, particularly where 
the workers do not value the kinds of changes that increased participation, responsibility, etc. may 
entail. The ways In whteh workers respond to organizational attempts to motivate them are inti- 
mately linked to the individuals' values regarding work and work/life balances. Many workers may 
need to improve their adaptive competencies (and experience the positive consequence of ti^^^^ 
improvements) before they will be able to view Job redesign or other organizational adaptive changes 
as cMisngm rather than as titrsats. Jo reap the benefits of higher occupational adaptability in 
workers, organizations should seek better ways of screening job applicants for congruent adaptive 
competencies, and should examine the organization's extant socialization and training svstems to 
determine how and where improved occupational adaptability competencies might be imparted to 
and utilized by its^rkers. 



Advantagas for Society at Urge 



"The total adaptability of a system ... Is the largest number of goals or values it can move 
toward simultaneously without conflict between the goals or tiieir means 
1966, p. 7). That is, the adaptability of a society depends on the efficacy and variability of the 
adaptive solutions it provides-or allows-for its members, because the adaptive potentj^ of Individ- 
uals "in turn define the community's ability to judge and pursue its purposes (Woditsch, Note 2 
p 12). Richard Coumelle adds, "It is becoming pretty clear that a society stays ajive when It s^^^^^ 
Wable, and not because people tr/ to repeat established procedures jy^^i ^ncre^nfl eff^^ 
(1975 D 88) The ability to adapt by creating Individually innovative adaptive responses should, 
S^,^ as ilSportant an objective in Improving adaptability as the ability to use institutionalized 
adaptive solutions. - 

Some of the adaptive needs of a soclety-and. In particular, of American society-may be more 
readily met by Improving the adaptive capabilities of its workers. For example greater individual 
^uf^tkmal adaptability should help individuals and society deal more effectively with: 

• changes In local or national economies; for example, more adaptively creative people 
miditbe expected to cope with the effects of a recession -or even depression-in many 
innovative ways, such as using some of their generic skills ^'f.^^^f^^Jj" ^^^f^^^ , 
meet the changed employment needs, or creating their own jobs (in the DePf^'on^f 
the 1930s many people turned their home-repair skills into their means of livelihood), 

or coping 'with the stress and disappointment of losing financial secunty or personal 
ambitions by substituting fahiily interests or hobbies or Indulging tn a rich fantasy-life, 
etc. The saying, "Smart people don't starve'; might more appropriately tec6me 
"Adaptable people don't stan/e." 
m employability problems; for example, many "functionally incompetent;' people or 
chronically unemployed people are unable t. hold jobs not because their values 
necessarily demean working, but because they lack vital occupational adaptability 
competefiies, such as learning to learn, coping effectively w^th authority, tranrfernng 
their iob-speciflc skills to new contexts, making friends and allies in the work setting, 
learning the ropes when first entering a job, and so forth. 

• problems of misemployment; for example, many persons who are underemployed (i.e., 
are oir^ucS^or the kinds of jobs they can get) would watch for ways to move up 
in anorganlzation or to find a better Job or different career that mak^ better use of 
Sytk Xa^on and/or abilif let ; If that were not possible (and It wouldn't be possible for 
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everyone who's undefemployed-there are only «o many extant jobs in higher levels), 
creatively adaptive workers In jobs that do not make use of their education or skills 
would look for ways to work their special sjkllls into the jobs, to personalize the jobs for 
greater enjoyment, or to find other personally rewarding ways to use the abilities; falling 
that, adaptable persons should be able to cope with disappointments by using mtra- 
psychk: defenses, or lowering their aspirations, or transferring their locus of enjoyment 
from the actual work to the people In the work environment etc 

• changes In technology, the obsolescence of some jobs and the creation of others; for 
example, an Increasing emphasis on appropriate ("small Is beautiful") technology Is 
creating new jobs In such areas as solar heating, trash and waste recycling, and micro- 
electronics production; persons who are occupatlonally adaptable should be able to tratn 
or retrain to work in such Industrles-and to keep up with the constant technical Innova- 
tions that characterize them. . 

♦ transitions between work and nonwork; for example, changes in the American work ethic 
tend to value lel^re activities over working, but Increased adaptability in workers might ' 
help to blur the sharp boundaries between jvork and nonwork, making experiences gained 
in the pursuit of leisure more valued as real, transferable skills and knowledge than tiiey 
are currently, and making work more personalized and more congruent with people's own 
life goals and values-that i^, more enjoyable, and less like "work." 

Institutions that prepare individuals for work and for life must respond directly to people's^ 
adaptive needs. "The problem of developing competencies a* step above those required to get by 
is much too pervasive to be considered remedial" (Woditsch, Note 2, p. 8). However, this would 
require modlfying-and possibly revolutlonlzlng-phllosophies both of extant educational mstitutions 
and practitioners of education (this includes institutions that train the teachers themselves). Questions 
of responsibility, access, and equity in the teaching of adaptive competencies would have to be 
addressed. Finally, the seriousness of the educational goal, "to enable each person to develop to his 
or her full potential." would have to be revitalized, and the tendency of education to select out the 
"gifted and talented" rather than to help alt people Imprc /e their adaptive potential would have to . 
be exposed and rectified. 

While Improving Individuals' occupational adaptability (in the sense of the "maximally f^}' 
able person" discussed In Chapter VI) could be extremely valuable to Individuals and to the "health 
of society In general, it is important to point out that It is not some kind of cure-all. It is possible 
that adaptability could run rampant in a society and eventually lead to instability. Too, there will 
always be trade-offs. Not every society or work environment will value-or be able to afford to be 
responsive to-the expectations that such a hi^ly adaptive worker may develop. Nor would success; 
ful adaptation to change be possible to-or valued by-all persons or all segments of a society. 
Families, ethnic subcultures, and some communities may place a higher value on cohesiveness and 
stability. Teaching for improved adaptability In such groups would probably have to de-emphasize 
Mobile behaviors, which would Increase conflict. In favor oi Reactive or Active behaviors. 

Finally, it should be remembered that adaptation Is intrinsically cyclical and unending. As 
Mechanic explains, 

. . . mastery of stress is not a simple repertoire; but an active process over time 
in relationship to demands that are themselves changing. . . . Adaptation itself 
creates new demands on man [sic] that require still further adaptations In a 
continuing spiral. ( 1 974, p. 35) 
In addition, the effects of adaptation may be only temporary. Adaptation is seldom fully realized, 
and tends to be transient when It Is; more often It is an interim compromise between optimum condi- 
tions for growth on one hand and eventual stagnation on the other. This holds whether the adaptation 
. is an Individual's or a society's. 
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Summwy of ImpHcations and Dir«ction$ for Further Rwiarch ' 

Improving the occupation^! adaptablHty of individuals should enable people to recognize, 
generate and select more effective and personally meaningful responses to situations in work (or m 
balancing work life and penonal life) that require personal adaptation. Greater personal occupational 
adaptability may be moit valuable in choosing vocations or careers, finding rewarding jobs and lOb 
situations, moving Into and/or betwawi fobs, personalizing jobs, and changing careers. Jt is expected 
that Improving adaptation in work will also help people deal with adaptive needs in their private 
lives, both In their Indirect effects and as sources of adaptive competencies whose component skills 
may be transferred to affect the Qther aspects of people's lives directly. 

The benefits of Improved worker adaptation for work organizations seem to depend on the 
awareness and responsiveness of otganizstlons to workers' adaptive styles. Where organizations seek 
to match the adaptive competencies of workers to the adaptive requirements and atmosphere of the 
iob and the organization {especially through hiring, socialization, and training practices), an increase 
in "humanity, creativity, and morale" may be expected. This may have a positive effect on produc- 
tivity as well. More adaptable workers may also be more apt to learn new procedures readily, to 
deal effectively with changes in the context of the job, and to be more willing and able to deal with 
organizational emergencies (such as temporary organizational financial problems that require sacri- 
fices on the part* of the employees); 

Some problems with Improving individual adaptability are that some people may develop 
unrealistic expectations of work, or may tend to move from one job to another, seeking some kind 
of employment "Shangri-La." Mobility in itself is not necessarily maladaptive, however, and may 
In fact fit the needs of some kinds of work organizations, particularly those in need of short-term 
or medlum-tenn wof'kers, such as the construction industry. 

As the benefits of improving occupational adaptability accrue for individuals and for work 
organizations, the total adaptability of a society should be enhanced. The ability of individuals to 
make effective use of Institutionalized adaptive responses Is important, but the\capacity to invent 
adaptive responses may be even more so. Extant educational and training philosophies and practices 
do not address many of the adaptive competencies, however, and may require extensive rethinking. 
In addition, improving the adaptive competencies in all areas (Reactive, Active, and Mobile) may 
not help all Individuals or all segments of a society deal with all of their problems. Adaptive efforts 
always involve trade-offs and are never fully or permanently achieved, and improved adaptation, at 
least in the sense of a "maximally adaptive person," Is not a panacea. 

Regardless of the prot'ems, efforte toward Improving the occupational adaptability of 
Individuals should prove beneficial, and the descriptive model offered in this monograph is a first 
step toward understanding how such Improvements might be made. The model itself suggests more 
heuristic research directions, particularly In Investigating what are the specific conditions that affect, 
permit. Increase, or accelerate occupational adaptation. For example, important questions include: 

• What are the patterns of individual antecedents (adaptive history, etc ) that affect 
adaptiveness? 

• What kinds of precipitators influence or cause person-environment incongruities in 
work? What are common, important patterns? 

• What are the patterns of potent transactions that increase, accelerate, affect, or permit 
^active adaptation? 
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• What kinds of (patterns of) consequences can result from different adaptive strategies? 
What patterns of consequences occur between pertinent microsystems (e.g., between the 
person's home life and Immediate work environment, between the training context and the 
job context etc.; see Bronfenbrenner, 1977, regarding microsystems and developmental 
ecology) as a result of adaptive efforts in one or more of them? 

• 

It will be necessary to validate the rnodel and to examine its predictive potential for further 
research.* The content of the styles categories (and the style categorizations themselves) require 
validation and possibly revision; the content of the lists giv^n In Table 2 is undoubtedly far from 
comprehensive, 9$ well. Alternative models of the adaptive process should be sought, especially In 
the realm of automatic or Intuitive response selection, in the recent literature. The need for "mid- 
level" theory to-brldge the abstract and the extremely specific ideas on occupational adaptability- 
e.g., wfiat "coping with change" means to a worker who has just been passed over for a promotion 
-is also needed. 

Discerning exactly where and when and how occupational adaptability competencies may be 
amenable to development or Improvement Is a vital ar&a for research. There is a need to acquire a 
better understanding of the psychological limitations of individuals' adaptive capacities. We need 
to know how overall occupational adaptability can be characterized and identif led In individuals, 
and how it can be measured. A more thorough and better organized classification of the attitudes, 
skills, knowledge, and personal characteristics that contribute to each of the work-related adaptive 
behavioral responses is needed. We also need to know to what extent people's adaptive potential 
does or does ndt fluctuate, and why; this has important implications for the development of 
diagnostic/assessment instruments. » 

The neied to address policy-related issues is essential. We will need to determine what the 
practical avenues and leverages are for Incorporating teaching for occupational adaptability into 
extant educational or training programs, or for devising alternative approaches to teach It. Systemk: 
and individual resistance to the potentially necessary chan^ in Institutions and values vi^ill have to 
be taken Into conslderttlon. Other related questions include: whether all workers can profit from 
improved occupational adaptability; whether adaptability can be improved In everyone; how we can 
identify the kinds and limits of adaptability, and avoid running roughshod-over Individuals' own 
limitations; who the people are who are likely to be rewarded or punished for making use of 
Improved occupational adaptability (equity issues come in here); and what effects tralnirtg for 
adaptability will have regarding necessary training for occupational specialization. Finally, It is 
important to try to determine what the Implications for improved occupational adaptability might 
be for third world nations and cultures with work ethics different from our own. 

The "future" may be thou^t of as a "domain of possibilities"-not a world that will be forced 
upon us, but a world that we ourselves create. By recognizing our adaptive options-or constnictlng 
now ones--we may Increase the probabilities that the future we most desire will be the one that 
evolves. Understanding human adaptatlon-in work as well as In other human contexts-is a first 
step toward Improving people's adaptive optlons-and adaptive creativity. As George Bernard Shaw 
wrote, 4 

... the reason^le man adapts himself to the world; the unre. ">n3ble one 
persists in trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore all progress depends 
on the unreasonable man [sic] . 



• Conskterinfl tht complex milieu In which occupational adaptive efforts take place, Bronfenbrenner's (1977) 
approach to "ecotoojcal" experlmentatlon-which takes the view that "to understand something, try to chanae it' 
-may be an apt model for such research. 
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CHAPTER Vtll ^ 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The purpose of this paper Is twofold: to review and synthesize what Is known about occupa- 
tional adaptability, and to propose a heuristic model of the process(es) of adaptation in work. 
Because most theory and research on working addresses Issues of adaptation only Indirectly, and 
because adaptive efforts in work cannot be adequately understood outside of the larger context of 
people's adaptations in their overall lives tboth in terms of context and lift stages), the literature 
search also Includes knowledge ideas from all of the disciplines concerned with human adapta- 
tion: bioJogy, physical and cultural anthropology, sociology, and the psychologies. 

In the broadest sense, adaptation isthe response of an organiim to conditions affecting its 
actual or potential survival or growth. Change, or ^ possibility of change, seems to be antral to 
any adaptive stimulus. Adaptation involves transaction between an individual and his or her environ- 
ment and theories of adaptation organize the potent factors into person/environment categories. 
Factors affectlrq adapiaiion in the work context, culled from industrial, occupational, and organi- 
zational psychology and sociology, and from career counseling and educational research, fall .into 
three major categories: 

• Person dimension: Agent « self; Factor areas » subjective and objective factors 

• Work Environment dimension: Agents = coworkers, clients, managers, union; 
Factor areas « occupation and job content, immediate work environment, ahd 
organizational factors 

• External Environment dimension: Agents - government, agencies, family, friends, 
media, educators, counselors, peers, consumers, competitors; Factor areas « economic 
conditions, sociocultural trends, government regulations and legislation, educa^iona. 
Institutions and practices, climate and geographic location. 

Of particular relevance to adaptation in work is the literature on work-related competencies 
(Included as objective person factors). Including transferable skills arid adaptive abilities. These 
constitute the overall potential a person has from which he or she may draw in order to respond to 
adaptive stimuli in work life. Transferable skills are mathemattes, communlcatloiw, interpersonal 
reasoning, and manipulative skills that can be applied-directly or with some modiflcation-to tasks 
In more than one job or context. The more fundamental a skill is, and the more proficient a person 
is In using it, the more transferable It will be across contexts. 

Adaptive abilities are used to deal with changes in worker-work Interrelationships, and, linked 
with adaptive knowledge, attitudes, and certain personal characteristics, result in adapt ve behavior. 
Adaptive abilities include skills in areas of: transfer skills, learning-to-leam skills, change frills, 
eneraizing skills, coping skills, self-assessment skills, anticipatory skills, and special mobility skills, 
as well as cognitive skills (which overlap with the reasoning skills In the transferable skills categories). 
Adaptive abilities exist with and are equally Important as an individual's repertoire of transferable 
skills and level of mastery. Adaptive competencies (B.g., hunting a job, dealing with pressure on the 
job, etc.) are composed of clusters of adaptive behaviors that have been developed to a level of 
mattery sufficient to achieve reasonable reliability and efficacy. 
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Behavior appeart to be the primary method by which adaptation occurs, and peopie^«iid to 
behave within certain discernible patterns when dealing with situations r^ulring adaptation. These 
behavioral patterns may be categorized as Adaptive Styles: 

• R^tive - adapting yourself tp the environment 

• Active - adapting the environment to yourself 

• Mobile - adapting by changing the scene (moving to a different environment). 

Most people tend to use a mixture of behaviors from among the styles in adaptation, and the style 
categories are used to describe general personal teixiencles rather than rigid behavioral patterns. In 
work, the Reactive style is most often used by Individuals and the Active style by groups. Most 
individuals may expect to use some behaviors from each of the styles at various points in their 
work lives- 

The achievement of effective adaptation depends not only on the behaviors used, but^n the 
Adaptive Quality of the behavior-Its efficacy and consequences. The Quality of an adaptive 
behavior seems to be Situationally dependent, and a behavior may be appropriate for use in one 
situation and'not appropriate in another, or may be available and effective for one person or group 
and not for another. 

A model of occupational adaptation Is presented that is based upon the literature review and 
the author's work with the Transferable Skills and Occupational .(Adaptability Program. The model, 
which describes the factors and dynamtes of adapting, uses many of the same concepts used by 
behavioral scientists, the difference being its focus on the context of work. It is based on-tJHee main 
assumptions: ^ ' 

• that adaptability is distinguishable as a set of behavioral competencies; 

• that people differ in the array and quality of their adaptive competencies; and 

• that an individual's adaptive potential does not guarantee a maxiittally adaptive response, 
but rather may vary between given situations or over points in time. 

An outline of the model is presented. The author points out that although occupational adapt- 
ability is an Indivlduars adaptive potential, occupational adaptation itself Is a continuing, dynamic 
set of processes by which workers seek to establish, maintain, or repair equilibrium or congruity 
with the work environment, or to improve the overall quality of their work life. The processes of 
adaptation involve a sequence of linked occurrenc ' 

1 . percept^QO of a worker-work incongrui<" • threat of incongruity, or opportunity to 
improve extant congruity) that acts as lulus to possible adaptive arousal; 

2. emotionat evaluation (which may not ocw jr on a conscious level) of the adaptive 
stimulus \t\ terms of the necessity of further response and of the nature of the 
stimulus as a threat or a challenge; 

3. adaptive response selection, a process that may be primarily intuitive or primarily 
cognitive; If the latter, three activities are involved: (a) situational clarification and 
analysis, (b) diagnosis and problem-solving, and (c) selection among options; 

4. impfementation ofbehaviorai responsefs) selected from the Individual's adaptive 
response repertoire or invented specifically for the situation; 

5. evaluation of outcomes of adaptive behaviors in terms of the individual's perceptions 
of short-term and long-term efficacy in affecting the worker-work incongruity and 

In terms of expected and unexpected consequences; 

6. termination, continuation, or modification of adaptive responses based on evaluation 
of out omes. 
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A behavioral profile of a "maxfmtfllv adaptive person" would Include competencies in: 

• adapting the lelf to the environment {Reactive behaviors) 

• adapting the environment to the self (Active behaviors) 

• moving from one environment to another {Mobile behaviors) 

• deciding when to do something and when to do nothing 

• lelecving which behaviors from the style categories are the "best bets" under the • 
circumstances 

• Inventing Tersonally innovative adaptive responses when appropriate 

• understanding the necessity of tradeniffs and occasional delays or retreats in the 
continuing process of Integrating personal work and life adaptations. 

The development or lmpr«>vsment of individual's occupational adaptability is seen as vital to more 
effective worker^wcrk relationships as well as better balances between people's work lives and other 
areas of life/and it Is suggested that the skills, knowledge, and attitudes Important to occupational 
adaptation be taught as part of secondsiy and/or postsecondary education and training. 

Advantages of impMvlrg the occupational adaptation of individuals are expected to accrue for 
workers themselves, for&ork organizations, and for society in general, including: 

• improved job and career choices that should enhance Individuals' life and work 
satisfaction 

• Improved pro<*uctivity and profitability through better vv .ker/job congruence, 
plus Increased humanity, creativity, and morale in work 

• Improved adaptability for society In general through the enhancement of opportunities 
for members to develop their potential, in work and life. 

While improved occupational adaptation is not a panacea, and trade-offs are inevitable, the expected 
benefits should be an impetus to conducting further research In the area. More needs to be learned 

• what specific conditions affect, permit. Increase, or accelerate effective occupational 
adaptation 

• where, how, and when occupational competencies may be taught 

• how individual adaptability may be assessed 

. • what are the important policy Issues related to improving individual occupational 
adaptation, and what are the options. 
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COMPOSITE LIST OF TRANSFERABLE SKILLS^ 



Intellectual /Aptitudindf 

Communicating 
Problefn Solving 
Analyzing/Assessing 
Pianning/Laydut 
Organizing 
Decision Making 

Creativitv/tmagination/lrrnovation 
Problem Identification/Definition - 
Managing One' Own Time 
Basic Computiition 
Logical Thinking 
Evaluating 

Ability to Relate Common Knowledge 

or Transfer ExReriences 
Coping with the tabor Market and Job Movement 
Understanding Others 
Synthesizing 

Marshalling Available Resources 

Accommodating Multiple Demands 

JudgiTtent 

Foresight 

Trouble Shooting 

Job Awareness 

Mechanical Aptitude 

Typing 

Accounting 

Implementing 

Self-Understanding, Awareness. Actualization 

Situational Analysis 

Assessing Environments/Situations 

Understanding Human System Interactions 

Organizational Savvy 

Conceptualization 

Qeneralization 

Goal Setting 

Controlling 

Quantitative Thinking 

Dealing with Work Situations 

Finance 

Tool Usage 

Bookkeeping 



Artistic Ability 
Business Sense 
Tolerance of Ambiguity 



Interpersonal 



Working with, Getting along with, or 

Relating to Others 
Managing, Directing, or Supervising 
Empathizing, or Being Sensitive to Others, 
Teaching, Training, or Instructing 
Counseling 
Motivating 

Gaining Acceptance, or Building Rapport 
Helping, or Cooperating 
Cultivating Cooperation 
Selling 

Accepting Supervision 
Delegating 
Instflting Confidence 
Team Building 



Attitudinal 



Diligence, or a Positive Attitude toward the 

Vali-c of Work 
Receptivity /Flexibility/Adaptability 
Determinatio.^/Perseverance 
Acceptance/Appreciatfon/Concern for Others 
Responsibility 
Willingness to Learn 
Ambition/Motivation 
Self-Confidence 
Self-Discipline 
Pride 

Enthusiasm 
Patience 

56 If -Actualization 
Ass^rtiveness 
Honp:ty 
Loyalty 
Reliability 
Risk Taking 



Compromising 
Kindness 



• Wiant, A.A. Tran$fef9ble skills: The employers' yiewpoint (Info. Series No. 126). Columbus: The Ohio State 
University, The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 1977. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERIC SKILLS* 
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Mathematics Skills (11 areas; 34 skill areas; 192 sub-dlvlsions of skills) 

1. Wfjo/ff numbers: Read, write, and count; add and subtract; multiply and divide; word problems: round off 

2. Fractions: Read and write; add t i subtract; multiply and divide; word problems 

3. DecimaJs: Dollars and.cents; read, write and round off; multiply and divide; add and subtract; word problems 

4. Parcerit: Read and write; ratio; proportion; percentage; rate; principle 

5. Mixed operations: Equivalents; order o| operations; word problems; quick calculations; average 
a Measure: Read graduated scales; read verniers; tisne .veight; distance; capacity 

7. Metric mwure: Weight; distance; capacity; weigh; conversion; distance conversion- capacity conversion 
a Geometric figures: Forms and figures; angles; draw, sketch; perimeters; areas; volumes 
9. Drawings and graphs: Read graphs; read scale drawings; read assembly diagrams; read schematic orawings; 
draw graphs; measure from scale drawings; draw to scale 

10. Algebra: Single variable, open sentences; single variable, powers and roots; solve given formulas; integers and 
rationals; variables and expressions; two variable, open sentences; quadratics 

11. Calculations: Logs; slide rule; trigonometry calculations; calculator 

Communications Skills (7 areas) 

12. Words: Plurals; prefixes, suffixes, and root words; contractions and abbreviations ; dictionary; synonyms, 
3r:tonyms, and honionyms; meaning and context; books 

13. Listen: Literal comprehension; interpretive comprehension; evaluative comprehension 

14. Talk: Pronunciation; diction and word choice; fluency; organization of ideas; ask 6W questions; give 
information and directions; use telephone 

15. Read /. :. iieral comprehension; interpretive comprehension; evaluati-.- comprehension 

ia Read tl: Forms, notes; letters or memos; charts and tables; manuals; Roman numerals X; Roman numerals 
XXX; Roman nutnerals M 

17. yVrite I: Phrases on forms; seniences on forms; paragraphs on forms; sentences; paragraphs; short notes; 
take notes 

7 a mite tl: Form letters; single paragraph letters; interna! memos; busineiJ letters; information reports; 
recommendation reports; technical reports 

Interpersonal Skills r jreas) 

19. Attending behaviors: Physical; cogniti. a; reactive; covert 

20. One to one conversation: Elementary conversation; task focused conversation; express own point of view; 
personable conversation; persuasive presentation 



• Kawula, H.J., & Smith, A. DeW. Generic skills: Handbook of occupational information Prince Albert, SK: 
Canada Manjiower and Immigration Department, Training Research and Development Station, 1975. 
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21. Group discussion: Preparation; presentation of information or directions; control group decision making; 
group maintenance; participate in group discussion; respond tormfol-mation or directions; persuasive 
presentation 

22. OraJ pre$entati(ms: Preparation; factual information; listen, respond; conceptual; persuasive; reactive 

23. fnsr^ctionst communicatfon: Establish training; instruction; demonstration: monitor; evaluate 

24. Supervisory communicstion: Give directions; demonstrate; give praise; give discipline; prepare evaluation 
reports 

25. Interview/counsel comtnunicatf or} : Preparation; closed questions; open questions; confrontation; interview 
job applicants; negotiate 

Reasoning Skills {9 areas) 

26. Obtain Job relate information: Tools, materials, and equipment; metfiods and procedures; sequence; other 
information; theories — — 

27. Organiie information: Sort objects; sort data; rate; rank; develop classifications 

28. Estimate: Time, weight; distance; area; capacity; cubic n>easurci; costs 

29. Tasifs: Sequence; priority 

30. Objectiires and methods: Goals; activities; alternatives; criteria; priority; analysis; deduction 

31. Diagnosis: Cause and effect relationships; possible problems; priorities; possible methods; probing questions; 



32. Problem solving: Relevant information; aiterrative statements; select statement; auernative solutions; select 
.alternative 

33. Plan and coordinate: Activities and sequences; outline plan; identify resources; estimate resources; critical 
activities; detailed plan; resource requisitions 

34. Implement work: Monitor resuiis; standards of quality; standards of quantity; standards of completion time; 
priorities of standards; authority and responsibility; update plans 



use senses 
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REPORTS ON OCCUPATIONALLY TRANSFERABLE SKILLS 

McKinlav, B, Chartctenstics of la^ that are cofistderetl c ommw> Rt'v»^v^ of hteranm-an^csearch (Info. Series 
No. 102}. 1976. {S3.80) \ ^ 

A review of various approaches foi classifymci oi dusteimq |ol». ami theti use tn (a» cl^cnb.ng the elements 
of commonalitv involved wvhen people make caret-t chd.ig*.'*.. and (h( understatuhng txjttet the concepts of 
occupational adaptability and «kill tansfet " 

Altman, J.W. Traniferabilify of vocational skills Reviewof literature and research (Info. Ser .es No. 1031, 1976. 
(S3.30) 

A review of what .s known about the ttansferabilttv of occupat.onai skills, describing the process or the 
faciSitators of skill transfer. 

Siogrtn. D. OccupathnallY transferable sk -Us ami characteristics Review of literature atkl research { I nfo Series 
No. 105). 1977. ($2.80) , 

A r«view of what is known about the range of occupation i.flated skills and characteristics that could be 
considered transf^.raWe from one occupation to another, describing those transferable skills which are 
teachable in secondary, and postsecondary career preparation programs. 

Ashlev: W.L. Occupational information resources A catalog of data bases and classification schemes (Info. Series 
No. 104). 1977. (S18.20) 

A quick and concise reference to the content of ^5 existing occupational data bases and 2^ job classification 
schemes. Abstracts of each data base and classification scheme include such mfbrmation as: identification, 
investigator, location, documentation, access, design information, subject variables, occupation variables, and 
organization variables. 

Wiant. A.A. Transferable skills. The eniployerS viewpoint (Info. Series No. 126), 1977. (83.25) 

A report of the views expressed m nine meetings across the country by groups of local community and 
business representatives cone rntng the types of transferable skills required and useful m their work settings 
and how e better understanding of transferable skills could improve training and occjipat.onal adaptability. 

Miguel R.J. Developing skills for occupational transferability Insights gamed from selected programs (Info. Series 
No. 125), 1977. (83.80) ♦ 

A report of clues and suggestions gamed m the review of 14 existing training programs, with recommendations 
for practice v/hich appear to have been successful m recognl^lng skill transfer and taking advantage of an 
mdividual's prior skills and experience. 

Ashley, W.L., & Ammerman, H.L. Identifying transferable skills A task classification approach (R&D Series No. 
146). 1977, 

A report of an exploratory study designed to test the usefulness of th.ee classification schemes in identifying 
tiie transferable characteristics of tasks m diverse occupations. 

Pratxner, F.C. Occupational adaptability atnt transferable skills (Info Sei .es No 1 29). 1 977. (86 25) 

A summary final report presenting and discussing an array of issues encountered in the various project 
activities, and offering recommendations. 

Sel/. N.A.. & Ashley, W.L. Teaching fo' transfer A perspective for practitioners (Info Senes No. 141), 1978. (S2 35) 
A , mformal discussion of the need for teachers and trainers to giv? more attention to developing transfer 
ability and transferable skMIs «i students for learning and l.f^perfot mance applications. Practical suggestions 
and techniques for improving the capacity of students to Jransfei Jearned skills and knowledge to new 
Situations are given. 
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B' ickell. H.M.. & Paul. R H . Minimum competencies and tra^ sferaiile skills: l/Vhut tan hP learne^l from the two 
mow/Tjenls(lnfo, Series No. 142). 1978. (S5. 10} r 
A report coftipar.ng and contrasting potential im^^cf of the transfer ahlt- skills and mmsmxim comfjetuncv 
testing movements on school programs, staff, and students. Key qiiestions ar^d alternative strategies art- 
presented to assist educational planners and administrators tn formulating policy and estahl.sf^ng promotion 
or completiOfT criteria in secondary and postsecondary education 

THE FOLLOWING REPORTS WILL BE AVAILABLE IN 1980: 

Ashley. W L., La.tman Ashley. N.M.. and Faddis. C.R (Eds.) Occupational adantabitity Perspectives on tomorrow's 
careers (Info. Series No. 189). 1979. 

Proceedings from a national symposium. The topics focused on how iraw>.ng for adaptability can increase the 
use of human resources in tho labor force. 

Seli. N. (Ed.) Adult learning: implications for research and policy in the eighties, U 79. 

Proceedings from a national symposium on adult learning. Topics include state ct the an. research into 
practice, policy implementation, and future directions. 

• 

Wiant, /\A. Self assessment for career change. Does it realty work' Summary report of a follow-up study 
(Info. Series No. 191). 1979. 

An analysis of the impact of self assessment on one's subsequent employr^ent experience. The particular 
assessment technique studied is one intended to help identify those skill attributes which have provided 
satisfaction m various life experiences. Outcome measures included skill utilization and ,ob satisfaction. 

Sell. N.A and Jones, J.S. Functional competencies in occupational adaptability and consumer economics, 1979. 
Perceptions of national adult samples are reported. Document includes where competencies should be taught 
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